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STUDIES OF CREATIVITY AND OF PSYCHOLOGICAL DISTURBANCES 
IN CHILDREN HAVE SUGGESTED THE PRESENCE OF SLUMPS (OR 
INVERSIONS) WHICH MAY BE CORRELATED WITH DEVELOPMENTAL 
TRANSITIONS. THE MOST NOTABLE OF THESE OCCURS AT ABOUT THE 
FOURTH grade AND IS THE OBJECT OF THIS STUDY. THREE SETS OF 
INVESTIGATIONS WERE UNDERTAKEN— (1) A STUDY OF CREATIVE 
DEVELOPMENT IN 7 CULTURES, (2) A STUDY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
CONFORMITY TENDENCIES, AND (3) LONGITUDINAL STUDIES OF 
CREATIVE DEVELOPMENT. THE 7 CULTURES SELECTED WERE (1) UNITED 
STATES, DOMINANT, ADVANTAGED, (2) UNITED STATES, SEGREGATED, 
NEGRO, (3) WESTERN AUSTRALIA, (4) WESTERN SAMOA, (5) WEST 
GERMANY, (6) NORWAY, AND (7) INDIA. THE BASIC DATA WERE 
OBTAINED FROM A BATTERY OF VERBAL AND NONVERBAL TESTS GIVEN 
TO THE CHILDREN AND WERE SUPPLEMENTED WITH INFORMATION FROM 
TEACHERS ABOUT THEIR TEACHING PRACTICES AND THEIR CONCEPTS OF 
AN -IDEAL PUPIL.- SAMPLE SIZES FOR EACH CULTURE RANGED FROM 
500 TO 1000 CHILDREN COVERING GRADES 1 THROUGH 6. THE ' 
CONFORMITY TENDENCIES WERE EXPLORED IN A SERIES OF 6 STUDIES, 
EACH INVOLVING FROM 150 TO 500 U.S. ADVANTAGED-CULTURE 
CHILDREN IN GRADES 2 THROUGH 6. THE LONGITUDINAL STUDY WAS 
BASED ON A SAMPLE OF 100 U.S. ADVANTAGED-CULTURE CHILDREN 
WHOSE PERFORMANCES IN THE THIRD, FOURTH, AND FIFTH GRADES 
WERE COMPARED. THE INTERCULTURAL STUDY FOUND THAT 
DISCONTINUITIES IN DEVELOPMENT OCCUR IN MOST CULTURES AND 
CONCLUDED THAT THERE IS EVIDENCE TO SUGGEST THAT THEY ARE 
ASSOCIATED WITH THE IMPOSITION OF ADDITIONAL SOCIAL DEMANDS. 
THE TEACHERS’ RESPONSES ON AN IDEAL PUPIL CHECKLIST PROVED 
ABLE, WHEN COMPARED WITH THOSE OF AN EXPERT PANEL ASKED TO 
DETERMINE THE CHARACTERISTICS OF A CREATIVE CHILD, TO PREDICT 
THE RELATIVE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE DIFFERENT CULTURES’ CHILDREN 
IN CREATIVITY. THE CONFORMITY STUDIES REVEALED AN INCREASED 
TENDENCY FOR CHILDREN TO CONSULT WITH THEIR PEERS AT ABOUT 
THE FOURTH GRADE, AND THE LONGITUDINAL STUDY CONFIRMED THE 
EXISTENCE OF THE SLUMP IN INDIVIDUALS. (DR) 
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PREFACE 



The project described in this report consists of three sets 
of rather complex studies, each employing rather different sets of 
methods and procedures and each investigating a different aspect of 
the problem of understanding the fourth grade slump in creative 
thinking. Thus, it seems necessary to present the report in three 
separate parts, each having its own introduction, survey of the liter- 
ature, procedures, results, discussion, and conclusions. 

Part I will describe a series of cross cultural studies of 
creative development. By studies of creative development in an 
advantaged subculture in the United States (a suburban, all white, 
school in the Minneapolis, Minnesota, area), a disadvantaged sub- 
culture in the United States (a segregated Negro school in middle 
Georgia), an almost primitive culture (Western Samoa), two diverse 
European cultures (Germany and Norway), are underdeveloped and 
emerging cultures (New Delhi, India), and another English-speaking 
culture (Australia), an attempt was made to see if the fourth grade 
slump in creative development exists in other cultures. Studies of 
these cultures and the subcultures within them were made in an at- 
tempt to understand the dynamic factors in culture that affect crea- 
tive functioning and development. 

Part II will describe a set of experiments designed to study 
the development of conformity tendencies in children. In these stu- 
dies, an effort was made to examine some of the forces that contri- 
bute to the development of a stifling or compulsive type of confor- 
mity. ^ It was believed that if these forces become stronger at about 
the time a child enters fourth grade and become overwhelming, we would 
gain additional understanding of the basic problem and clues for 
ameliorating what appear to be some of the ill effects of the fourth 
grade slump in creative thinking. 

Part III will describe a set of longitudinal studies of crea- 
tive development. In these studies, one in a public, metropolitan 
school and the other in a laboratory school, children were tested 
each year by means of the same and alternate forms of tests of cre- 
ative thinking ability to determine more precisely the extent of 
the fourth-grade slump and the extent to which there is recovery 
from it. 
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PART I 



CROSS-CULTURAL STUDIES OF CREATIVE DEVELOPMEn’T IN 
SEVEN SELECTED CULTURES 
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THE FOURTH GRADE SLUMP IN CREATIVITf AND THE ISSUES OF CONTINUITY 

OF DEVELOPivIENT 

: 3 -:' 



Ivqportant in most theories of intellectual and personality 
develcpnept is some conceptualizatioo of "stages" or "phases" of 
development. In psychoanalytic theory (Bischof,- 1964)^ there are 
the oralp anal> phallic^ and ’genital stages :of development. In 
Sullivan's interpersonal theory (1953); there are infancy, child- 
hood, the juvenile period, preadolescence, early .adolescence, 
and late adolescence. Piaget's (1926,- 1962) conceptualization, 
of mental development identifies the pre-operational, concrete 
operational, and formal operational stages in thinking. Although 
most theorists and researchers give approximate ages for the be- 
ginning and end of each stage, they are all careful to esqphasize 
that limits cannot be placed on the stages of development, that 
, the stages are ushered in by the onset of certain- kinds of behavi- 
or or experiences (environmental demands), rather than physical 
maturation itself. Since most' of the environmental demands within 
a culture or subculture are common predictable ones, the approxi- 
mations, usually work fairly well. 

Students of human development have for hundreds of years been 
divided on the issue as to whether or not it is healthy for devel- 
opment to be continuous or discontinuous in stages. Some theorists 
find no use for conceptualizations that call for stages of develop- 
ment. IVhile others argue .that it is healthy for a society to place 
new demands and stresses on children at various ages and thu$ pro- 
duce discontinuities in development, this group maintains that 
this is unhealthy. i They believe that these stresses; . if they are 
too numerous and/or severe, unduly produce disturbances. that re- 
sult in breakdowns and interfere seriously with healthy .mental 
and personality development and functioning. Among early educa- 
tors, Pestalozzi and Froebel argued strongly for the concept of 
continuity of growth. For exanqple, Froebel (1911, p. 27) declared, 
"It is highly pernicious to consider the stages of human develop- 
ment — infant, child, boy or girl, youth or maiden,, man .or woman, 
old man or matron — as really distinct, and not, as life shows 
them, as continuous in themselves, in unbroken transitions." He 
pointed to a pervasive tendency to accept these stages and writes 
of "the unspeakable mischief, disturbance, and hindrance in the 
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developaent tnd advancenent of the huMn xace> arising from these 
subdivisions and limitation" (Froebel> 1911 » p. 28). He main- 
tained that the child rearing imd educational practices associ- 
ated with the concept of stages .of development causes difficul- 
ties that are almost impossible, to .overcome. He believed that 
eadi successive stage of deVelp^nt should "spring like a new 
shoot from a healthy bud." 

It is time that cross-sectlonal> empirical research has re- 
vealed age characteristics and has supported the concept of "stages" 
of development. Since > as. Froebel points out« society is thor- 
oughly imbued with this conc^t apid treats children accordingly^ 
such remits can be anticipated. Differences have been observed 
from culture to culture^ 'hoHrevet. jBven in otir own dominant culture^ 
some children seem to m^e the traiisition from one stage of devel- 
op!i<ent to another in an orderly manner with few manifestations of 
-disorganized behavior. .In some cultures > almost all children seem 
to show continuity in mental and personality development > and ob- 
servers cannot identify the beginning of a new stage of develop- 
ment. Generally* such cultures appear to have few discontinuities; 

. age groups are not segregated in the activities of the conimmity 
and the school* and children are not confronted suddenly with new 
demands and expectations. 

In relatively discontinuous cultiures such as the predominant 
culture of the United States* each stage of development seems to 
begin -with some kind of crisis or new set of demands for which the 
child has 'not been adquately prepared. Ihe severity of the crisis 
usually depends upon how well the child has been prepared to cope 
with the new demands* how much support he finds in his struggle 
to master these new demands* the ^sources he has for mastering 
them* and how rigorously and harshly the new demands are enforced. 

A child may learn to respond constructively to one set of demands 
and suddenly be faced with new ones. First* there is likely to be 
disorganization until the child recognizes that old techniques 
and strategies are no longer appropriate. If the new demands are 
excessively numerous and/or severe* the disorganization may be se- 
vere and the child will be overwhelmed. Usually* adaptation is 
made to the new requirements and eventually constructive behavior 
results. Some children* however* are unable to cope constructively 
with the new demands of a stdge of development and turn to delin- 
quency* ^athy* or illness. 

Iflien my associates and I began studying the development of 
the creative thinking abilities* it soon became clear that the dis- 
continuities in this kind of developiBent* at least in thed^Uant 
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culture of the United States, was even more severe than the discon- 
tiiKuities 'of other kinds of liehtal development ."' From oiir earliest 
i^dence (Torrance, 1962, 1963a), clear periods of decline in crea- 
tive func^oning seemed tVdc^r at about agei 'S", 9,' 13, and l.7*.' 

The one occurring at about age nine, or the fourth grade, seemed to 
be-tKe-most acute and accoB^anled bythe gre/’test aimdimt of per- 
sonality disturbance, behavior problems, learning difficulties, and 
the likei I sobn found that this phenomenon "had lieeh observed-Hy 
many students of human behavipr but that it had Trained puzzling. 

It seemed reasonable to expect that- much behavior that seems 
'puzzling can be-understood, predicted, atid guided more effectively 
when examined terms of the deman^ and stresses that -confront 
children at different stages of deveiopinent ^ The studies described . 
in this report repres^t a first effort to document the decline in 
-creative fimctiohing that usually occurs at about the time a child >. 
enters the fourth grade and to see what occurs in the creative de- 
velopment of children in Other cultures. ^ ' - - 



Documentation of the Fourth Grade Sliftip 

On the basis of a variety of studies reported in other 
sources (Torrance, 1962, 1963a, 1965a) and data from studies by An- 
drews (1930) v/ith preschool children, it seems possible to plot a.; - 
generalized curve pif creative development.^ Such a generalized de- 
velopmental- curve is shown in Fi^re' 1'. 

It will be noted that beginning at age three there is an in- 
crease until a peak is reached at about age 4 years. A drop occurs 
at about age five at about the time the child enters the kindergar-’ 
ten and is followed by increases in the first . second, and third 
grades. At about age nine, near the end of the third grade or at the 
beginning of the i fourth, grade, there is’ a rather severe decrement in 
almost all of the' creative thinking abilities'.' Then c^es a period 
of recovery, especially for girls in th’e fifth grade. This recoveiy, 
however, is largely in fluency and ribt in originality. The recovery 
in originality comes largely in the sixth grade. After this, there 
is another decrease in- the seventh grade i^th 'recover in the eighth 
and continued: growth until a peak is reached in the eleventh g^del ' 
After thiSj there is a levelling off or slight drop near the end of 
the high school period. Although I have'nOf' charted carefully the '* 
course of development for the remainder bf the' educational stages, al- 
most no group studied has thus far exceeded- the performance of* 
eleventh graders. Studies of the performance bf many individuals 
under many different natural and experimental conditions suggest that 
decrements continue to occur during other crises or discontinuities 
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Grade 

Figure 1. Generalized Developinental Curve of the Creative Thinking 
Abilities in the Dominant Culture of the United States 



throughout the life span. 

It is interesting to note that each, of the generalized drops 
occurs at ages at which the transitions from one developinental stage 
to pother begins. Using Harry. Stack Sullivan’s (1953) conceptuali- 
zation of the stages of development of interpersonal skills, the 
drop at ^out age five occurs with the end of the childhood stage 
and the bq^nning of the juvenile stage with its demands for social 
accommodation and compr(»nise and acceptance of authorities outside 
the home. The second drop occurs with the onset of the preadoles- 
cent stage with its increased need for consensual validation, peer 
approval, identification with peers of the same sex, and conformity 
to peer norms. The third occurs at the onset of early adolescence 
with its incre^ed anxieties, striving for approval of the opposite 
sex, and the like, all of which restrict many areas of awareness 
and impose new demands for conformity. 
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Although many observers have noted a decrease in the creativity 
of children at about the fourth grade (^reno, J946; Eng, 1957; 
Mearns, 1958; Kilt, 1959 ^ few quantitative documentations have been 
offei^d except by the author. Ihese will be reviewed here in some 
detail. . . : - 

T!ic earliest quantitative documentation of a drop in creative 
ftoctioning iii the fourth grade known to the authors was offered by 
Kirkpatrick in 1900. His data are based on responses to ink blots, 
and the mean nuaaber of names given the ink blots :by grade are as 
follows: 

Grade Mean ' 



1 


2.9 


2 


2.5 


3 


2.6 


^ 4 


1.8 


5 


1.9 


6 


1.7 



Kirkpatrick (1900) contended that the reason children in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth pades saw a smaller number of objects in 
the blots th^ younger children is that they have become more cri- 
tical in their sense-perception. They have learned from life's ex- 
periences and from training to be more careful in their judgments, 

Kirkpatrick explained. 

’ 

Simpson (1922) included grades three through eight in his stu- 
dies of creative imagination. His test stimulus consisted of several 
page's of sets of four dots arranged ih the form of a square. The 
subject's task Was to add two more dots to each set and then to draw 
an object that would include all six dots. He counted both the total 
number of figures produced and the number of creative changes, with 
the following results: 



Grade 


Number 

Pupils 


Mean Number 
Figures 


Mean Number 
Creative Changes 


3B 


45 


21.4 


4.4 


3A 


39 


18.4 


7.1 


4B 


38 


17.1 


4.5 


4A 


39 


18.8 


9.7 


SB 


40 


26.6 


8.7 


5A 


37 


19.0 


9.5 


6B 


34 


17.0 


10.9 


7B 


36 


15.7 


9.6 


7A 


30 


18.1 


9.8 


S 


31 


13.5 


6.1 



• a. 
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|n;a S1t^d)r in which.^f:t 41 drei;L wtre racou?agtd to writo on their 
bim "oiit^de oi the curricnlw^'' Torrance and Hiller (Torrance > 1965) 
found, that fourth grade cAiidren produci^. fower contributions, than 
did the children in grades three> five, and six. Over. a. six-week 
period, the children wew asked to contribute one item each week to 
a n^azine. The. following data suanarize the production record: 





Number 


Percent 


Grade 


Produced 


of Possible 


3 


86 


57.3 


4 


53 


35.3 


5 


62 


41.3 


6 


74 


49.3 



Evaluations of the stories of these sane children (25 in each 
grade) for originality and interestingness showed a similar but not 
statistically significant trendy as. will., be noted from the following 
suDma^ data: . ’ 



Originality . , .Interest 



Grade * 


Mean 


St. Dev. 


Mean 


St.. Dpy. r 


. . 3 


15^1 


^ 6.19 


5a 




4 


14.5 


4.49 . 


4.7 


. 1.65 . 


5 


14.6 


6.30 


5.8 


2.05 


6 


19.4 


6.12 


7.0 


1.13 



. AxteU (1966), asked , gifted sixth gra^^^ children to plot ijthe 
ups and downs of their .development of curio®' ♦y from the first* through 
the sixth grade. ;$he found that. 65 percen., of .her .Z72 subjects re- 
ported some slui^ period, in their develc^ental curves^ As will be 
noted from the following data, the greatest frequency pf these slunps 
occurred during the foinrth grade: i . 





■ Per cent 


Grade 


Slumped 


1 


3 


2 


17 


3 


22 


4 


31 


5. 


19 


6' 


8 



Figure 2 presents, an interesting contrast between perceptions of a drop 
in curiosity compared with perceptions of a drop in reading speed by 
Axtell's subjects. 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 



Grades 

Figure 2. Number of Students Perceiving Drops iii Curiosity and Reading 
Speed: at Each Grade level {Axtell, 1966) 



A survey of related research reveals the documentation of other 
discontinuities in functioning and/or development that parallel the 
fourth grade siim^ in creative thinking. Some of these seem to be 
related logically to the drop in creative functioning and may provide 
clues to understanding the fourth grade slun|> in creative thinking. 
Ihus, some of these will be reviewed here. 

Barber and Calverly (1963) have associated the concept of imagi-^ 
native ability with **hypnotic-like’* suggestibility. 1!iey found that 
children reached a high point in suggestibility at the fourth-grade 
level, as will be seen in the following summary of means .and standard 
deviations by grade for eight staiidaxdized tests of suggestibility: 



) 



o 




I 
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Grade 


Mean 


St. Dev 


1-2 


4.54 


1.76 


3 


5.36 


1.92 


4 


5.91 


1.70 


5 


5.76 


1.94 


6 


4.77 


2.30 



McConnell (1963) obtained similar results, using four measures 
of visual perceptual suggestibility. He reports his results by age 
rather than by grade and finds a peak in suggestibility for eighth 
and nine-year olds. 

' ' I 

L* Abate (1957) has suggested that the drop in creative functioning 
inay be associated with his measure of uncertainty which follows ’a ;simi- 
lar developmental curve. He reports the following mean ratios of total 
words to uncertainty words for children from kindergarten through fifth 
grade: 



Grade Mean 

K 143.31 

1 86.30 

2 56.18 

S 53.75 

4 31. S2 

5 37.70 ; 

L* Abate expressed the opinion that the peak found at the fourth 
grade might be related to what some workers call .a "neurotic" period 
in the life the growing child. 

Barkan (1960) found that most fourth grade children tend to be 
perfectionistic and easily discouraged by undue adult pressure. This 
perfectionistic trend at about the beginning of the fourth grade might 
be advanced as the basis of one explanation of decreased productivity 
.in creative activities ^ng fourth grade children. This decreased 
productivity and increased concern about evaluation was noted in a stu- 
, dy by Weideman (1961), involving the composition of songs. A smaller 
proportion of the children in the fourth grade submitted songs than 
in any other grade from first through s^ixth. Yet the fourth grade 
enjoyed evaluating the .songs created by other classes. Furthermore, 
their judgment agreed more closely with that of the music experts 
than did the judjgraehts of classes at other grade, levels. . 

* i * ’ 

Still another clue may be provided by an early finding by Bo- 
land (19.10) concerning "risk, taking" or "dare, taking.." She found a 
drop in willingness to risk or to take a dare at about age nine or 
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during the fourth grade. The age of ten, according to this study, 
seems tQ be the. age ^t which dare-taking reaches, a climax. It seems 
to start at age four and' goes with a sudden bounce at about age 
six, and. continues to rise until age eight with girls* The curves 
for both boys and girls drop at age nine, then take a leap at ten. 
Physical, moral, and sQcial dares were included in. Boland's studies. 

# 

As alread)' mentioned, Sullivan's (1953) theory of interpersonal 
development suggests a nuu^er of possible explanations for the fourth 
grade slump in creative thinking. According to him, the skills in 
interpersonal relations being acquired, at. ^out the time a child en- 
ters the fourth girade include: social subordination and accomodation, 
ostracism, segregation into groups, disparagement, stereotyping, com- 
petition and com]^>romise. Sullivan maintained that by this time pres- 
sures toward socialization have almost invariably resulted in a care- 
ful sorting out of that which is agreed to by authorities. Strong 
dependence upon consensual vali^tion develops and unusual ideas are 
laughed at, ridiculed,, and punished. The child sees those around him 
not so much as enemies but as sources of hundliation, apxiety, and 
punishment with respect to vfhat they coimunicate and this tends to 
reduce the freedom and enthusiasm of commvmi cation, especially of 
original ideas.- 

^ndstrom (1959) has explained the decline that occurs in the 
creativity of children's art at about age nine in, terms, of "natural 
tendencies" and the response of our culture to these tendencies. She 
explains that in our dominant culture children at about age nine become 
aggressively competitive within their own groups. Antagonism between 
boys and girls begins to develop. Children of this age are likely 
"to be resistant to adult authority, active and adventurous in physical 
exploits, pitifully eager for the admiration of their peers, and con- 
temptuous of those. younger or older than themselves" (Lindstrom, 1959, 
p. 56), She characterizes them as loyal to the conventional mores 
and respectful of the taboos of their own group; They suppress, 
rather, than acknowledge their personal individuality. She beUeves 
that these socially motivated tendencies to c.onformity to the peer cul- 
ture effectively inhibit the previous egocentric self-confidence in 
spontaneous expression and imaginative creation. They can neither 
achieve the self-confidence of civilized, maturity nor enjoy the infan- 
tile type. Their earlier originality is now regarded by the children 
themselves as error, incompetence, and embarrassing naivete. 
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Evidences of E^cational -and Cultural Discontinuities 

As I puzzled over the discohtinuiies in creative development, 
especially the one that occurs At about the beginning of the fourth 
^ade, many parallel discontinuities in education and society came 
to my attention, 

I have discussed the problem with a number of gifted sixth- 
garders to see if they are aware of sudi discontinuities in their 
development and' what hypotheses they have cohceming them. I found 
^at many of them are keenly aware of these discontinuities and this 
iz- reflated in Axtell's (1966) data, already -reported in the fore- 
going action. They would first point out, *nveil, when we went into 
the fourth grade, we were half-through elemental school, and they 
expected us to act more groim.up'." As such a discussion progressed, 
th^ pointed out that in the fourth* grade they began sitting in brderly 
TOWS in the classroom ^d were required to’ ke^ thier- feet flat on 
the floor. Their classroom activities 'became, more organized and for- 
mal. ThOy received ‘crbdit only for ifhat they wrote on paper.' The 
animals in their stories no longer talked.'- Usually, thi^ had to go 
to another building, tq>stairs in a two-stoiy building, or in another 
wing of the building. They had to do homework and their papers were 
expected to be neat with no smudges » H 1 O subject matter became dif- 
ferent; they began having lessons in geography,’ history, sciehce, 
language arts, ^d the l^e. . They began taking part in student govern- 
ment and started serving as aionitors of their fellow students' be- 
’ havior. 

In administering the tests of creative thinking, my associates 
and I were almost inn^iately inqpressed by the inhibiting influence 
of the fourth graders*^ preoccupation with prevention and the fear of 
malting mental leaps. - Ihe problem, "tVhat are, all of the possible 
things Mother Hubbard could have done when she found no food in the 
cupboard for her do^y?" became extremely difficult for fourth grade 
children. They were so preoccupied with the idea that Old Mother 
Hubbard should have prevented this predicament that they were unable 
to think of alternative ways of sol’ving the problem. TTie fourth grades* 
also wanted to stick Close to the stimuli and resisted making mental 
le{q)s. In the Product Improvement test, fourth graders usually pro- 
duced only marginal improvements., Much of their inhibition seemed to 
stem from the cost that more elaliorate improvements would require. 

In working with teachers, it is apparent that many of those in 
the intermediate grades live in quite a different world from their 
colleagues who teach in the primary grades. Their training has been 
different; their attitudes about children are different; their methods 
of instruction are different; even their ways of relating physically 
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to children are different* Many teachers of the intermediate grades 
admit that they have no idea about what goes on in the third grade. 

In our research (Towance, 1965a), we have found that teachers of the 
intemediate ^ades say that they talk with children about their crea- 
tive writing in ways that are different from the ways teachers of the 
primary grades say that they talk with their piq)ils. The primary 
teachers v:ere the more willing to sacrifice preoccupation with correct- 
ness and fora for creative values. 

4 . 

. * ) 

* 

It is not certain whether parents are aware of the discontinui- 
ties in the children's lives, but they are certainly aware, of the dis- 
continuities in creative functioning and in the troubling and vexing 
b^avior that seems to occur as a side effect. Some time ago, I (Tor- 
rance, 1963a) analyzed a random sanple of 100 letters written to me 
by parents concerning their children who were generally in some kind 
of troub^ie; a^arently because of their creativity. Figure 3 presents 
the data derived from this analysis. Peaks at ages five, nine and 
thirteen will bo noted. 
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Figure Distribution of 100 Letters from Parents Concerning Creative 
Chilibren in Difficulty According to JitgQ 
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It will be noted that the greatest frectuency of such letters corre- 
sponds with the drops in the developnental curves of the creative 
thinking abilities. This gives a rath^ rough indication that many 
creative children exhibit disturbing behaidor at each of these periods* 

Th& following arc excerpts from the letters of parents concerning 
the problems of nine-year olds: 

."Each year since the first grade, the teachers have raved 
about my son's creative ability, .biit moaned over his reading 
development. This year (his fourth in school) has been the 
first that he hasn't been in the bottom groi^, but also, since 
he's learned to conform, his q^eativity is not as outstanding 
as formerly, ife tries not to- be different, he says I" 

"When he was about nine, his teacher was an older woman who 
returned to teaching after eleven years away from the classroom. 

His demand for attention resulted in his confinement in the hall 
coat room. . He took off. He had his special hiding places around the 
neighborhood, and the school' would phone me, to come up. The prin- 
cipal^ gym teacher and I would hunt for him. ' He was usually 
found fairly easily by me." 

"Asked outright, the school replied that they admit defeat, 
that they haven't been able to reach Bruce. . .Asked f^r specific 
diagnosis, with reference to the broad term, 'Emotionally Dis- 
turbed,' the specific is 'Behavioral Disturbance.' They say he 
is HOT retarded and that he is NOT psychotic." 

"In the fourth grade, he had a disastrous year. He had a 
rigid teacher who tried to bend him to his will and he would 
not comply. Needless to say, the war was on... After this sad 
experience, we sent him to a creative art camp during the 
summer where he bloomed like a filly kicking up its heels at 
being free. He did some marvelous work..." 

Although the foregoing distribution of the frequency of letters 
associated with the age of the child provide only a very gross index 
of behavior disturbance, the data conform quite closely with the 
statistics of psychological service centers in at least three metro- 
politan areas. 

A recent study of. psychiatric referrals in- the Los Angeles, 
California, area (Parents' Magazine , May 1963, p. 22) indicates 
that more children in the fourth aiid fifth grades are referred to 
psychiatric services than in any other grade. The next highest 
peak occurs in the seventh and eighth grades. 

I followed up this clue by checking the referral statistics of 
the Psychoeducational Clinic at the University of Minnesota for 1963- 
64. At this center, a peak age for referrals is around age five at 
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which tine ebout as nany .girls as boys are referred# Another peak is 
reached at about age nine or ten, at which time the referral is much 
more likely to be a boy than a girl. 



Similar statistics were obtained from the Atlanta, Georgia, Psy- 
chological Services Department, a part of the public school system. 
During the first half of the 1966-67 acad^ic year, rtferrals by 
grade were as 'foil owe; 



Grade 


Male 


Female 


Total 


K 


. 39 


49 


88 


1 


132 


98 


230 


2 


126 


81 


207 


3 


165 


66 


231 


4 


191 


'97 ■ 


288 


5 


177 


112 


289 


6 


184 


105. 


289 


7 


189 


173 •• 


362 



During this same period, the grade level distribution of children 
served directly by Psychological Services of the Atlanta Public 
Schools was as follows: 


Grade 


Total Served 


■ K. 


12 


1 


64 


2 


57 


3 • 


. 97 


4‘ 


110 


. 5 ' 


100' 


6 


.81 


7 


67 



In both sets of data it will be observed that upswings in referrals 
occur in the fourth and fifth grades. 



A number of students of human development seem to believe that 
children at about the time they enter the fourth grade are more vul- 
nerable to the various stresses that they encounter. Wilt (1959, p. 
10) asserts that at this stage negative criticism may be ’’absolutely 
devastating.” She concedes that it is only the unusual cliild that can 
withstand the pressure to conformity at this age and that ’’creativity 
may all but take a holiday.” Ruth Strang (1962, p. 65) has obsen/ed 
that at this stage most children lose their spontaneous fearlessness. 
She thinks we can expect the developmental curve of creativity to vary 
with the culture and with the school situation. She points out that 
in the United States, many teachers of the first three grades tend to 
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be Bore child-centered than those of subsequent grades. In the 
fourth grade, the acadeiiic requirements become more rigorous and 
teachers tend to become more critical. 

Toynbee (1962), the eminent historian, also points but that 
the developient of abilities can be discouraged easily in a child, 
because children are even more sensitive to public opinion than., 
adults are. They are even readier than adults "to purchase, at al- 
most My price, the toleration that is an egalitarian society's 
alluring reward for poor-spirited' conformity" (Toynbee, 1962, p. 8). 
Toynbee believes that this treatment does not extinguish creative 
abilities but that they take an antisocial turn and that the re- 
pressed ability may be diverted from creation to retaliation against 
the society that has done him an irreparable injustice. He considers 
the educational tragedy that results an unnecessary one. 



Research Questions 

At the time these studies were undertaken, the relevant research 
questions and/or hypotheses could be stated only in general terms. 
Since that time, some of them -have, been stated, more precisely and have 
been tested. To introduce these* more precise questions ahd/or hy- 
potheses at this point would be confusing. Instead, let us examine 
the ones that were asked at the time these studies were undertaken. 

Concerning the developmental data already on hand, the following 
general questions were asked: 

1. How does the content and quality of the creative thinking 

of boys and girls change through the third, fourth, and 
fifth grades, in their stories, questions, hypotheses, and 
inventive ideas? c 

2. To what extent, if any, does various experimental manipula- 
tions result in developmental curves different from those 
found "in nature"? 

Cx)nceming the longitudinal data, the following questions were 

asked: 

1. .What personality characteristics and life experience veri- 
fies differentiate children who continue their creative 
growth during* the transition period from the third to. the 
fourth grade from those who experience a marked decrement? 
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2. What personality characteristics and life experience vari- 
ables differentiate children who show a recovery in their 
creative functioning during the fifth and sixth grades 
from those who fail to show such a recovery? 

Concerning the development of conformity to group norms through 
the early school years, the following questions were posed: 

1. lifhat is the nature of the developmental curve throughout the 
early school years for tendencies to conform to group norms? 

2. What is the nature of the peer pressures against non-conforming 
members throughout the early school years? 

Concerning the comparative data from ten selected cultures, the 
following questions were formulated: 

1. How do the developmental curves for selected creative thinking 
abilities differ among the selected cultures? 

2. What educational experiences, if any, are related to the 
differences in developmental curves for selected creative 
thinking abilities? 



o 
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Chaptei* '2 
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RESEARCH PROCEDURES AND INSTRUMENTS 



The basic plan of the cross-cultural or comparative studies of 
creative development called for the administration of a battery of 
creative thinking tests to samples of children from the first through 
the sixth grade in ten selected cultures. 

The cultures were chosen on the basis of known differences in 
the ways they deal with creative behavior and encourage or discourage 
the characteristics that seem to be essential to the development of 
creative personalities. One school was selected to represent the 
advantaged, dominant white culture of the United States and another 
to represent a disadvantaged culture in the United States. Western 
Samoa was chosen as a near-primitive culture and subjects were ob- 
tained in both the more urban areas and in isolated villages. New 
Delhi, India, and Singapore were selected as underdeveloped and 
emerging cultures with strong traditions. Within each of these cul- 
tures, different language and religious groups were included. Ger- 
many and Norway were selected as representative of the more advanced 
European cultures, Germany as one of the more creative cultures of 
the past and Norway as one of the less creative cultures of bygone 
days but each with rich traditions. In Germany, one school was 
located in the inner city and the other in a suburb. In Norway, 
one school was located in an urban area near Oslo and the other in 
an isolated mountain and fishing area. VJestern Australia was chosen 
as a representative of another relatively new English-speaking cul- 
ture. One school in a predominantly agricultural area and another 
in a predominantly industrial area were chpsen. Each of thesan^les 
and the rationale for its selection will be described in greater de- 
tail in later chapters. 

In addition to the basic data — responses to the battery of 
creative thinking tests by samples of 500 to 1000 children from 
grades one through six in each of the cultures — supplementary data 
were collected to help in understanding and interpreting the perfor- 
mances on tM' tests of creative thinking. The nature of the data 
varied frcm culture to culture due to variations in availability, 
of data sourcesr the skills of the cooperating investigators, and the 
nature of the culture. In most instances, teachers were interviewed 
concerning their philc^:^phy of education, their classroom practices, 
and their concepts of the "ideal child" and the characteristics that 
should be encouraged and discouraged among children. In some instances, 
children in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades were asked to write 
imaginative stories designed to reveal their 
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concepts about how their culture deals with divergent behavior. In 
most instances, children expressed their occupational aspirations. 

In a few instances, collections were made of the most popular chil- 
dren’s books in the locality. In some instances, the Draw-a-Man Test 
or the Draw-a-House-Tree Person Test was administered. 



Creative thinking Tests » 

Three figural, .non-verbal and six veibal test tasks were used 
for assessing the creative tanking .abilities, these were test tasks 
devised by the author. Each of the test tasks selected had already 
undergone considerable developm. :t, had yielded 'satisfactory evidence 
of test-retest reliability. Validity, and ease of administration. 

Since that time these tests have undergone further development, have 
been revised and stan^rdized, and are now ayai.lable for more general 
use (Torrance, 1966b) . ■ These tests have been described in consider- 
able detail in the npxms -technical manual apd the, test-retest reli- 
ability and validity evidence haye been presented.. Thus, this infor- 
mation will be described quite briefly- in this report. Appendix A 
contains sample copies, of the translations and responses from chil- 
dren ip each of. the. t.eh cultures on the figural tests. Appendix B 
contaihs similar information concerning the verbal tests. 

g ^ ^ ^ ' * • « 

• > . 

Ffgural Tesc Tasks. ‘ ' 

. . « , ^ 

The first figural task is the HctUre Construction Test .which 
confronts the subject with a blank sheet of paper and, a piece 
guinned, colored paper in the shape of a "jelly bean.!’ He is instructed 
to think of a picture which will make use of this piece'of paper as 
a major feature. He is encouraged to think of "something ho one else 
in the school will think of"‘and then to add other details which will 
make it coimnunicate an interesting and exciting stoiy, He is "also 
required to make up a title for the picture. . 

• 1 . I ' ' 

The second figural task, the Incomplete Figures Test , presents 
six incompleted figures. to which the subject is instructed to add lines, 
thereby sketching objects or designs, '^e principle of clpsure operates 
to produce obviotis tcspopses as a result of primitive tendencies to 
effect closure in the quickest way possible through the addition of a 
straight line, circle, of curved line. The subject, of course, is 
encouraged to piroduce original, flexible (varied), and elaborate 
ideas and to compose titles for each picture. 

The third figural test task is the Circles Test which consists 
Of a page of 36 one-inch circles. The subject is asked to use the 
circles as the main part of the objects which they sketch,. Fluency, 
flexibility, originality; and elaboration are encouraged by the in- 
tdp structions and test records are scored for each of these four qualities. 
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A time*limit of ten minutes was imposed for each task and in 
testing children in the first three grades, examiners helped the 
subjects record their titles in individual sessions following the 
groi^ administration. 



Verbal Test Tasks 



The first three of the verbal test tasks constitute what I have 
called the Ask-and-Guess Test. The stimulus materials consisted 
prints illustrating the Mother Goose tales of "Tom Piper" and "Din^, 
Dong Bell." (See Plate 11 for photograph of "Ding Dong Bell" print.) 
The first task calls for the subject to ask questions about the pic- 
ture that cannot be answered just by looking at the picture. The 
second task requires the subject to think. of possible causes for the 
action pictured by the print; the third requires him to think of pos- 
sible outcomes of the pictured action. The first task in designed to 
reveal the subject's ability to sense what he cannot determine from 
looking at the picture and to ask questions that will enable him to 
fill in the gaps in his knowledge. The s^ond and third tasks are 
designed to reveal his ability to formulate hypotheses concerning 
cause and effect*. The number of relevant responses produced by a sub- 
ject yields one measure of fluency. The nunber of shifts in thinking 
or number of different categories of questions, causes, or consequences 
gives one measure of flexibility. The statistical infrequency of these 
questions, causes, or consequences or the extent to which the response 
represents^ental leap or depai'ture from the obvious and commonplace 
gives a measure of originality. 

In the fourth test task, subjects are asked to produce clever, 
interesting, and unusual ways of changing a toy stuffed dog or monkey 
to that it will be more interesting to play with. 

The fifth test task, the Unusual Uses Test, calls for interesting 
and unusual uses of tin cans. The fifth task calls for the subject 
to think of possible consequences of three different improbable events. 

In selecting the test tasks, an effort was made to sample as 
wide a range of kinds of verbal creative thinking as possible, to 
make the stimulus materials appealing to all ages, and to choose ob- 
jects and situations that would b^equally familiar or unfamiliar in 
all cultures. It is difficult to specify how successful my associates 
and I were in achieving this goal. It is clear, however, that children 
in all ten of the cultures studied were able to respond creatively to 
these tasks and reportedly tliey enjoyed them. Samples of the test 
records from each culture are presented in Appendix B of this report. 
Characteristic reactions of the different samples to the tests will be 
described in subsequent chapters. 
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Administration of the Tests. of Creative Thinking 

An effort was made to develop a uniform set of instructions for 
administering the tests in all ten of the cultures. Almost no devi- 
ations from these instructions were reported by the examiners. These 
instructions are as follows: 



Procedures for Administering Creative Thinking Tasks 

GENERAL TNSTRUCriONS 

Non* Verbal Creative Thirihing Tasks, Form NVA , will be admin- 
istered to all pupils present on the date of testing in Grades 1 to 6 
(inclusive), . . ‘ 

Thirty minutes of testing time will be needed. Individual in- 
terviews will be held with children in the first, second, and 
third grades in order to identify the symbols they used to Com- 
municate their ideas ^ Verbal Cre^^tive Thinking Tasks, Form VA, 
will be administered in grades 111, IV, V. and VI.. • Certain tasks 
will be omitted in testing third graders, and two tasks will be 
administered orally to both third and fourth graders. Thirty 
minutes of testing time will be required for full administration 
in the fifth. and sixth grades. For the administration of the 
con^lete battery, two thirty-minute periods or one sixty-minute 
period may be used. 

• It is suggested that each group of sub j ects tested be given 
a brief orientation^ something like the following; 

"We are taking part in a study with several other countries 
to learn more about the way boys and girls in different parts 
.of the world learn to use their imagination and think up new 
ideas. In a few minutes I will give you some things to do which 
will give you a chance to use your imagination and show how 
. good you are at thinking new ideas. • Do not worry whether 
.other people will think your ideas are sensible. We want as 
many new ideas as you can think of. I believe you will enjoy 
these tasks and.l hope that you will think hard and do the very 
best you can. 

Now, I will pass out the booklet which we will use." 

PASS OUT FORM NVA, NON-VERBAL CREATIVE THINKING TASKS. 
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NON-VERBAL TASKS 



Write your name in full on the first blank. In the second 

blanks write today's date which is Cto the second line, 

write your age (nearest birthday), your grade, the name of 
your school, and the name of your teacher. 

(In the first grade, it may be necessary for the examiner 
to do this in the individual interview. Make sure, however, 
that each booklet has the child's name on it.) 

"Now, read the instructions with me. In this booklet are 
several interesting things f6r you to do. All of them will give 
you a chance to use your imagination to think of ideas. We 
want you to think of as many ideas as you can in. all of them. 

We also want you to think of interesting and unusual ideas — 
ideas that no one else in the class will think of. Keep adding 
to your ideas and bui.lding onto them whenever you can. 

"You will be given a time limit on each of these jobs, so 
don't waste time. Work fast but don't rush. If you run out 
of ideas before I call time, wait until I tell you before 
you turn to the next page. 

"Do not pay any attention to the rest of this page. Turn 
to the next page when I give the signal." 

"All right, turn now to the next page for the first task." 
TASK 1, PICTURE CONSTRUCTION (CURVED SHAPE) 

"You have been given a piece of paper in the form of a 
curved shape. Think of a picture or an object which you can 
draw with this shape as a part. Lift up this piece of paper 
and then glue it wherever you want it on the sheet to make your 
picture. (Show how this is done. Detach shape from page and 
remount it in another position. This can be done just like a 
postage stamp.) Now add on. lines to complete the picture you 
had in mind. Try to think up something no one else in the 
room will think of. Keep adding ideas to your picture, making 
it as interesting as you can. Use pencil, crayon, or whatever 
you like to make your drawing. IVhen you finish your drawing, 
try to think up an interesting name or title for it. Write 
this on the line at the bottom of the page. (In the first and 
second grades, do this in the individual interview). 




ALLOW io MINUTES. 



"Now yoiir time is Up. Stop working." 



TASK 2. INCOIviPLETE FIGURES 



"Turn to the next page.. Your job is to think of pictures 
you can make from these inccmtplete figures . Add Hnes to the 
six figures on this page to make pictures' of objects or. scenes. 
Try to think of something that no oiie else in the room will 
think of. Then add as many other things as you can think of 
to make it more interesting. Don’t’ stop with your first idea. 
Add other ideas that go with it. Try to think of a good name 
or title for each picture and write it at the bottom of each 
picture. (In the first and second grades, do this in the in- 
dividual interview). 



"Now 1*11 give you three examples for the first incomplete 
figure, two straight lines. (Demonstrate a ladder, a tree, and 
a street as below). 
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**A11 right, go ahead. Don't copy mine. These are just 
examples." 



ALLOW 10 MINUTES. 



"Your time is up. Stop working." 



TASK 3. CIRCLES 

"Now turn to the next task. This is what we call the 
Circles Game. In the next ten minutes, see how many objects 
you can draw which have the circle as a main part. Just add 
a few lines inside the circles, outside the circles, or both 
inside and outside the circles. Try to think of unusual and 
interesting ideas and put in as many different ideas as you 



can think of. In other words, dress up your ideas by adding 
to the idea you started with. If it is not easy to tell what 
your idea is put a name or label below yoar drawing. (In the 
first and second grades, do this in the interview later). 

"First, 1*11 give you three examples." (DeiDionstrate on 
the chalk boatd, the following three examples) . 



ALLOtf 10 MINUTES. 

"All right, your time is up. Close your booklet and 
pass it to the front." (Use whatever method seems best 
in collecting booklets) . : 



"I hope you enjoyed using your imagination and thinking 
ideas on the first set of tasks. In the booklet I am 
going to pass cut now, you will have to write out your ideas 
in words. Don’t worry too much about your spelling but try 
to write so that people cot read them. 

IN TOE THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES ADD: "In this class, you 

will write out only the first three tasks and we’ll let you 
tell your ideas to us on the next two." 

PASS OUT BOOKLETS. 

"First, let’s write in the information called for on the 
cover of the booklet. On the first line, write your name arid 

the date which is On the second, write your 

grade, your teacher’s name, and your school. On the third line, 
write what you think you would like to do when you grow up. For 
example, teach children, run a store, farm, drive a tiuck, be a 
lawyer, or whatever you want to be when you grow up. p^ou might 
choose occupations common In the local community.) 




Ball 



Round Table 



Frying eggs and bacon 



VERBAL CREATIVE THINKING TASKS 
(Third through Sixth Grade). - 
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GIVF nm FOR 



M iLI 



DIETING THE BUNKS. 



*'Now> turn to the first task. ;The first three tasks 
will give you a chanoe to use your curiosity and your ability 
to ask questions and to make guesses about the reasons for 
things. In all three tasks« you will use the picture which 
I shall show on the screen. (USE projector to show 2x2 
slide on screen, back‘;Of imq>, wall, or other light surface . 

If the light in the projector is strong enou^, so that 
enough light can be left on for writing, keep the picture 
on the screen throughout these three tasks. Otherwise, show 
the picture for about 30 seconds and then have them to write) . 



TASK 1. ASK ; 

'*Your first task is to write down all of the questions 
you can think of about what you see in this picture. Ask 
questions about any or all parts of ,the picture and of the 
^ings happening. Ask questions which cannot be answered 
by just looking at the picture. For example, you can tell 
by looking at the picture that the boy wearing red pants 
has a patch, but you can* t tell who patched his pants or 
how he tore a hole in his pants to begin with. 

"All right > go ahead now and write down all of the 
questions you can think of. Write as rapidly as you can 
and don't worry too much about your spelling." 

GIVE 5 MINUTES. - 



TASK 2^ GUESS CAUSES 

"Your time is, up. Turn now to the next page. On this 
page, we want you to make as many guesses as you can about 
what went on’ before what you see in the pictur*'' to cause it 
to happen. What led up to this happening? What' made it 
happen? Make as many guesses as you can about possible 
causes. Wohe of us knows what caused it to happen, and all 
you can do is guess, so don't afraid to guess. 

GIVE 5 MINUTES. 

"Your time is iq>. Stop working". 

TASK Z, GUESS CONSEQUENCES 

"^um to the next page. Here we want you to list as many 
possibilities as you cm of what might happen after this, l^at 
will be the results or consequences of what is going on? What 
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IS going to happen next? What is going to happen in the 
future, even many days or years later, because of what is 
h^pening here?" 

GIVE 5 MINUTES. 



TASK 4. PRODUCT IMPROVH^IENT . 

“Now, let's see how good you are at thinking of ideas 
for i^roying something. Look carefully at this toy dog. 
Your job is to think of as many ways as you can to inmrove 
this toy. dog so that it will be n»re fun for children to 
play with. Hilnk of the most interesting and unusual ways 
you can. Do not bother about the e3q>ense or whether or 
not it is possible to make the improvement. 

“All right, go ahead. Write as rapidly as you cai." 

ALLOW 5 MINUTES. 



TASK 5. UNUSUAL USES 



“Now, turn to the next page. Now, think of as many 
ideas as you can for interesting and unusual uses of the 
toy dog other than as' a plaything . These uses may be as it 
now is or as it could be changedT For example, you can 
leave it as it is and use it as a pin cushion. Or, you 

could make it two or three feet high and strong enough to 
sit on or 'even ride.“ 

ALLOW 5 MINUTES. 

“Now your time is up. Stop working.” 



TASK 6. CONSEQUENCES 

“Now turn to the last page. On this last task, you have 
been given a list of three events or conditions which do not 
exist and probably will never exist. We would like you to 
try to imagine, however, what would happen IF these conditions 
were to come to pass. Nobody really knows, so don't be afraid 
to put down your guesses. 

ALLOW 5 MINUTES. 

"Your time is up. Close your booklets and pass them to 
the front". 
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Special prot>lems of translation will be discussed in the 
chapters dealing with' the specific cultiires and subcultures. 
In all cases, subjects were encouraged to respond in the 
language in which they felt most ccmifortable. 



In most cases scoring was accpnplished from the English 
translations of the test responses,. From time to time, the 
author's scoring concepts have changed. .Thus, in the sunner 
of 1967, all tests were conqpletely rescored by the same 
expert scorer using present concepts of scoring. A separate 
guide for scoring originality was prepared for each, of the 
cultures. These guides were developed on. the basis of tab- 
ulations of the frequency of eeii response in ea(* culture. 

* 

The same standards of infrequency were used* in maicing decisions 
concerning the originality weights . There seemed to be no 
reason why the same procedures for scoring fluency, flexibility, 
and elaboration could not be supplied to the responses from 
all of the different culture groiq>s. 

In brief, the scoring was accon 5 )lished as following: Fluency 
in all cases was simply a count of the number of relevant, scoreable 
responses made by the sid>ject. Flexibility was singly a count of 
the nusber of different categories the responses fell into. The 
same list of categories was used for all cultures. Originality 
was obtained by summing the weights assigned primarily on the 
basis of the statistical infiequency of the response in the 
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particular culture; obvious, irrelevant, and incomprehensible 
responses were assigned weights of zero. Elaboration was 
obtained by counting the nunber of different details used in 
developing the ideas expressed on the figural test tasks. No 



attempt was made to score the degree of elaboration in the 
verbal. test tasks. A scoring worksheet was prepared for each 
test booklet to reduce error and facilitate checking. 

The scorer was a highly reliable one and consistently 
achieved interscorer reliabilities with the author and other 
scorers in the higji .90 »s. 

Reliability and Validity 

A large quantity of test-retest reliability and validity 
data are reported in the norms -technical manual for the 
Toycance Tests of C reative Thinking (Torrance, 1966a). These 

data, however, were developed on the basis of work with English- 
speaking subjects. 

Since the reliability and validity data are available in 



easily obtainable sources and are quite extensive, only a very 
brief sunaaar/ seems desirable in this report. 



Using alternate forms of the test, test-retest reliabilities 

ranging from .71 to .93 were obtained for a sample of fourth, 

fifth, and sixth grade children with tests administered approx- 
imately one week apart. In one sample of fifth graders tested approx- 
imately nine months apart, reliability coefficients ranging from 

.60 to .80 were obtained. In another sample of fifth graders 



tested approximately nine months apart, reliability coefficients 
ranging from .50 to .87 were obtained. With younger children and 
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for greater lengths of time* the test-retest reliability 
coefficients are generally ‘soeewhat loiifer. 

To assure content validity, the author has tri(;d 
deliberately to base the test stinuli, the test tahks, 
instructions, and scoring procedures on the best that we 
know from research about creativity. The same test 
tasks ^ in most instances, have been administerad st all 
educational levels. This has made it possible to determine 
whether or not children and young people identified as 
"creative" behave in ways similar to the w^s in whidi 
eminent creative people of the- past bdiaved when they were 
children and young people. It also enables us to determine 
whether or not adults identified today as' relatively crea- 
tive on the basis of outside criteria behave in ways that can 
be called "creative" on the b^is of test scores. In general, 
the evidence has been rather positive in spite of the com- 
plexities introduced by problems of motivation, unfavorable 
conditions, and the difficulties of conducting well- controlled 
studies. 

In observational studies, we found that children scoring 
high on tests of creative thinking initiated a larger nunber 
of ideas, produced more original ideas, and gave more expla- 
nations of the workings of unfamiliar science toys than did 
their less creative .peers when placed in five-person gro^>s . 

When matched for intelligence, sex,- race, and teacher, the 
most creative children in forty-six classrooms from grades one 
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through six more fTequentiy.than their controls had reputations 
for having wild and fantastic ideas , produced drawings and other 
products judged to be original » and produced wbric diaractexized 
by hunor, playfulness, relative lack of rigidity, and relaxation. 
Weisberg and Springer (1961) studied a sample of gifted (high IQ) 
fourth-grade ptq[)ils. In con^arisen with those who nade the lower 
test scores those who made the higgler scores were rated signif- 
icantly higher on strength of self-image, ease of early recall of 
life experiences, humor, .availability of Oedipal anxiety, and even 
ego development. On the Rorschadi Iidc Blots, they showed a ten- 
dency towa i Unconventional responses, unreal percepts, and fanciful 
and imaginative treatment of the blots. Iheir performance was 
described as being both more sensitive and more independent than 
that of their less creative peers. Among sixth-grade children, 
Fleming and V/eintraub (1962) found significant negative relation- 
ships between the measures of originality, fluency, and flexibility 
and measures of rigidity. Yamamoto (1963) found correlations of 
around .50 between creativity test scores and a composite measure 
of originality based on, creative writings. 

Studies with adults have also been encouraging. In m/ own 
graduate classes, I have found rather consistently that those 
who achieve high scores on the tests of creative thinking develop 
original ideas • in the content area of the course and make more 
creative applications of knowledge than do their less ci^ative 
peers* Hansen and I (1966) found that the more creative business 
education teachers asked more provocative questions, more self- 
involving questiosks, and more divergent ones than their less 
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creative peers. Hansen foiovd a ninber of other si^ificant 
liifferentes between her high and low creative teachers^ 
showing that the more creative ; teachers, as identified by 
the tests, behaved more creatively in the classroom as judged 
by detailed classroom observations . Sonmers (1961) found that 
students carefully identified by college industrial arts instructors 
as creative scored significantly hi^ier on the tests of creative 
thinking than did their less creative peers. Wallace found that 
saleswomen ranking in the i^per third on sales in a large depart- 
ment store scored significantly higher on tests of creative think- 
ing than did their peers ranking in the lower third. He also 
found that the more creative women h^ tended to gravitate to 
those departments judged by personnel managers as requiring more 
creativity. Wallace (1964) also found that measures of oiriginality 
and fluenQT differentiated the several echelons of personnel in a 
large national sales organization. The measures of flexibility and 
elaboration failed to differentiate the highest echelon of sales 
executives from the lower groups but differentiated within the 
various lower levels. 

Some studies have shown that the measures described herein are 
positively related to various kinds of school achievement, while 
others have shown that such measures are unrelated or negatively 
related to measures of school achievement. A careful examination 
of these studies suggests that methods of assessing school achieve- 
ment and methods of instruction nay both be important factors in 
creative growth. 
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Bentley (1966) found the following set of correlation 
cofficiehts fbr four different measures of achieveik^nt in a 
graduate class of 110 stunts in educational psychology and 
a composite measure of creative thinking ability based on a 
battery of the Torrance tests and the Miller Analogies Test 
(MAT ) , an instrument commonly used in graduate school admission 
procedures: 

Adiievement Measure 



Creativity MAT 



Recognition ‘ (multiple-choice test) 

Memory (conpletion and short-answer test) 
Productive Thinking (creative applicationi 
Evaluation and Judgment (decision making) 



.03 


.47 


.11 


.41 


.53 


.37 


.38 


.27 



If one examines closely the research concerning the inter- 
action between different kinds of abilities and different methods 
of instruction, an interesting picture unfolds. Ifhen knowledge 
is obt^ned by authority, a measure of mental age or intelligence 
is a better predictor of adiievement than measures of originality, 
fluency, and the like. .. When knowledge is obtained in creative 
wiQTs, for example by ^scovery or experimentation, the measures of 
originality, fluency, and the like seem to be better predictors than 
scores on intelligence tests (Torrance 1965b). 

Your Class Questionnaire • 

The teachers in the Australian, German, Western Samoan, 

Indian, and Negro (U.S.A.) schools were administered an anthro- 
pologically-oriented questionnaire. In all cases the interviews 
through which these questionnaires were completed were conducted 
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by cooperating investigators who spoke the language of the 
teacher fltiently and had rather wide knowledge of the culture 
and the local school system. 

The questionnaire or interview guide has been reproduced 
in )^pendix C of this report. It contains questions regarding 
the size of the class, its age and sex conposition, seating arrange- 
ments, student participation, student interaction, reactions to the 
test of creative thinking, other testing experiences, pupil drawing 
and art experiences, the curriculum, grading and promotion policies, 
the languages of instruction, the educational philosophy of the 
school as understood by the teacher, the teacher's social and 
educational background, teaching methods, procedures for meeting 
individual differences among pupils, discipline procedures, the 
reward system for pupils, pupil attitudes, and the concepts of the 
teadier of the ideal pipil. 

Other Instruments 

A nunjber of other procedures wert used in a few of the 
cultures or siibOultures but not others and these will be 
described in greater detail in the chapters dealing with those 
particular groups. The U.S.A. Conparison, the U.S.A. Negro, 

Indian, German, and Singapore groups wrote imaginative stories 
about animals and people with divergent characteristics. The 
Western Samoan and Singapore groups were administered the Draw- 
a-Man Test. Collections of children's stories were obtained for 
the Australian, Norwegian, and Singaporean cultures, these 
procedures and the results therefrom will be presented where 
ippropriate. 
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Chapter 3 

CREATIVE DEVELOPMENT IN A SCHOOL REPRESENTING 
THE DOMINANT, ADVANTAGED CULTURE OF THE UNITED STATES 



Many scholars regard the dominant, advantaged culture of the 
United States as indescribably heterogeneous. Other sdiolars, however, 
believe that there is a great deal of commonality in the culture of 
the United States, especially the dominant, advantaged culture of' 
the United States. They explain that a common tradition, a strong 
federal government, nationally syndicated newspaper columns, national 
radio and television networks, textbook publishers with nationwide 
distribution and sales organizations , and the like are powerful 
forces in shaping a relatively coninon culture. 

If an investigator uses highly sensitive. and precise instruments, 
he would certainly find many differences among subcultures within 
the United States. Using such hi^ly sensitive instruments would 
make it impossible to find a school or community that could be 
regarded as representative of the dominant, advantaged culture of 
the United States. A number of less precise instruments, however, 
were available in the present set of studies to guide the selection 
of an elementary school to represent the dominant, advantaged culture 
of the United States. Data had been obtained from teachers and 
parents in different parts of the United States on the Ideal Pupil 
Qiecklist and the Ideal Child Checklist and from children on the 
Imaginative Story Test., These instruments were designed specifically 
to reflect the culture of the respondent as the culture mediates his 
creative development. Data derived from these instruments will be 
presented in this chapter in an attempt to provide at least some 
rough indications of the extent to which we may regard the 
comparison grouT> school chosen as representative of the dominant, 
advantaged culture of the United States. 



The U.S.A. Comparison Groiq) School 

Althoug^i the school chosen as the U.S.A. Comparison Group 
School is unusual in a nunber of respects, the author and his 
associates (on the basis of their experiences in working with 
the teachers and pupils of the school for a total of over 20 full 
days in 1960) agreed that it reflected most of the values, ideals, 
and educational methods, common to other schools in which we had 
done research. The teacheri'. seemed to encourage and discourage 
about the same kinds of behavior and the imaginative stories 
written by the children reflected about the same attitudes concerning 
divergent behavior as we had found in other schools. Empirical data 
concerning these latter pointti will be presented later in this chapter. 
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The school has an enrollment of approximately 650 pupils and 21 
teachers. This included two kindergarten teachers and one teacher 
of mentally ret ar^d children and they are not included in this study. 
Tne school building is a modem, relatively new structure, located 
in a suburb of Minneapolis, Minnesota. The neighborhood in which 
me school is located ^as rather heterogeneous in many respects but 
included no Negroes ^d almost no families that could be regarded as 
disadvantaged economically or culturally. The school had a lunch 

program and a large percentage of the child ien were transported to 
and from the school by buses. 

The school was somewhat unusual in two respects. First it 
was a pleasant and comfortable place in which to work. At the 
end of a full day of work with almost no breaks., the research 
team felt relaxed and zestful. The fresh air system of venti- 
lation was quite effective and there was none cf the fatigue 
usually experienced by the research team after two or three hours 
of work in other schools. Perhaps even more unusual was the 
smoothness- of the order and discipline of the school. Just a 
few minutes before the dismissal bell, classes would begin filing 
into the school gymnasium and assembling by buses. Pron 5 >tly at the 
sound of the dismissal bell, piq)i Is began loading into the first 
bus and in less ^an ten minutes all buses would be loaded and on 
their way. Discipline did not seem to be oppressive but the children 
were certainly well behaved, quiet, and orderly in their activities, 
mere were several general purpose rooms in the school building and 
these were used by the research team for individual testing. Fre- 
”the research team would observe grci:q>s of three to six 
children working industriously on some project away from the 
regular class in some of these rooms. While some of the teachers 
weie as conservative as might be found in any school, others charac- 
tenstically taught in creative ways, especially in sudi areas as art 
and creative writing. Certainly none of the teachers could be re-, 
garded as ”wildly creative^' in any observable sense. 

Almost all of the teachers of the school held bachelor's degrees 
from teachers' colleges in the state of Minne 3 ov’;a. TWo or three of 
them had attended the University of Minnesota and two of them had not 
yet attained bachelor's degrees. The principal of the school 
had attained a specialist in school ad^nistrav-ion award from the 
University of Minnesota and provided excellent administrative 
siQ)port in all of the research team's relationships with the 
school. The Elementary Superintendent of the school system was 
especially supportive and was known to have encouraged some of the 
teasers in the school to teach in more creative ways as an approadi 
to xinding greater satisfaction and excitement in their Jobs. 

Class size ranged from 21 to 29 with a mean of 25.1. The number 
of boys was about the same as the number of girls in each class. 

Classes were also quite homogeneous in age and it was a rai*e child 
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whose age deviated more than six months from the class median age. 

The mean Intelligence Quotient as measured by the Otis Quick-Scoring 
Mental Ability Tests was 111 for the school. The Standard Achievement 
Tests were administered by the principal during the opening weeks of 
the school term. In general, the children were achieving about tT-jo 
years above grade level according to the national norms on the 
Stanford tests as will be indicated by the following median scores 
at each grade level on Total Reading, Language, Total Arithmetic, 
and Total Battery: 







Median Grade Level 




Grade 


Reading 


Language 


Arithmetic 


Battery Total 


3 


5.0 


5.4 


4.6 


5.0 


4 


6.5 


6.3 


5.8 


6.2 


5 


7.3 


7.5 


6.7 


7.1 


6 


9.0 


8.4 


7.9 


8.6 



Some would argue that a school in which the average Intelligent 
Quotient is 111 and the median level of achievement is about two 
years above grade level could not be representative of the 
United States culture. It must be remembered, however, that 
we are trying to represent the dominant, advantaged culture 
of the United States. In my experience, this state of affairs 
is fairly typical of the culture. Ihis was certainly true of 
several of the suburban school systems in the ^ietropolitan 
Twin Cities area. 

The Ideal Pupil and Ideal Child Checklists 

Cultures may be characterized by the ways in which parents 
and teachers encourage c.' discourage certain kinds of behavior 
among its members. Furthermore, perhaps the most powerful way 
a culture inhibits or facilitates creative development is the way 
by which teachers and parents encourage or discourage, reward or 
punish those characteristics necessary for creative functioning. 
Usually this encouraging and discouraging process is reflected in 
what parents and teachers regard as ideal behavior or the kind 
of person they would like to see a child become. 

The Ideal Pupil and Ideal Child aecklists were the basic 
instruments used" in these studies. In developing this instrument, 

I drew from over fifty empirical studies of the personalities of 
creative persons conpared with similar less creative persons • "Hie 
first checklist derived from a survey of these studies consisted of 
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84 characteristics, some of which' were overlapping* The list was 
pared down to sixty characteristics and then "healthy** and **physically 
strong*' were added for "reference" puxposes* The same checklist is 
included in both the Ideal Pupil Checklist and the Ideal Child Check* 
list; the instructions are also essentially the same« Parents are 
asked to use their own children as a frame of reference while 
teachers are asked to keep their pupils in mind in i making their 
ratings of the characteristics. The following instructions are 
used with the Ideal Pi^jil Checklist; 

"Check each of the characteristics listed on this page 
whidt would describe the kind of person you would like to see 
the children you teach become . Doublecheck the five charac- 
teristics which you consider ibost important and believe should 
be especially encouraged. Draw a line through the characteristics 
which you consider undesirable and which should be discouraged or 
punished." 

This procedure has the very desirable advantage of being easy to 
administer within a very short period of time under individual- and 
group-testing conditions. More precise and Conqplex procedures have 
been devised and used in some of our studies. The above procedure 
makes the instrument a rather "coarse-grained" one, but a greater 
degree of precision does not seem to be needed for the purposes of 
this investigation. 

For any given san^le or group of subjects rankings can be obtained 
for each of the characteristics by weighting the responses of each 
subject as follows; 

TVfc points, each doublecheck (especially encourage) 

One point, each single check (encourage) 

Zero, each unmarked response (neither encourage or discourage) 
Minus one, each "cross out" (discourage) 

Table 1 contains a list of the sixty-two characteristics 
comprising the checklist with rankings derived from 54 teachers 
in the area where the comparison group school is located, from 
84 parents of the comparison group school, a sample of 1,512 
teachers from several parts of the United States, and a sample 
of 335 parents from several parts of the United States. 




Table 1 



Rankings of Ideal Child/Pupil Characteristics by 
Conqparison Group Teachers and Parents and Larger 
U.S.A. Samples of Teachers and Parents 



Characteristics 


: Comparison | 
1 Group 
loadiers 
(N=54) 


Comparison 

Group 

Parents 

(N-84) 


\ USA 

! Sample 
j Teadiers 
(N=1512) 


USA 

Sample 

Parents 

(N=335) 


Adventurous 


\ 20.5 

i 

41 

j 


I 30 


19 


30 


Affectionate, loving 


14 


32 


12 


Altruistic, good of others 


48.5 

« 


40.5 


36 


40 


Always asking questions 


35.5 


42 


38 


41 


Attempting fiifficult jobs 


22 

J 


25 


20 


24 


1 

A self-starter 

j 


i 

i 8 

( 

i 


10 


12 


17 


A good guesser 

j 


1 


51 


53 


53 


Bashful 


56 


55 


56 


55 


Becomes preoccupied 


36 


47 


41 


45 


Considerate of others 




i ■ 


1 


1.5 


Critical of others j 

i 

3 


1 50 ! 

1 ! 


\ 57 i 

: 


46 


56 


1 

Courageous in convictions ■ 

1 


26 


22 


22 


20 


1 

Courteous ' 

1 


17 


12 


8 


6 


Curious 

j 


5 


8 


4 


10 


Con^etitive j 

j 


23 


22 

* 1 


34 


26 


Desires to excel 


18 


26.5 : 


21 


25 


Determined 


3 


5.5 i 


6 


7 


Disturbs class organiz* 
and procedures 


62 


59.5 


60 


61.5 


Domineering ' 


6o«5 


59.5 


61 ' 


59 
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Table 1 cont:?nuod 

C 

Characteristics 


USA 

omparison 

Teachers 


USA 

Comparison 

Parents 


USA 

Sample 

Teachers 


USA 

Sample 

Parents 


Does work on tioei j 

j 


t - 


.. 17 


13 


14 


Emotional 


51.5 


53. 


50 


51 


Emotionally sensitive 


29 


46 


43 


48 


1 

Energetic 


15.5 


. 15 


14.5 


15 


Fault-finding 


57.5 


’ ;^■58■ 


58 


60 


Haughty > self-satisfied 


60.5 


62 


62 


61.5 


Healthy | 


4 


: 2 


7 


1.5 


Independent in judgment 


8 


17 


16 


23 


Independent in thinking 


iJ 


5.5 


2 


8 


Intuitive 


.31 


34 


•30 


33 


Industrious 


12.5 


.9 


9 


9 


Likes to work alone 


42 


36 


44 


38 


Never bored 


39.5 . 


38 


40 


42 • 


Nonconforming 


43.5 


48 


51 


49 


Negativistic 


57.5 


61 


59 


58 


Obedient 


29 


19.5 


25 


11 


Popular, well- liked by peers 


24 


30 


28 


27 


Persistent 


20.5 


22 


23 


29 


Prefers complex tasks 


36 


35 


39 


39 


Physically strong 


36 


31 


37 


28 


Quiet 


48.5 


44 


48 


46 


Receptive to ideas of others 


2 


32 


11 


18 


Regresses occasionally 


53 


49 


49 


50 


Reserved 


47 


40. S 


47 


43 



o 
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Table 1 continued 

Characteristics 
1. 


USA 

Con^arison 

Teachers 


USA j 

Comparison 1 
•Parents 


USA 

Sample | 

Teachers j 


USA 

Sample 

Parents 


Remembers well 




l3 


1 


19 ~” 


Self-confident 


12.5 


1 


. 10 ' 


5 


Self-assertive 


33.5 

1 


39 




36 


Self-sufficient 


32 

f ^ 


■ '■24.- - 


3r . T 


22 


Sense of humor 


6 


3 


3 ■ 


3 


Sense of beauty 


11 


X 


17 


13 


Sincere 


10 


4 


5 


4 


Spirited in disagreement 


38 


45 


45 


44 


Strives for distant goals 




30 


26 . • j 


32 


Stubborn 


59 


56 


57 


1 57 


Sophisticated 


51.5 


50 


■ 54 


47 


Timid 


55 • ■ 


■54- 


. 55 


54 


Thorough 


15.5 


18 


18. 


'yt 

A 


Talkative 


43.5 


52 


52 


52 


Unwilling to accept . things 
on mere say so 


29 


43 


35 


37 


Visionary 


35.5 


29 


27 


34 


Versatile, well-rounded . 


26 


26.5 


14.5 


16 


Willing to take risks 


33.5 


37 


29 


31 


Willing to accept judgment 
of authorities . 


39.5 


33 = 


33 


35 
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Hie rank-order coefficient of correlation between the 
rankings of the comparison group of teachers and the larger group 
of United States teachers was .96. Similar relationships were 
.found between the comparison group sample of teachers and groups 
of teachers in specified areas of the United States. For exai^le, 
a rank-order coefficient of correlation of .94 was obtained v;ith a 
sample of teachers in Sacramento, California, and one of .98 with 
a sample of teachers in Georgia. When compared with the Australian 
sample, the coefficient of correlation was .82; one of .44 was 
obtained for the comparison group sample compared with the teachers 
in the Berlin, Germany, schools studied. 

When the rankings of the comparison groiq? parents were conpared 
with those of the larger group of parents, a rank-order coefficient 
of correlation of .96 was obtained. 

These findings suggest that, there is a great deal of commonalty 
between the values ..of the comparison groiq) teachers and patents when 
conpared with teachers and parents in other parts of the United States. 
Since the teachers and parents from other localities were also largely 
from advantaged groips, the case for considering the conparison group 
school as at least reasonably representative of the dominant, advantaged 
culture of the United States is strengthened. 

The data presented in Table 1 will become more meaningful even 
in characterizing the culture of the U.S.A. comparison group when they 
are contrasted with similar data from the other cultures investigated 
in tnese studies. 

Data from Imaginative Stories by Children 

Data obtained from the analyses of .imaginative stories by 
children in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades provides a further 
opportunity to characterize the culture of the comparison grcip school 
and at the same time compare it with other groups within the United 
States. Available from another study (Torrance, 1966c) was a comparison 
of the stories written by children in the comparison group school 
with those written by diildren in a school in Geoigj.a representing 
the dominant, advantaged culture of that. area. 

The imaginative stories were written spontaneously within a 20- 
minute period on a title chosen by the dilld from a list of ten title.s 
all of which deal with animals or persons having some kind of divergent 
characteristic, such as a flying monkey, a silent lion, and a woman 
who can but will not talk. In one of the analyses made of these stories, 
attention was given to the stress-seeking or stress -avoiding behavior 
of the hero or main character of the story. 

The nature of the stress -seeking efforts reported in the 
stories of the Minnesota and Georgia comparison groups is summarized 
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in Table 2. 



Table 2 

Nature of Stress-Seeking Efforts Reported in Imaginative 
Stories by Pre-adolescents in Two Dominant United States Groins 



Nature of Minn» (N=200) Georgia (Ns 100) 

Stress-Seeking Number Percent Number Percent 



Spontaneous, in 
response to ■ 
challenge- 


132 


66.0 


70 


70.0 


Provoked, in re- 
sponse to threat, 
coercion, etc. 


30 


15.0 


14 


14.0 


Unsuccessful at- 
tenq[)t to avoid 
stress 


20 


10.0 


8 


8.0 


No stress-seeking, 
or successful 
stress avoidance 


18 


0.0 

^ * A # A 


8 


. 8.0 



It will be noted that the distribution of responses among the 
four categories of stress -seeking are almost identical. In both, 
the predominant response is indicative of a self-acting, spontaneous, 
response to challenge and stress with relatively little stress 
avoidance. It should be pointed out that these distributions differ 
significantly from those obtained from disadvantaged groups within 
the United States and from cultures outside of the United States. 

The Minnesota and Georgia comparison groups reported about the 
same frequency of reversion to a lower level of stress once having 
encountered stress. Such reversion occurred in 21.5 percent of the 
Minnesota stories and in 24 percent of the Georgia ones. 

The data in Table S summarize the analyses regarding the way 
the environment responds to the stress -seeking efforts of the main 
characters of tne imaginative stories. It will be noted that the 
anticipation of oppositional forces is about the same in the two 
groups, but that the Minnesota (con?>arison groi;q)) sample more 
frequently anticipated supportiveness from the environment thju) the 
Georgia group. 
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Table 3 

Response of Enyironment to Stress -Seeking Efforts Anticipated in 
Imaginative Stories by Preadolescents in Two Dominant United States Groups 



Environmental 

Response 


Minn. 

Number 


(N»iooi . 

Percent 


Georgia 

Number 


(N.100) 

Percent 


St^portive 


f ^ 

72 


36.0 


22 


22.0 


Oppositional 


48 


24.0 


25 


25.0 



In the original study (Torrance, 1966c) it had been concluded 
that the two groups were so similar in most respects- that the results 
might be pooled to represent the "dominant white • culture" of the 
United States. Again, these data strehgthen the case for regarding 
the comparison school selected as being representative of a dominant, 
advantaged culture in the United States. 

Evidence of the Fourth Grade Slump 

Since the study was to be an. attempt to understand the fourth 
grade slump in creative thinking, there was a need to establish the 
fact that. such a phenomenon occurs in the comparison group school. 
Since I had first observed the fourth grade slump in creative thinking 
in the Circles Test (Pigural) and the Ask-and-Guess Test (Verbal), an 
examination was made of the results obtained on these two test tasks 
using the scoring system then in use. The results were confirming, as 
will be observed from Figures 4, 5, 6, and 7. 




Figure 4. Mean Fluency Scores on Circles Test 
by Grades in U.S.A. Comparison Group School 




Figure 5. Mean Elaboration Scores on Circles Test 
by Grades in U.S.A. Comparison Group School 




Figure 6. Mean Originality Scores on Circles Test 
by Grades in U.S.Ao Con^jarison Group School 
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Figure 7. Mean Fluency Scores on Ask-and-Guess Test 
by Grades in U.S.A. Comparison Group School 
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In Figure 4, it will be obsenxJ that fluency of idea'; 
drops in the fourth grade to about the same level as achieved by 
the first grade and descends even lower in the fifth. One would 
not bo too concerned about a drop in fluency if it were accompanied 
by rises in elaboration end/or originality. This does n^t occur, 
however, as the drops in elaboration and originality shown in 
Figures 5 and 6 are .about as severe in these respects as in the 
case of fluency. 

Figure 7 shows a somewhat similar picture for a verbal task, 
the Ask-and*Guess Test. One important difference is that some 
recovery occurs in the fifth grade and by the sixth grade perfoimance 
is at a level superior to that attained by the third grade. 



Some Characteristics of the Dominant, Advantaged Culture of U.S.A. 

Before presenting the creative development data derived from the 
comparison group school and proceeding with a consideration of the 
data from other cultures, it seems necessary to summarize briefly 
our analysis of the relevant characteristics of the dominant, advantaged 
culture of the United States. Such a review seems necessary in order 
to underst^d the reasons for selecting cultures for study and to use 
the data yielded by these studies for understanding the fourth grade 
slump in creative thinking. One hypothesis is that it is at about 
the time a child reaches the fourth grade in this culture that he 
becomes enculturated. Thus, it seems important to identify those 
characteristics of culture that may help explain why this 
enculturation would result in a drop in creative functioning and in 
an apparent discontinutiy in creative development. 

In atten^ting to do this, I have accepted the point of view of 
Spencer (1961) and other anthropologists that , there is an "American 
culture" and that it can be isolated and identified. I have chosen 
to use the term "dominant, advantaged culture of the United States" 
instead of simply "American culture" because there is considerable 
evidence that there are numerous minority and disadvantaged groups 
in the United States who do not share this culture. I also feel 
that is a need to differentiate the culture of the United 

States from that of Canada, Mexico, the South American countries, 
and the like. 

The characteristics that I shall list have been identified 
repeatedly by anthropologists, but I have limited my attention to 
those which appear to me to inhibit creative functioning as I have 
experiTnented with ways of facilitating creative growth (^mong 
children and in administering tests of creative thinking. 

Sucess -Orientation 




Many critics of the culture of the United States have alleged 
that we have a success-oriented culture and that our educational 



system does not prepare children to cope with frustration and 
failure. All things deterimentaX to success must be prevented 
and there are feelings of guilt if this is not achieved. This has 
emerged repeatedly in testing children at about the' fourth grade 
level, as in the ^fother Hubbard Problem to whidi I have^ already 
referred. 

Toynbe'^ argues that this success orientation causes 

the affluent r:^Jority in present-day United States to striye' 
desperately “to arrest the irresistible tide of change." They want 
to conserve that social and economic system that made possible their 
comfortable affluence « This causes public opinion to place an 
enoxbously high premium on social conformity and standardization. 

Comparative educators such as King (1961) contend that the 
success-orientation that characterizes the United States cai^es us to 
be blind to the need for children to learn how -to search for 
knowledge. The goal of education becomes the acquisition of good 
paying jobs instead of the search for knowledge. He points out that 
although schools in- the United States provide audio-visual aids ' 
most generously, there is a great lade of apparatus for children 
to use in a search for knowledge. On the other hand, there are many 
materials with which to make things. 

Peer-Orientation 

Many anthropologists have told us that ours is the mest peer- 
oriented culture in the world. Evidence of this orientation and its 
effects upon the thinking of children in the intermediate grades is too 
obvious and widespread to enumerate. Some of them have been 
documented in the report of the classroom experiments reported in 
Rewarding Creative Behavior (Torrance, 1965a). 

Unusual or original ideas, outstanding performance, and almost 
any kind of divergent behaviro become the target of peer pressures 
to conformity. The British scholar of con^arative education. King 
(1961) observed ir. sdiools in the United States* “a remarkable 
concern lest any '±ild be unusual •“ He commented that this concern 
especially extends to worry lest any child appear intellectually 
outstanding, though there were no such concerns tdjout excellence on 
the “sports field." 

Sanctions against vTuestioning and Exploration 

Although we generally recognize the need for children to ask 
questions and in other ways inquire about the uysteries of their 
world, most parents imd teachers seem to do an outstanding job 
of squelching such tendencies. associates and 1 have from time 
to time made efforts to study the questions children ask in their 
classrooms. Generally, it has been impossible to obtain enough d%ta 
to analyze, since the children were given no opportunities to ask 
questions. In some cases, we have asked for the cooperation of the 
teachers in giving time for children to ask questions . The children 
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were so ill-prepared for such an e3q)erience that they, exhibited 
what mi^t be regarded as a* '‘state of shock.’* 

Teachers and parents have, perfected cany devices of ridicule 
and evasion for putting the curious child in his place. Perh^s 
this punitive and often hostile behavior is related to the success- 
orientation of the teacher who is unwilling to aidmit ignorance on 
any point. 

Divergency Equated with Abnormality 

Many teachers and parents still asSocihte any kind of divergent 
behavior or "differentness" with abnormality* Historically, almost 
all invento.es, conposers, creative scientists;. and- other breakthrough 
thinkers have been regarded as more or less insane. The imaginative 
stories concerning animals and persons with divergent characteristics 
show a preoccupation with the eradication of the divergency rather 
than a concern for understanding the divergency or for using it 
constructively. 

Even such admired characteristics as honesty, courage, and 
altruism are regarded as abnormal and indicative of illness if a 
person ejdiibits a greater degree of these chiaracteristics than is 
the norm for his particular group. This is dramatically reflected 
in the Ideal Pupil and Ideal Child Checklists by teachers and parents 
in the dominant, advantaged culture of the United States as shown in 
Table 1. 

Work-Play Dichotomy 

Another characteristic orientation of United States culture is 
the dichotonQT between work and play. The child is si^osed to 
enjoy play and dislike work and is regarded as unhealthy if he does 
not. In wy opinion, this is one of the reasons why teachers do not 
provide children with more opportunities for learning in creative ways. 
Most children enjoy the creative search for knowledge and the practice 
of new skills in the context of creative ways of learning. This makes 
many teachers feel guilty and fearful that they will be criticized 
for making school fim. 

Non-Causal Orientation 



Althou^i some cultures are far more non-causually oriented than 
the United States, numerous pieces of evidence seems to indicate 
that our culture is rather non-caus7jally oriented. Ojemann (1961) 
has repeatedly presented evildv^nce on this point and has developed 
In-service education progranjs for teachers and parents to help them 
remedy their imhility to thinl: causally. Ojemann maintains that 
our culture teaches the child early to deal with human behavior 
without trying to understand it and that this tends to be continued 
into adulthood, even among professional teachers, counselors, and 
acministrators . This non-causal orientation is quite strong in the 
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imaginative stories written by children in the comparison gro^> 
school. 



Other Characteristics 



Although most of the other cultural characteristics that have 
been suggested in the process of our research can be as^sociated with 
one of the characteristics identified above,, several oi: them need to 
be mentioned without comnent at this time. One of these might be 
called the "Standardization Orientation." It is of. course related to 
the conformity orientation but is not identical to it. It is also 
related to an increasing "Urban Orientation," because the emphasis 
on standardization is more marked in towns and cities th^in in rural 
areas. Another mi^t be called the "Limited Family Oi'ientation." 

In the dominant, advantaged culture of the toited Staties, a child 
usually has only two parents and is little influenced by the larger 
family of gran4>arents, uncles, aunts, and the like — the extended 
family is more likely to occur in some of the disadvartaged cultuTCs 
of the United States than in the dominant, advantaged culture. Finally, 
there is in the enculturation process in the United States the basic 
paradox of "training for individual attainment and achievement for the 
ends of society" (Spencer, 1961, p. 136). Again, this is- reflected 
in the data from the Ideal Child and Ideal Pupil Checklists presented 
in this chapter — the extremely high rating given to "considerateness 
of others" and "courtesy" and the relatively low rating assigned 
"altruism, working for the good of others" and 'courage" md the 
extremely high rating given "independence in thinking and . 

relatively moderate one given "independence in judgment" and desires 

to excel." 

Creative Development in the Comparison Group School 



The means and standard deviations of scores oh the three 
figural tests are reported in Table 2 by grade and sex. It will 
be observed from these data that a peak is actually reached in the 
second and third grades with quite a drop in most of the measures 
in the fourth grade. Some interesting sex differences will be 
observed here and dealt with more thoroughly later in this report. 

It will be noted that boys tend to excel girls on the measuw of 
originality at all grade levels and at some levels these differences 
appear to be considerable. At the same time, it will be noted that 
Se girls tend to excel the boys on the measure of exaboration. ^ese 
observations are in line with a number of other indications t.»at the 
dominant, advantaged culture of the United States permits more 
orieinality and deviation from behavioral norms among young boys 
thm among girls and that girls are ejq)ected to be the elaborators, 
the detail workers, the eniroiderers of our society who make 
things "fanqr." Such "fanciness" is frequently discouraged among 

boys and called "sissy." 
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T^le 4 . , 

Means and Standard Deviations by Grade and Sex on the Figural Tests 
of Creative Thinking in the U.S.A. Comparison Group 



Sex ajiH Fluency Flexibility . Originality Elaboration 

Grade St. Dev. Mean St. Dev. Mean St. Dev. Mean St.Dey. 



Fii*st Grade: 

Boys (N*36) 13.86 


4.01 


10.78 


2.93 


1344 


1041 


37.75 


14.16 


Girls (N»36) 13.75 


4.28 


11.39 


• 3.36 


1041 


• 5.84 


54.08 


17.71 


Total^=72) 13.80 


4.12 


11.08 


3.14 


11.78 


8.31 


45.92 


17.92 


Second Grade: 

Boys (N*58) 17.28 


5.27 


12.69 


3.22 


17.41 


7.92 


56.03 


18.25 


Girls (N*65) 17.38 


5,36 


13.26 


3.11 


12.37 


6. SI 


59.65 


17.20 


Total (N=123)17. 33 


5.27 


12.99 


346 


14.75 


7.75 


57.94 


17.72 


Third Grade: 

Boys (N*59) 17.14 


6.26 


12.56 


3.63 


16.07 


8.36 


44.25 


15.92 


Girls (N»72) 17.26 


4.28 


12.79 


2.8C 


13.62 


6.40 


5341 


18.01 


Total(H*131)17.21 


5.25 


12.69 


349 


14.72 


7.42 


4942 


17.60 


Fourth Grade: 

Boys (N=S5) 15.71 


3.65 


12.80 


2.84 


14.68 


7.08 


42.23 


13.77 


GirlsXK*36) 15.94 


4.77 


12.47 


3.59 


11.44 


6.56 


51.28 


15.43 


Total (N=71) 15.83 


4.22 


12.63 


3.22 


13.04 


6.7 


46.82 


1543 


Fifth Grade: 

Boys (N-71) 16.35 


5,29 


13.25 


3.97 


20.92 


9.48 


53.22 


18.18 


Girls (N*73) 17,45 


5.68 


14.03 


4.38 


17.71 


7.04 


58.40 


18.31 


Total (N=144) 16.91 


5.50 


13.64 


4.19 


19.29 


8.46 


55.85 


18.36 


Sixth Grade: 

Boys (N=38) 17.21 


4.18 


14.10 


3.41 


20.76 


7.34 


62.58 


19.51 


Girls (N«35) 17.72 


5.62 


13.23 


3.75 


15.43 


8.28 


69 .9! 


17.91 


Total(N=73) 17.45 


4.89 


13.68 


3.58 


18.20 


849 


6640 


18.99 



The data upon which the developmental curves are based were tested 
for linearity by the method described by Walker and Lev (1953, pp. 276- 
278). An r was computed between scores and grade levels. An etar was 
;.thenfcoPi 7 utdd using the sums of squares for treatment, error aiid total 
for single classification non-repeated analysis of variance. Finally 
an F-ratio was confuted, which, if significant, indicates that a non- 
linear technique would account for a greater proportion of the variance 




than a Peatsonian r. The results of these tests are reported in 
Table 'i. It will be noted that there are significant departures 
from linearity for males, females, and cooiblned males and females 
for the measiures 6f originality. The departures from linearity 

« < • 

Table 

Tests of Linearity of Developmental Curves for Scores on Figural 
Tests of Creative Thinking in the U.S.A. Comparison Group School 





Males 




Females 


Combined 


Measure 


F-Ratio 


P 


F-Ratio 


:p_ 


F-Ratio 


P 


Fluency 


2.27 


N.S. 


3.31 


.05 


6.40 


.01 


Flexibility 


0.77 


N.S. 


2.46 


.05 


3.20 


.05 


Originality 


3.23 


.05- 


3.53 


.01 


5 .07 


.01 


Elaboration 


10.65 


.01 


5.07 


.01 


13.66 


.01 


Reference: 


H. H. Walker and J. 


Lev. Statistical 


Inference . 


New 


York: Holt, 


, Rinehart, and Winston, 1953. 


Pp. 276-278. 





are also statistically significant for females and combined males 
and females for the measures of fluenc>»^ and flexibility. It is 
believed that these data provide defensible evidence of a fourth 
grade slump, since the tests at all grade levels were administered 
under the same conditions and as a group test. Thew is certainly 
no reason to think that the second and third grades, for example, 
had any advantage over the fourth grade. 

The means and standard deviations by grade and sex on the Ask 
Questions part of the Ask-and-Guess Test for the comparison group 
school are reported in Table 4. In these data, we observe, a sharp 
drop between the third and fourth grades. It should be noted, however, 
that in this school, the Ask-and-Guess Test was administered orally 
to the first three grades and as a written test in the upper three 
grades. (In the other cultures the Ask-and-Guess Test was administered 
orally as in the first three grades.) Research by Sagsn and Torrance 
(1962) indicates that children in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
are somewhat handicapped by having to write their responses. Even 
applying the correction suggested by this study, the mean scores of the 
fourth graders in the present instance do no^' exceed those of the 
third graders.. Even by the most optimistic estimates, there is a 
levelling off between the third and fourth grades. At least, there 
is no evidence of growth. 
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Table 6 

Means and Standard Deviations by Grade and Sex on the Ask 
Questions' Test in the U.S.A. Comparison Group School 



Sex and 


Fluency 


Flexibility 


Originality 


Grade 


Mean 


St .Dev. 


Mean 


St.Dev^; 


1, «««% 
ia^cui 


St. Dev. 


First Grade: 


Boys (N=36) 


6.06 


4.54 


4.42 


3.01 


6.22 


5.63 


Girls (N»36) 


7.19 


5.54 


5.08 f 


2.96 


6.28 


7.18 


Total (Ns72) 


6.63 


5.06 


4.75 


2.98 


6.25 


6.40 


Second Grade: 


Boys (N*58) 


7.07 


4.07 


5.31 


2.73 


7.88 


5.63 


Girls (N=65) 


6.19 


3.00 


4.86 


2.33 


5.77 


5.09 


Total (N=122) 


6.59 


3.52 


5.05 


2.51 


6.71 


5.41 


Third Grade: 


Boys (N=59) 


9.38 


4.57 


6.54 


2.88 


10.54 


7.12 


Girls (N=72) 


9.07 


4.96 


6.62 


3.15 


10.74 


7.93 


Total (N=131) 


9.22 


4.75 


6.58 


3.01 


10.65 


7.51 


Fourth Grade: 
Boys (N=35) 


4.51 


2.37 


3.71 


1.66 


4.17 


4.05 


Girls (N=36) 


4.51 


2.73 


3.89 


1.68 


3.76 


2.56 


Total (N=71) 


4.51 


2.54 


3.81 


1.66 


3.96 


3.35 


Fifth Grade: 
Boys (N*71) 


7.86 


3.96 


5.30 


1.98 


5.65 


3.83 


Girls (N=73) 


7.74 


3.96 


5.78 


2.50 


5.58 


3.99 


Total (N=144) 


7.80 


3.95 


5.54 


2.27 


5.61 


3.90 


Sixth Grade: 


Boys (N=3C) 


6.97 


2.96 


5.53 


2.86 


6.63 


4.22 


Girls (N*35) 


7.37 


3.33 


6.00 


2.04 


5,75 


2.49 


Total (N*73) 


7.16 


3.11 


5.75 


2.50 


5.51 


3.89 . 



The observed sex differences are not entirely 
consistent. In the second and thitd grades, the boys appear to 
have a slight but fairly consistent advantage over the girls. In 
the fourth and fifth grades differences practically fade out. In 
the sixth grade, the girls forge ahead of the boys slightly on 
Fluency and flexibility but the reverse is true of originality. 



so 



T^le 5 contains a suninaxy of the means and standard deviations 
by grade and sex on the Guess Causes part of the Ask-and-Guess Test. 



Table 7 

Means and Standard Deviations by Grade and Sex on the Guess 
Causes Test in the U.S.A. Comparison Groi^ School 



Sex and 
Grade 


Fluency 


Flexibility 


Originality 


Mean 


St. Dev 


. Mean 


St. Dev. 


Mean 


St. Dev. 


First Grade: 














Boys (N=36) 


2.67 


1.82 


1.69 


0.79 


1.42 


1.34 


Girls (N=S6) 


3.28 


1.92 


2.47 


1.18 


■ 2.97 


3.32 


Total (N*72) 


2.97 


i:88 


2.08 


1.07 


2.19 


2.63 


Second Grade: 














Boys (N»58) 


3.02 


2.01 


2.26 


1.27 


3.74 


3.53 


Girls (N»65) 


2.77 


1.93 


2.23 


1.34 


1.98 


2.76 


Total (N«123) 


2.88 


1.96 


2.25 


1.30 


2.77 


3.23 


Ihird Grade: 














Boys (N*59) 


4.59 


1.99 


3.14 


1.03 


5.68 


4.37 ;.:i 


Girls (N«72) 


5.05 


2.53 


3.81 


1.55 


5.90 


4.38 


Total (N«131) 


4.83 


2.29 


3.49 


1.37 


5.80 


.4.35 


Fourth Grade: 














Boys (N=35) 


3.31 


2.25 


2.69 


1.64, 


3.91 


3.07 


Girls (N=36) 


3.16 


1.95 


2.32 


1.27 


4.05 


2i84 


Total (N=71) 


3.24 


2c09 


2.50 


1.46 


3.99 


2.93. 


Fifth Grade: 












- 


Boys (N=71) 


4.61 


3.86 


2.94 


lo87 


4.10 


6.63. - 


Girls (N=73) 


5.53 


4.37 


3.42 


1.95 


5.26 


5.11 


Total (N»144) 


5.08 


4.14 


3.19 


1.92 


4.69 


4.47 


Sixth Grade: 












- 


Boys (N=38) 


4.55 


1.97 


2.68 


1.02 


5.45 


3.34 


Girls (N=35) 


5.00 


3.35 


3.00 


1.33 


5.63 


4.57 . 


Total (N=73) 


4.77 


2.71 


2.84 


1.18 


5.53. 


.3.95 



The picture here is about the same’ as in the case of the Ask 
Questions part of the test. The evidence for the fourth grade 
slump, however, is not quite so clear when a correction is made 
for the fact that the fourth graders had to write their responses. 
Causal thinking seems to develop rather slowly and there are 
indications that its development may be fairly continuous through- 
out this period. Sex differences are small and somewhat inconsistent. 
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By the fifth and sixth grades, however, the girls seem to have 
attained a slight advantage over the boys in all of the measures. 

Similar data for the Guess Consequences part of the test are 
presented in Table 6. The evidence for a fourth grade slump is 
somewhat stronger than in the case of Guess Causes. Even a correction 
based on the Sagen and Torrance (1962) study would not bring the 
fourth grade means \xp to the third grade means. In general, the sex 
differences do not appear to be very great nor consistent. 

Table 

0 

Means and Standard Deviations by Grade and Sex on the Guess 
Consequences Test in the U.S.A. Conparison Group School 



Sex and 


Fluency 


Flexibility 


Originaiity 


Grade 


Mean 


St. Dev. 


Mean 


St. Dev, 


, Mean 


St. Dev. 


First Grade: 


Boys (N=36) 


4.14 


2.03 


3.06 


1.39 


3.61 


3.21 


Girls (N=36) 


4.28 


2.87 


2.92 


1.81 


3.36 


3,70 • 


Total j[N=72) 


4.21 


2.47 


2.99 


1.61 


3.49 


'3.44 


Second Grade: 
Boys (N=58) 


4.50 


3.25 


3.12 


1.81 


4 . 88 


4.52 ' 


Girls (N«65) 


4.00 


2.36 


3.04 


1.55 


3.90 


3.52 


Total (N«123) 


4.22 


2.79 


3.08 


1.66 


4.34 


4.00 


Third Grade: 
Boys (N*59) 


6.46 


3.24 


4.16 


1.69 


** 

8.94 


6.68 


Girls (N=:72) 


5.95 


3.49 


3.95 


2.07 


8.48 


6.45 


Total (N^\131) 


6.19 


3.36 


4.05 


1.89 


8.70 


6.52 


Fourth Grade: 
Boys (N=35) 


4.20 


2.35 


2.89 


1.43 


4.29 


4.03 


Girls (N=36) 


3.86 


2.12 


3.14 


1.72 


4.95 - 


3.42 


Total (N*71) 


4,03 


2.08 


3.01 


1.58 


4.62 


3.72 


Fifth Grade: 
Boys (N=71) 


5.79 


4.18 


3.30 


2.54 


5.54 


4.24’ 


Girls (N=73) 


6 . 2 v 8 


4.08 


3.85 


1.78 


5.95 


5.61 


Total (N=144) 


6.04 


41.2 


3.58 


2.20 


5.75 


4.97 


Sixth Grade: 


Beys (N==3a) 


5.21 


1.77 


3.58 


1.37 


5.82 


3.08 


Girls (N=35) 


5.11 


2.49 


3.60 


1.46 


5.71 


3=96 


Total (N=73) 


5.16 


2.14 


3.59 


1.40 


5.77 


3.51 
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The Product Improvement Test was not administered to the 
first, second and third grades of the cotpparison group school, 
but data are available from a- similar school in the same geograph- 
ical area. These data were obtained under conditions similar to 
those that existed where the Product Improvement Test was adminis- 
tered in other cultures except that the time limit ww eight 
minutes in the United States group rather than ten minutes, ^ese 
results are presented in Table 7 along with the results from the. 
fourth, fifths and sixth grades as a rough approx^ation of what 
we might have expected had the test been administered in the 
con^arison groiqp school. 



Table ^ 

Means and Standard Deviations by Grade and Sex on the Product 
Improvement Test in the U.S.A. Comparison Group School 



Sex and 


Fluency 


Flexibility 


Originality 


Grade 


Mean 


St. Dev. 


Mean 


St .Dev. 


Mean 


St. Dev. 


First Grade (N*35) 


11.21 


6.55 


4.47 


2.04 


5.75 


4,64- 


Second Grade (N»38) 


10.80 


5.56 


4.82 


2.15 


4.64 


4.24 


Third Grade (N=32) 


15.57 


7.73 


5.58 


1.96 


7.31 


5.67 


Fourth Grade; . ^ . 


Boys (N=35) 


7.80 


4.59 


3.54 


1.94 


7.31 


6.64 


Girls (N=56) 


7.46 


3.80 


3.95 


1.25 


5.70 


4.42 


Total (Ns71) 


7.62 


4.18 


3.75 


1.62 


6.49 


5 .63 


Fifth Grade: , , . 


Boys (N=71) 


8.83 


5.59 


4.22 


1.99 


7.87 


6.64 


Girls (N*73) 


9.76 


5.06 


4.66 


1.78 


9.39 


6 . 80 


Total (N*144) 


9.30 


5.23 


4.45 


1.89 


8.65 


6.79 


Sixth Grade: .. _ __ 


Boys (N»38) ■■i- 


9.68 


4.06 


4.82 


1.56 


9.18 


5.13 


Girls (N»35) 


11.74 


5.68 


5.71 


1.87 


9.03 


6.29 


Total {N-73) 


10.76 


4.98 


5.25 


1.76 


9.11 


5.76 



Again, there are strong indications of the existence of a 
fourth slvssp. Although the fourth, grade children had to write 
their own responses, they were allowed ten minutes rather than 
ei^t. Even with the correction suggested by the Sagen and 
Torrance study (1962) , the means of the fourtli graders would not 
suipass those of the third graders except possibly in originality. 
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In summaiy, it may be said that the existence of the fourth 
grade slunp in creative development in. the U.S.A. comparison group 
s^ool seems wasonably clear. In the cai>e of the figural measures, 
tte evidence is qwte clear and there are statistically significant 
d^artures f^rom linearity in the developmental curves. Although 
the issue is so^wbat confused in the case of the veibal neasuzes 
because of the in^yidual administration below the fourth grade 
and the groyp administration at and above the fourth grade ^ the 
evidence still seems rather strong. Even with rather liberal 
corrections for equivalency between individual and group administration. 

the mean scores of the fourth graders do not exceed those of the third 
graders , 




Chapter 4 
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CREATIVE DEVELOPMENT IN A SEGREGATED NEGRO SCHOOL IN THE SOUTH 



Southern Negro Culture 

A segregated Negro school in central Georgia was 
selected to represent a disadvantaged, minority culture of 
the United States* Many other choices could have been made, 
but the Southern Negro culture certainly represents one 
of the largest disadvantaged minorities in the United States. 
The urban Negro culture is depicted almost daily and hourly 
on television, newspapers, magazines, and radio. It has 
also been the subject of much study by social scientists 
and has been the object of massive educational efforts. 
Comparatively little attention, however, has been given to 
the Negro culture /niral c\nd small town U.S.A. where approx- 
imately fifty percent of the population is Neg/ro. It was 
anticipated/ however, that the culture of the school selected 
would reflect most of the characteristics found in other 
studies of disadvantaged groups in the United States. Since 
it is to be expected that these characteristics strongly 
influence the creative development of children reared, in a 
disadvantaged culture, it seems desirable to att^pt to 
siunmarize these . 

It seems to be generally expected that che homes in a 
disadvantaged culture will have some or all of the following 
characteristics: 

1. Little formal education of parents. 

2. Low level employment opportunities. 

3. Siibstandard housing. 

4. Unstable family ties. 

5. Broken home, 

6. Little apparent interest in or motivation for 
school affairs. 

7. Lack of books and/or learning media. 

The following characteristics of disadvantaged cultures 
might be expected to impede creative developments 

1. Crowded and/or otherwise inadequate living quarters. 

2. Few facilities at home for play. 

3. Pew books in the home. 
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4. Language other than standard English spoken in the 
home. 

5. Impoverished lemguage background. 

6. Intent to leave school as soon as the law allows. 

7. Lack of interest in reading. 

8. Rarely uses ccmmunity facilities such as pviblic 
library . 

9. Preference for comic books as reading material. 

A number of recent studies (Frost and Hawkes, 1966; 
Webster, 1966) had identified a variety of intellectual 
characteristics that seem to be typical of children reared 
in disadvantaged cultures. I have compiled the following 
list of such characteristics that would seem to facilitate 
certain types of creative development (primarily the non- 
verbal types) and impede others (primarily those associated 
with verbal skills) : 

Anti-intellectual attitude . 

Articulate in role playing situation. 

Auditory perception impaired. 

Decelerating intellectual growth. 

Enjoyment of games. 

Enjoyment of music. 

E r^oyment of sports. 

Expressive speech . 

Fear of being ridiculed high. 

Feeling of alienation. 

Feelings of inadequacy strong. 

Feeling of being misunderstood. 

Few interests. 

Formal language deficit. 

Gestures expressive. 

High degree of familiarity with the concrete . . 

High responsiveness to kinesthetic^timuli • 

Humor . 

Inability to abstract. 

Inability to classify concrete phenomena. 

Inability to conceptualize’^, observations . 

Inability to give verbal explanations. 

Inability to observe and state sequences of events. 
Inability to perceive precise relationships. 

Informal language rich in imagery. 

Low ability to see cause and effect. 
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Low responsiveness to oral or written stimuli. 

Little or no experience in evaluating past actions . 

Little or no experience in setting and proceeding to 
goals . 

Negative self image as a learner and problem solver • 

Nonverbal in typical school situations. 

Physical style of learning. 

Preference for familiar. 

Quick and pra mature closure. 

Reading skills poor. 

Short attention span in listening to verbal material. 

Single-mindedness . 

Slow learning but not necessarily dull. 

Speeded or timed test performance poor. 

Time perspective poor. 

"Tune out" capacity high. 

True-False test performance best. 

Visual perception impaired. 

Inability to elaborate. 

It has not been within the province of this study to 
determine the degree to which the characteristics listed 
above appear in the school selected for study. Nor do we 
have objective indications of the degree of poverty and 
cultural disadvantage in which the children live. The 
scant information available to me^ however ^ led me to expect 
that the culture of this school is relatively though not 
extremely disadvantaged and that the characteristics listed 
above are present to a rather high degree. 

Just as the data from the Ideal Pupil Checklist aided 
us in placing the UcS.A. comparison group school as represen 
tative of the disadVvantaged Negro culture of the South. 

Data were obtained from the teachers in the subject school 
on the checklist and also from a sample of Negro teachers 
in Mississippi. These results are reported in Table 8 along 
with the rankings obtained from the 1512 U.S.A. teachers 
described in the preceding chapter and a special sample of 
45 Negro teachers in Mississippi . The method for obtaining 
the rankings is also described in the preceding chapter. 



Table 10 
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Comparative Rankings on Ideal Pupil Checklist of Teachers 
in the U.S.A. Negro School, a Sample of Mississippi Negro 
Teachers, and a Large Sample of U.S.A. (Advantaged) Teachers 



Characteristic 



Subject Negro U.S. 

Negro * Teachers Teachers 
Teachers Mississippi (N=1512) 
(N=13) (Ng45) 



Adventurous 
Affectionate, loving 
Altruistic, good of others 
Always asking questions 
Attempting difficulc jobs 
Bashful 

Becomes {Absorbed 

Considerate of others 

Courageous in convictions 

Courteous 

Competitive 

Critical of others 

Curious 

Desires to excel 
Determination 

Disturbs class org^ization 
and procedures 
Does work on time 
Domineering 
Feels strong emotion 
Emotionally sensitive 
Energetic 
Fault-finding 
Good guesser 
Haughty,^ self-satisfied 
Healthy ' 

Independent in judgment 
Independent in thinking 
Industrious 
Intuitive 

Likes to work alone 
Negativistic 
Never bored 
Nonconf orming 



9 


15 


19 


31 


. 29 


32 


24 


23.5 


36 


31 


3i 


38 


24 • 


10.5 


20 


59.5 


56 


56 


46.5 . 


44 


41 


1.5 


7 


1 


9 


16 


22 


5 


3.5 


8 


24 .. 


22 


34 


44 


51.5 


46 


9 


26 


4 


16 


3.5 


21 


16 


10;5 


6 


56 


61.5 


62 


24 


3.5 


13 


60 


59.5 


61 


58.5 


■ 55 


50 


35.5 


Cl c ' 

Jk • 


43 


24 


14 


14 


61^5 


58 


58 


39.5 


46 


53 


61.5 


61.5 


62 


1.5 


= c 


7 


15 


26 


16 


50 


23.5 


2 


31 


21 


9 


31 


35 


30 


53.5 


43 


44 


51 


54 


59 


53.5 


46 


40 


39.5 


50 


51 
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Obedient 


5 


1.5 


25 


Persistent 


44 


38.5 


23 


Physically strong 


16 


32 


37 


Popular, well-liked by peers 


42 


32 


28 


•^^!fers complex tasks 


24 


32 


39 


Quiet 


51.5 


48 


48 


Receptive to ideas of others 


35.5 


18.5 


11 


Regresses occasionally 


39.5 


46 


49 


Remembers well 


16 


1.5 


24 


Reserved 


46.5 


40.5 


47 


Self-assertive 


39.5 


38.5 


42 


Self-confident 


3 


9 


10 


Self -starting 


35.5 


26 


12 


Self-sufficient 


49 


40.5 


34 


Sense of beauty 


9 


2i 


17 


Sense of humor 


5 


17 


3 


Sincere 


9 


12.5 


5 • 


Spirited in disagreement 


52.5 


53 


45 


Strives for distant goals 


16 


12.5 


26 


Stubborn 


56 . 


59.5 


57 


Talkative 


44 


46 


52 


Thorough ^3 


24 


29 


18 


Timid 


56 


57 


55 


Sophisticated 


31 


42 


54 


Unwilling to accept say so 


35.5 


36. 


35 


Versatile, well rounded 


16 


18.5 


14.5 


Visionary 


24 


37 


27 


Willing to accept judgment 








of authorities 


9 


8 


33 


Willing to take risks 


24 


34 


29 



Rank-order coefficients of correlation were computed between 
the rankings derived from the responses of the teachers of 
the subject school and those derived from the Mississippi 
Negro teachers and the relatively large sample of teachers 
that might be regarded as representing the dominant, ad- 
vantaged culture of the United States. A coefficient of 
correlation of .89 was found between the rankings of the 
teachers of the subject school and the Mississippi Negro 
teachers and one of .78 was found between the rankings of 
the teachers of the subject school and the composite rankings 
of the 1512 U.S.A. teachers. 
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A rank-order coefficient of correlation of .74 was found 
between the teachers of the subject school and a sample 
of 76 white teachers in the Scime state, whereas one of .98 
was found between this sample of white teachers and the larger 
U.S.A. sample of teachers. These findings support the idea 
that the school chosen reflects values common to the Negro 
culture of the South and that this culture does not share 
in all of the values of the dominemt, advantaged culture of 
the U.S.A., at least in regard to the kinds of behavior 
that are encouraged and discouraged. 

The Subject School 

As already indicated, the subject school is located iri 
a moderate sized town in middle Georgia. The town is known 
as an educational and agricultural center and also has a 
few small manufacturing plants. Approximately fifty percent 
of the population of the county is Negro. 

The school building is a newly-constructed brick structure, 
having thirteen classrooms, a library, and a cafetorium. 

There is a large play area. In a news article appearing in 
the local county newspaper at the beginning of the school 
term in 1963, the philosophy of the school was described 
as follows: 

"The school should serve as a center for improvement 
of community life by stressing the intellectual, 
physical, social, ethical, cultural, moral, af^sthetic, 
and spiritual phases of behavior* in 'order that, chilr? / 
dren may adjust to problem situations... The theme is, 
'Helping to make our environment healthy, through 
increased skills . ' " 

In this same article, the prograio of the school was 
described as "full, rich, and varied, designed to help pupils 
develop the habits, skills, and attitudes which are nec- 
essary for the highest type of citizenship." The faculty 
was described as feeling that one of the roost important 
single aims of the total program is keeping their pupils in 
school. They stated that they were striving to achieve this 
goal by employing interesting, wholesome learning situations. 

At the time the data were collected, 451 pupils (235 
boys and 216 girls) were enrolled in the school. There 
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were classes at each grade level from one through six 
and one seventh grade class. The average enrollment per 
class was 34,6 and ranged from 29 to 39. 

The subjects ranged in age, grades one through seven 
from six to seventeen years. The average age of the first 
graders at the beginning of the school year was seven years 
and the average age of the seventh graders was fourteen 
years. The first graders ranged from six to ten years of 
age; second graders, from six to twelve years of age; third 
graders, from seven to fourteen years of age; fourth graders, 
from eight to fourteen years of age; fifth graders, from 
nine to fourteen years of age; sixth graders, from ten to 
seventeen years of age; and seventh graders, from twelve 
to sixteen years of age. 

According to the interviews conducted with each teacher 
of the school, seating arrangements varied from grade to 
grade. No age or sex groupings were reported in grades one, 
two, and four. A distinct grouping by sex was reported in 
grades three and six and to some extent in grades five and 
seven . 

Despite the relatively large within-class differences 
in age, students are reported to show no tendency to form 
cliques on an age basis within classes. This may be ex- 
plained in part by the teacher’s practice of assigning 
the class seating arrangement. Except in the seventh grade, 
the seating arrangement is regulated by the teacher and is 
based on the ability of the students. In the seventh grade, 
the seating arrangement was described as "indiscriminate.’' 

Only in one of the third grade classes did the teacher 
report a preference for both boys and girls to work alone. 

In the remaining classes, no preference for either working 
alone cr in groups was reported. The teachers reported 
repeatedly that pupils do not form definite age or sex 
cliques, but that they associate primarily on the basis 
of "soi'iial standing" or ability. Some of the less capable 
students were reported by their teachers as preferring to 
work with other pupils who are brighter or mors capable scho- 
lastically. Generally, however, pupil work groups were 
fonrisd on the basis of similar levels of ability. The 
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teachers reported rather generally that pupils worked 
readily together and that conflicts In the classroom 
were rare. 

All teachers reported some tendency for pupils to 
foiin groups on the basis of sex], boys preferring boys 
and girls preferring girls, .This tendency reaches its 
greatest strength (lOO percent) at the beginning of the 
fifth grade . 

In all cases ^ the tests of creative thinking were 
administered by the curriculum director^ assisted by two 
regular classroom teachers. No deviations from the 
standard test Instructions were reported . 

All teachers reported that their pupils had had 
experience In taking group intelligence tests and 
standardized reading tests.’. All except the teacher of 
the beginning first grade class reported that their 
pupils had taken standardized achievement tests . 

All teachers Indicated that their- pupils had had 
experience with multiple -choice^ true-false^ and 
completlon-of -blanks tests. All teachers from the third 
grade through the seventh reported that their pupils had 
had experience with essay testa. One second grade^ one 
third grade ^ and both fifth and sixth grade teachers 
Indicated that their pupils had been given experiences 
with creative^ . multiple-response tests. Timed tests 
appeared to be relatively rare compared with groups from 
other cultures, averaging about 3.7 timed tests per 
class per year. 

The- most favored method of instruction was definitely 
the Individual recitation and this method of Instruction 
was used in every class almost dally throughout the year. 
The second most favored method was the group recitation, 
used on the average about 3.5 times per week In each 
class . Experiments and demonstrations appeared to be 
practically unknown. 

In all classes, the regular classroom teacher 
assumed responsibility for art instruction. In some 
cases, pupils were permitted to choose what they would 
draw or paint. At other times, the teacher prescribed 
what should be drawn. 

In ten of the thirteen classes, the attitude of the 
pupils toward the tests of creative thinking was described 
by the teachers as approving. In one of the third grade 
classes and in the seventh grade ^ their attitude was 
characterized as "neutral"; in the beginning first grade 
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class, attitudes were described as disapproving. Eleven 
of the thirteen teachers expressed surprise concerning 
the wide range of individual differences elicited by the 
tests . 

The three flgural test tasks (Picture Construction, 
Incomplete Figures, and Circles) >?c're administered in all 
classes from the first through the. fourth grades. The 
Ask -and -Guess, Product Improvement, and Unusual Uses 
test tasks were administered in grades three through 
seven. Subjects in grades four, five, and six were 
asked to write imaginative stories .concerning either 
"The Flying Monkey" or "The Lion That Wouldn't Roar." 
Information was obtained from pupils in grades three 
through six concerning .their occupational aspirations. 



Occupational Choices of Pupils 
j^n Subject School 

It is believed that the occupational choices and 
aspirations of children tell us a great deal about the 
culture of which they are a part . Information about the 
occupational choices and aspirations of children should 
yield useful clues concerning those areas of experiencing 
that have been placed off-limits to the children of a 
particular culture. Children as they approach adoles- 
cence appear to become increasingly aware of the precise 
nature of these taboos or off-limits areas of experience. 
In another source (Torrance, 1965a), I have shown that 
the expressed occupational choices or aspirations of 
children are strongly influenced by a sensitivity to what 
is permitted and what is taboo in terms of sex rol«s. 

It was anticipated that the awareness of off-limits would 
be even more evident in racial groups, such as Negroes 
in the South, where social pressures and economic reali- 
ties impinge upon dally life. Although the present 
sample is small and is influenced by some rather unique 
factors, several interesting facts emerge. 



Procedure 

At the time the verbal tests of creative thinking 
were administered, pupils in grades three through seven 
were asked to respond to the question, "What kind of 
work do you want to do when you grow up?" 



Results 

The results are presented with the obvious limita- 
tions inherent in the smallness of the sample and the 
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choice of a single school. Table 11 presents a smramary 
of the occupational choices expressed by the boys in the 
subject school along with comraratlve data obtained from 
boys in the dominant culture (all white) in grades four 
through seven. 

Prom these data it is apparent that the range of 
work perceived to be within their reach by the Negro 
children in the subject school is rather narrow . If we 
discount the areas where only slngl^cholces appeared, the 
range is reduced to ten categories of work. By far the 
most popular category is that of medical doctor. Although 
the scholastic ability and educational achievement of the 
subjects may make this choice unrealistic, there is an 
obvious recognition that the role of the Negro doctor is 
a respected and accepted one in the community in which 
the data were obtained. In this x^^rtlcular community, 
there is a Negro doctor who is greatly admired and 
respected among adult members of the white community. 

Such success has already stimulated several Negro youths 
in the community to begin and complete successfully 
medical studies. 

The second choice in frequency among, the " boys falls 
in the area of housing construction. These boys wish to 
be carpenters, bricklayers, or painters. The distribu- 
tion of these choices through the grades is uneven, but 
a marked preference appears in grades five and six, ' 
perhaps out of a realistic recognition that these occu- 
pations provide good pay and are attainable by Negro 
youths. Other manual and semi-skilled occupations 
fairly popular among these Negro boys are : bus and 

truck drivers, police, and farmers, although the latter 
category is inflated by a group of five boys in the 
fifth grade with a perhaps romantic interest in becoming 
cowboys. A majority of the third grade boys (not shown 
in Table 11) want to be professional football players, 
an area in which Negroes can excel. Of the older pupils 
in the sixth and seventh grades, professional athletics 
is also a fairly popular choice. 

It will be noted that there are certain categories 
of occupations chosen by whites but not by Negro male 
pupils. These are air pilot, astronaut, artist, mili- 
tary, veterinarian, and scientist. One Negro boy did, 
however, express a desire to be a doctor of science or 
medicine, but by contrast nine percent of the white 
pupils wished to be scientists. The occupations listed 
by white boys but not wy Negro boys may be interpreted 
as perceived taboo areas by them. It may also be that 
the limitations of a small town community reduces the 
range of choices among the boys in the subject school. 
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The taboo element, however, is undoubtedly evident. The 
percentage figures indicate that medicine for the Negro 
boys is far more attractive than for white boys . The 
same is true for such occupations as bus or truck driver, 
police, and teacher through all of the grades and for 
housing construction occupations in fifth through seventh 
grades.. 

Data concerning the occupational choices or aspira- 
tions of the girls in the subject school and the sample 
from the dominant white culture are presented in Table 12. 

It will be noted that teaching is an overwhelmingly 
popular choice among the Negro girls at all grade levels, 
with nursing emerging as an equally popular choice in 
the seventh grade. If we combine the few girls who 
desire to become medical doctors with those who desire 
to become nurses, teaching is still the most popular 
vocation except in the seventh grade. It should be 
noted that nursing has been an acceptable occupation for 
Negro girls in this community. ' It is interesting that 
secretarial aspirations are few, showing a slight 
increase in the seventh grade. From these data, it 
appears that the range of work seen as both permissible 
and attractive by Negro girls is even narrower than that 
of the boys, only seven effective occupations being 
chosen if the categories having only one choice are 
eliminated . 

It would appear that the taboo occupations for 
Negro girls, by contrast with the occupational choices 
of the comparison group girls are; air hostess, artist, 
veterinarian, and scientist. It is unlikely that any of 
the girls in this sample hare ever seen any woman in 
any of these occupations. The failure to choose art 
occupations is especially striking to me in view of some 
of the excellent art ability I have seen demonstrated by 
Negro children in Georgia. Both boys and girls in the 
subject school are reported by their teachers to conform 
to fairly stereotyped patterns, the boys drawing cowboy 
pictures, animals, and automobiles and the girls drawing 
domestic pictures, dolls, children, and flowers. The 
teachers reported that the children are sometimes free 
to draw what they wish but at other times the teacher 
Instructs them what to draw. 

Comparing the choices of the girls in the two 
samples, teaching is the most popular choice in both, 
but much higher with the Negro girls than with the 
comparison group girls. Nursing comes second in both 
groups with the Negro girls having a slightly greater 
percentage, except in the sixth grade. The comparison 
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group girls appear to be consistently more Interested in 
secretarial work than the Negro girls. 



Discussion 



Occupational choice may not appear at first sight 
to be directly related to creative development. Yet a 
vocational choice in later adolescence is dependent upon 
both the realities of the economic and social situation 
primarily at the time of choice and an imaginative aware- 
ness of the choices possible. The ambitions of most 
children are understandably unrealistic and often 
romantically based, but the oral choices made later may 
be limited by a lack of imagination, limitations of 
flexibility and an inability or unwillingness to look 
beyond the obvious. With greater mobility occupational 
choices are not limited to those occupations only avail- 
able in the local community. Yet where whole areas are 
seen as taboo this may act as a strong inhibiting 
factor, not only vocationally, but in the wider implica- 
tions of educational sensitivity. 

The evidence presented would seem to support the 
view that Negro students are much more confined In their 
choices and are Interested, perhaps more than white 
students, in those occupations offering status within 
racial limits. The question, how can children be helped 
both realistically and imaginatively to see vocational 
possibilities, is a pertinent one; in Negro communities 
under existing racial hostilities this problem reveals 
many subtil and complex factors. 

The relationship between creative development and 
vocational choice seems to be an area meriting fui'ther 
detailed research. 



Summary 

The pupils in the subject school were asked, "What 
kind of viork do you want to do when you grow up?" The 
vocational choices were rather limited in range for both 
boys and girls, but noticeable differences between the 
sexes were to be seen in the grades tested. 

Local factors in the community may account for the 
most popular male choice of medical doctor. The next 
most popular were skills Involved in housing construction 
and other manual skills. For girls, teaching children 
is the marked choice of most, with nursing a close 
second, the strong medical traditions of the area being 
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expressed.i.in this manner by the girls, although a few 
state medical doctor as their preference. Between them 
teaching and medicine accounts for 84 per cent of the 
responses, leaving very few choices to other areas. 

Comparisons with a large sample of white students 
in grades four through seven reveal taboo areas for 
Negro males to be pilot or astronaut, artist, military, 
veterinarian, and scientist; for Negro females, they are 
air hostess, artist, veterinarian and scientist. 

The relatlonoiilp between creative development and 
vocational choice was discussed and seen" as an area 
worthy of future research. 



Southern Negro Cul t ure Revealed 
in Imaglnatlve~~Storle~ 



Procedure 



All children in grades four, five, and six of the 
subject school were asked to write imaginative stories 
either on "The Flying Monkey" or "The Lion Who Couldn’t 
Roar." Analysis and coding of the stories was based 
upon the assumption that they acted as a form of 
projective technique, children revealing in fantasy 
material their perceptions about divergent behavior and 
how their culture deals with such beliavior. 



Story Preferences 



The two stories of "The Plying Monkey" and "The 
Lion Who Couldn't Roar" are basically about two differ- 
ing types of divergent characters . The first is an 
animal who has gained additional powers, by being able 
to fly, and the second is an animal whose normal powers 
are curtailed. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
most children choose the flying monkey in preference to 
the roarless lion as their theme for imaginative story 
writing (129 to 18). The reason for this may be that 
most of them find greater release from the everyday 
limitations of childhood by fantasying in a positive 
sense, rather than fantasying with material which would 
remind them of their own unused and undeveloped powers. 

When we compare the choices of the Negro children 
in the subject school with other groups, it is found 
that a much larger and statistically significant 
proportion choose the Flying Monkey topic. Comparing 
the total choices in all grades with similar totals from 
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t^'o £,amples of white children at the same grade levels, 
we see this marked difference in Table 13 . 



Table 13 

Choice of Imaginative Stories by Three Groups between 
The Flying Monkey and the Lion Who Couldn't Roar 



Cultural 

Group 


Monkey 

Story 


Lion 

Story 


Comparison with Fegro 
Chi-square ^.i' . 


Sdnplc 

P 


Negro U.S .A . 
Sample 


129 


18 






Parochial 
School (Minn.) 


212 


142 


37 . 104 1 


.001 


U.S. A. Compari- 
son Sample 


183 


155 


50.435 1 


.001 



This significant difference between the Negro and 
white responses to the choice of story, may be explained 
by the hypothesis of greater insecurity of the Negro 
children when facing the possibility of a divergence 
which is of a negative nature, limiting rather than 
adding to the powers of the hero* Further data with 
Negro children in other schools would be useful to test 
this hypothesis. 



Originality of Stories 

A marked feature of the stories by the Negro pupils 
is an impoverishment of style and ideas, the content for 
most children being brief and rather colorless. A few 
children seemed to let themselves go, but the general 
picture is one of hesitation, inhibition and restriction 
of creative expression in this form of free writing. 

This may, of course, only reflect the limitations of a 
formalized mode of education, stemming from a curricular 
approach of a formal kind. When compared, however, with 
results in other areas of creative thinking, a total 
restrictive pattern is evident . 

The instructions given for the writing of the 
imaginative stories were all designed to encourage 
originality and interest . No ready-made scales for 
evaluating either of these characteristics could be 
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located. The relevant literature was surveyed in an 
attempt to determine what characteristics of compositions 
had been considered in rating them on originality and 
Interest by various groups . These were then listed and 
nine characteristics for each were selected as being 
appropriate for relatively objective scoring. Most of 
the scoring criteria for Interest were obtained from the 
work of Flesch and his associates (1955). The others 
were gleaned from a variety of sources. 

The stories were scored for originality under nine 
categories, for the presence of each, one point being 
given. The total possible originality score was there- 
fore nine points. These categories were: picturesque- 

ness, vividness, flavor, pex’sonal element, original or 
surprising solution or ending, original setting or plot, 
humor, invented words or names, and other unusual twists 
of style or content. 

As an indicator of the impoverished level of the 
Negro children's stories we note the number of children 
in each grade who scored zero on originality. These 
pupils showed none of the qualities in the nine cate- 
gories of originality listed above. 

Table 14 

Number of Pupils at Each Grade Level in the Subject 
Negro School Scoring Zero on Originality 



Grade 


Number 


Originality 
Zero Scores 


Percentage of Pupils 


4 


44 


17 


38.64 


5 


63 


13 


20.63 


6 


41 


6 


14.63 


Combined 


148 


36 


24.32 



Table 15 shows the mean originality scores by grade 
for the Negro and U,S.A. Comparison schools. Both 
Tables l4 and 15 reveal the severe limitations of the 
Negro pupils . The picture is quite similar when we turn 
to the quality of interest in the stories. 
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Table 15 

Mean Negro Sample Originality Scores, Compared with 
Similax* Grade Sample Results in the 
Comparison Group, t~test results 



Grade 


Group 


Number 


Means 


St. 

Dev. 


P 


4 


Negro U.S.A. Sample 
U.S.A. Comparison Group 


44 

81 


0.89 

3.89 


0.84 

1.84 


<T; 0 l 


5 


Negro U.S.A. Sample 
U.S.A. Comparison Group 


63 

187 


1.52 

3.55 


1.16 

1.82 


<.01 


6 


Negro U.S.A, Sample 
U.S.A. Comparison Group 


41 

92 


1.61 

4.72 


1.02 

1.78 


<.01 



Interest of Stories 

In evaluating the interest of the imaginative 
stories, the following nine categories were used: con- 

versational tone, naturalness, use of quotations, variety 
of kinds of sentences used, variety in length of sentence 
and sentence structure, personal touch, humor, questions 
and answers, and a portrayal of the feelings of a charac- 
ter. One point was given for the presence of each of 
these qualities . Zero scores were found for 25 percent 
of the stories by the children in the subject school. 

The means and standard deviations of the Negro children 
and the U.S.A. Comparison sample are presented in 
Table l 6 . 



Means 

the 


Table 16 

and Standard Deviations of the Interest Scores of 
U.S.A. Negro and U.S.A. Comparison Group Samples 


Grade 


Group 


Number 


Means 


St. 

Dev. 


P 


4 


U.S.A. Negro Sample 


44 


1.14 


0 .86 


0 

• 

% 

V 




U.S.A. Comparison Group 


81 


4.96 


1.82 


5 


U .S .A . Negro Sample 


63 


1.51 


1.06 


A 

• 

0 




U.S.A. Comparison Group 


187 


3.74 


1.71 


6 


U .S .A . Negro Sample 


41 


1.56 


1.32 


I — 1 

0 

• 

V 




U.S.A. Comparison Group 


92 


4.91 


1.78 



o 
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The picture here is similar to that for Originality, 
with highly significant differences between the Negro 
and white pupils ‘ scores . Even at sixth grade out of a 
possible nine total points the mean average score does 
not reach two points, which reveals an Inability to 
create lively and interesting imaginative stories . 
Whether this is a general trend in all story writing, or 
is peculiar to the content of these stories, where ^he 
fact of divergency may exert a paralyzing influence of 
some kind, we cannot say. It does appear to indicate a 
cultural difference of some kind, whatever the basic 
cause, which further research with larger samples of 
Negro children may substantiate. Other analyses of the 
stories and other features of the test results, however, 
seem to support this view. 

Further analyses of these stories by Goldman and 
Torrance (1967) revealed that the stories of the Negro 
children contained only about one half of the number of 
words of the stories by the children in the U.S.A, 
comparison group sample . The mean number of words in 
the fourth grade stories was 62.49; for the fifth grade, 
the mean was 66.79 ^.nd for the sixth grade it was o7.39« 



Concepts of Divergent Behavior 

Since the stories children were asked to write dealt 
with animals of divergent characteristics, how the 
children regarded their divergences is of considerable 
interest. Cross cultural studies have shown there are 
differences among cultures in the way in which divergency 
is tolerated, encouraged or subtly inhibited. Children 
in the stories are projecting not only their personal 
but their cultural reactions to these situations. 

A coding system was used for scoring the stories in 
terms of various attitudes and perceptions of divergency. 
Six areas formed the basis of the analysis and these 
were : 

1. The extent of pressures to conform. 

2. The sources of pressures to conform, or to get 
rid of the divergent behavior. 

3. The kinds of pressures experienced by the story 
character . 

4. The effects of the pressures or the consequences 
on the behavior of the divergent character. 
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5. Concern expressed about the cause of the 
divergency . 

6. Nature and form of the Influences that caused 
the divergency. 



1 . Awareness of Conformity Pressures 

Only 50 of the l48 (30.5 per cent) stories produced 
by the children In the Negro sample revealed an awareness 
of pressures to conform. Compared with samples of white 
pupils of comparable grades, there is a reticence to 
discuss in the stories the fact that pressures are 
brought to bear by society upon divergent characters. 



Table 17 

Perception of Pressures to Conform Pieported In U.S.A. 
Negro Sample Compared with Two Dominant Culture 
U.S.A. Groups and Chi Square Tests 



Cultural 




Perception 


Comparls 

U.S.A. 


ion with 
Negro 


Group 


Number 


of Pressure 


Chi Square 


“3T p 


U.S.A. Negro 
Sample 


148 


50 






U.S.A. Com- 
parison 


ai5 


112 


11.82 


1 < .001 


U.S.A. Small 
Town Com- 
parison 
Group 


228 


153 


40.38 


1 <.001 



These results show highly significant differences 
between the Negro and the white comparison groups . That 
69.5 per cent of the Negro children make no mention of 
the pressures to make the divergent character conform Is 
interesting. In a cross-cultural analysis (Torrance, 
1964) between American, English, French, Puerto Rican, 
Turkish and Greek children, the Greek children rank 
lowest In this score : but the Negro children come even 

lower than the Greek children. This strongly evident 
unwillingness to express or recognize social pressures 
against divergency may represent a taboo area for most 



Negroes . To recognize it or even think about it is 
perhaps regarded as a dangerous attitude . 
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2 . Sources of Pressure 

In determining what or who is the source of pressure 
upon the monkey or lion to conform, the following eight 
classifications were used: 

a. Self: The child or animal himself determined 

how to react to the divergency. The divergent 
animal was the source of pressure to conform. 

b. Parents: One or both of them forced him to 

conform. 

c. Peers: Peers Influenced him in his decision to 

conform . 

d. Society: Society in general urged upon him or 

forced him to conform, or he took into con- 
sideration the common opinion in order how to 
decide to behave . This would Include police , 
when they are seen as the agents of society. 

e. Education: The pressure of education or 

educational figures such as teacher, principal, 
knowledge,, books, etc. influenced conforming 
behavior . 

f. Nature: Natural forces, such as physical 

discomfort, made him conform. 

g. Specific person or animal other than parent, 
peer, teacher, etc. such as doctor, dentist, 
lawyer, friend, Influenced him to reject 
divergent behavior. 

h. No pressure: The subject did not mention any 

kind of pressure to conform or dealt only with 
the causes of the divergency. 

The results of this analysis are reported in 
Table l8. 

It will be noted that the peer pressures reported 
by the Negro children were quite Infrequent compared 
with those reported in the comparison groups. The major 
pressure in the Negro group is to be found in society in 
general, a pressure not generally expressed by the white 
pupils . Again the difference between the Negro and 
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Table l8 

Comparison of Negro and U.S.A. Comparison Group In Terms 

of Perceived Sources of Pressure 
against Divergent Behavior 



Source of 
Pressure 


Percents 

Compar. 
Negro Group 


Chi- 

Square 


df 


P 


Self 


8,0 


8.9 


0.38 . 


1 


N.S. 


Parents 


2.0 


0.9 


-- 


1 


— 


Peers 


2.0 


36.6 


21.56 


1 


'"..001 


Society 


38.0 


4.4 


30.81 


1 


/.OOl 


Education 

Nature 

Specific 

persons 


4.0'' 
10.0'- 
36 .o) 


50 j54.4 


— 


1 


— 


Number Score 


50 


112 








white group 


is highly 


significant . 


We can 


Infer 


that a 



strong cultural difference, based upon a different 
racial grouping. Is evidenced here. In that the Negro 
pupils have to be constantly on the alert for society’s 
expressions of taboo, transmitted through Its policemen 
and other authoritarian figures. In the cross-cultural 
study, previously mentioned, by comparison the Negro 
group Is the most society-orientated of them all. We 
have no comparative figures for the "Specific Persons" 
classification of the comparison group sample, but the 
Negro children show 36 per cent of their choices in this 
category as those from whom pressures would come. These 
are largely authoritarian figures such as teachers and 
doctors, and we may also be catching a reflection of 
some of the agents of society perceived by the Negro 
child . 



3. The Kind of Pressures, Exerted to Encourage 
Conformity 

In categorizing the kind of pressure made to influ- 
ence or encourage the divergent character to conform or 
rid himself of his divergency, the following classifica- 
tions were used; verbal advice (by the Influential 
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character); laughter or rldloule (used as a weapon of 
disparagement); criticism; social isolation or avoidance; 
some expression of hostility or threat; coercion, in 
that force or use of power or authority was used; 
remedial treatment, medical, psychiatric or educational; 
questions, asked In such a way as to Influence towards 
conformity; expressions of surprise, puzzlement or 
curiosity. Several responses were unclasslfiable . 

The results of the application of this categoriza- 
tion system are presented in Table 19* 1"^ will be noted 



Table 19 

Comparison of Negro and U.S.A. Comparison Group in Terms 
of the Nature and Form of Pressure Against Divergency 



Nature and Form of Pressure 



Verbal advice 
Laughter and ridicule 
Criticism 

Social Isolation or avoidance 

Expressions of hostility 

Coercion or force 

Remedial treatment 

Questions asked 

Surprise 

Others 

Total scoreable 



Percents 

Negro USA Compar. p 



0.0 


5.3 


NS 


23.7 


16.0 


NS 


18.6 


3.5 . 


<.001 


5.3 


0.9 


NS 


23.6 


0.9 


<.001 


11.8 


10.7 


NS 


1.6 


18.7 


.001 


1.6 


3.5 


NS 


1.6 


25.8 


<.001 


8.5 


16.9 


NS 



59 112 



that verbal advice and admonition are completely lacking 
in the Negro group. Laughter and ridicule are not 
significantly different between white and Negro groups 
but criticism and expressions of hostility are. Perhaps 
the threat of punishment or of dire consequences, seen 
as expressions of hostility to divergence, is enough 
pressure for many in a community where such threats may 
be made frequently, or at least implied. This may 
explain why there is no significant difference between 
the two groups in thinking of coercion or force as a 
kind of pressure. The threat of violence may be enough, 
and the Negro children may consei^uently project other 
types of pressures which they regard as more legitimate 
and fair. 
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Forms of pressure minimized by the Negroes but 
showing a significant difference with the white pupils 
are remedial treatment of a medical^ psychiatric or 
educational nature, and expressions of surprise. Perhaps 
readier and more available remedial facilities prompt 
this in the white pupils to a greater degree. 



4. The Effects or Consequences of , the Pressures 
against Dlvergen'^ 

The results of the pressures evidenced in the 
stories were classified in the following categories: 
fatal results (destruction or death); willing resistance 
(he does not glvp in or yield); unwilling resistance 
(wanted to give in and conform but was unable to do so); 
willing conformity (happy and satisfied to conform); and 
unvrllling conformity (did not wish to give up divergency, 
but was overwhelmed and had to do so). A few responses 
were unclassified. Table 20 shows the responses in the 
various categories . 



Table 20 

Comparison of Reactions to Pressure against Divergency as 
Reflected in Stories, from Negro and Comparison Group 





Number 






Per Cents 






Cultural 

Group 


Pres- 

sured 


Will. 

Fatality Res. 


Unw . 
Res. 


Will. 
Conf . 


Unw. 

Conf. 


Other 


Negro 


59 


29 . 1** 


20.6 


41.0 


6.8 


6.8 


0.0 


Comparison 

Group 


112 


2.6 


27.6 


33.7 


0.0 


29.4* 


6.1 



Chi-square (Fatality) = 19.874, significant at 
less than the .001 level. 



* Chi-square (Unwilling Conformity) = 6.288, 
significant at less than the .02 level. 



It is perhaps indicative of the racial tensions 
felt by the Negro pupils that 119 out of the l48 did not 
deal with the consequences or results of the pressures 
applied. This lack of curiosity may well hide a fear of 
facing the results or resisting pressures, especially 
the social pressures seen to be so strongly recognized 
in the previous section. 
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The highly significant difference between the white 
and Negro responses to fatality, where death and destruc- 
tion are seen as the most appropriate responses to 
pressures, is probably a strong indication of the Negro 
children's fears. Less than three per cent of the white 
pupils evincing pressures respond in this way. On the 
other hand, a significantly larger proportion of white 
pupils, at better than two per cent level of confidence, 
depict their central character in the story as conforming 
in an unwilling manner. Both groups show a great deal 
of unwilling resistance to the pressures and are not 
significantly different, and it is perhaps of Interest to 
note that by far the largest proportion of the Negro 
children mentioning the results of the pressures to 
conform in their stories (4l per cent) show unwilling 
resistance, that Is they wanted to conform or get rid of 
the divergency but were unable to do so . 



5 . The Extent of Concern about the Causes of rhe 
Divergency 

We can categorize the extent to which concern about 
the causes of divergency is expressed in the stories in 
four ways: first, no concern at all; second, where the 

writer refuses to accept the possibility of, or 'will not 
fantasize about, the divergency; third, where the story 
is concerned exclusively about causation explaining how 
the divergency came about, with little or no treatment 
of the consequences of the divergency; and finally, 
there are those who are concerned, but not exclusively, 
about the causes of the divergency. 

The results of this analysis are reported in 
Table 21. 



Table 21 

Percentages Showing Concern about the Causes of Diverge. 
Behavior Reported by Negro and U.S.A. Comparison Groups 





Total 


No 


Percents 

Cause 


Mod. 


Group 


Number 


Concern 


Excl . 


Concern 


UeS.A. Negro 


143 


85 . 7** 


0.6 


8.7 


U.S.A. Comparison 


215 


28.8 


12 . 


59.1** 



** Chl-s%uare (No Concern) = 114.009, significant 
at better than .001 level. 

** Chi-square (Cause Exclusively) = 15.8l4, - 
significant at better than .001 level. 

** Chi-square (Moderate Concern) = 95.046, signifi- 
cant at better than .001 level. 
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In all three categories where there are responses, 
the two groups of white and Negro pupils differ signifi- 
cantly. This explains, perhaps, some of the poverty of 
content of the Negro children's stories that so many are 
unwilling or unable to speculate about how the divergency 
in the animals came about. This may be a reflection of 
an unwillingness or Inability to reflect upon the nature 
of their own divergent racial character. The converse 
side of the picture is seen by the greater unwillingness 
of the white pupils, to a significantly different extent, 
to speculate about the reasons why the monkey could fly 
and the lion couldn't roar, either exclusively or moder- 
ately. 



6 . The Causes of the Divergency 

The reasons why the animal should have such 
di^'crrgent behavior provide a variety of categories, which 
were classified as follows: fear forced the animal to 

deviate: laziness or Incompetence led to the divergency; 
snobbery because he wanted to be different or better 
than the others; accident or Illness; the aging process; 
grief, some sorrowful event caused the change; inadequacy, 
in that it was due to some Inability to cope with normal 
situations; avoidance of punishment; distraction, in 
that the animal by being absorbed in some thought or 
activity failed to do what he normally did; positive 
goal; greed; the result of some mistake or error; the 
result of love or devotion; anger; education, in that 
lack of education or the result of special training was 
responsible. A few responses were unclasslf lable . 

Table 22 shows the results of this classification. 



Table 22 

Causes of Divergency in the Imaginative Stories of 
N^-;gro and Comparison Group Children 



Causes 




Per Cents 


Negro 


Comparison Group 


Pear 


0.0 


9.1 


Lazy, incompetent 


18.7 


3.9 


Snobbish 


.0.0 


0.6 


Accident 


6.2 


26.7 


Aging 


0.0 




Grief 


0.0 


8.4 


Inadequacy 


18.7 


3.2 


Punishment 


0.0 


0.0 


Distraction 


0.0 


0.6 



8o 



|er|c 



Table 22 (Continued) 



Positive Goal 


56.0** 


12.4 


Greediness 


0.0 


0.0 


Mistake or Error 


0.0 


2.6 


Love 


0.0 


0.0 


Anger 


6.2 


^j.4 


Education 


6.2 


0.0 


Other 


0.0 


20.9 



Total Number Concerned l6 153 



** Chi-square = 10. 919 ^ significant at better than 
.001 level. 



The one significant difference between the Negro 
and Comparison Group children is the reason given that 
the divergent behavior was due to the drive for a posi- 
tive goal. Perhaps the fact that this is the major 
reason advanced by the Negro pupils is because, for the 
Negro, the only way to achieve worthwhile or valuable 
goals is to break out from the normal taboos and deviate 
from accepted Negro behavior. If this is a true projec- 
tion of the cultural pressures and the individual's 
responses to it, it may be Interpreted as a compulsive 
drive, even though for most it is felt to end in 
fatality (see section 4). 



Summary of Results on Imaginative Stories 

One hundred and forty-eight Negro pupils were asked 
to write imaglna^'lve stories in the fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades . They were given a choice between two 
themes "The Monkey Who Could Fly" and "The Lion Who 
Couldn't Roar". Comparisons were made with other 
samples of fourth, fifth and sixth grade white pupils in 
the comparison schools and occasional references were 
made to the results of other groups engaged in writing 
imaginative stories . 

In brief, the indications are that these imagina- 
tive stories do convey the assumptions and the tensions 
of Negro children in their culturally limited situation, 
mirroring some of their frustrations and restrictions, 
when projected into a story situation. In the light of 
their poor creative results, these frustrations and 
tensions may go a long way to explain the basis of their 
creative limitations . 
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Results of the Creative Thinking Tests 
Performance on Flgural Teats of Creative Thinking 

Scores on the three flgural tests were combined to 
give measures of flgural fluency, flexibility, original- 
ity, and elaboration. The means and standard deviations 
by grade are presented In Table 23 for both the subject 
Negro school and the U.S.A, Comparison school described 
In the preceding chapter. 

It will be noted that although the Negro children 
start out at a lower level In the first grade they 
gradually grade by grade equal and excel the performance 
of the children In the U.S.A, Comparison school, except 
In elaboration. Statistical tests of the differences In 
means are presented In Table 24, Here It will be noted 
that In the first grade, the children In the dominant, 
advantaged culture excel In fluency, flexibility, and 
elaboration the Negro children. One possible way of 
explaining this difference Is that the children In the 
school representing the dominant, advantaged culture 
could have gotten a "head start" by attending kinder- 
garten, while no kindergarten had been available to the 
Negro children. (This was before the days of "Head 
Start.") Even then, however, the advantaged children 
did not show superiority In originality. After the 
first grade, the Negro children actually achieved 
significantly higher scores on originality than their 
counterparts In tne Comparison school. By the fourth 
grade, they show superiority in all of the measures 
except elaboration and they are still significantly 
behind in this respect , 

From Table 23 It will be noted that a slight dip 
oc''uro In fluency in the third grade, but nowhere Is 
there a fourth grade slump. The statistical tests for 
linearity In the developmental curves are shown In 
Table 25. Among the males, only the developmental curve 
for fluency shows significant departures from linearity. 
Among the females, both the curves for fluency and 
flexibility show such departures. When males and females 
are combined, the curves for fluency, flexibility, and 
elaboration all show such departures. What seems to be 
operating is that they do not maintain the rate of gain 
shown between the first and second grades . The initial 
level on originality was relatively high and the gain 
between the first and second grade was not as sharp as 
on the other scores . 
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Table 25 

Teats of Linearity of Developmental Curves In U.S.A. 
Negro Sample on I?igural Tests of Creative Thinking 



Measure 


Males 


Females 


Combined 


P-Ratio 


P 


F^^io 


P 


F-ratlo 


P 


Fluency 


4.08 


CO5 


t 

9.17 


■<'.01 


11.61 


<.01 


Flexibility 


1.69 


NS 


8.63 


<.01 


8.56 


<.01 


Originality 


0.56 


NS 


.2.61 


. NS 


2,43 


NS 


Elaboration 


1.48 


NS 


. 3.01 


NS 


6.06 


<.01 



These findings contain both encouraging and dis- 
couraging notes for those who would like to draw impli- 
cations for the education of disadvantaged children. 

The encouraging notes lie in the fact that there is 
considerable growth on all of the figural measures 
between the first and fourth grades and this growth 
appears to be fairly continuous. The level of function- 
ing except on elaboration is encouraging. Educators, 
however, should take note of the relatively low level of 
elaboration. From a number of studies (Dodd, 1964; 

Will, 1964; Kuo, 1967) inability to elaborate seems to 
be associated with delinquent behavior, low achievement, 
and school dropout. Thus, it is suggested the compensa- 
tory programs for disadvantaged children should give 
attention to the development of the ability to elaborate 
ideas. , 



Performance on the Ask-and-Guess Test 

The means and standard deviations on the Ask Ques- 
tions section of the Ask -and -Guess Test are shown in 
Table 26 for both the Negro and the Comparison groups. 
Here the lack of verbal skills among the Negro children 
really come to the forefront. . In the third grade, the 
Negro children are at a very low level and they do not 
improve perceptibly between the third and sixth grades. 
As will be noted in Table 21 * all of the differences in 
the mean scores of the Negro and the Comparison group 
samples are statistically significant at a high level of 
confidence . 



o 
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Table 26 

^ans ahd Standard Deviations by Grade of Negro U.S.A. 
and U.S^A. Comparison Schools on Ask Questions Test 



_ Fluency Flexibility Originality 

- • s V • - ' ‘ ' St # ■* St « 

Sample and Grade No.- Mean Dev. Mean- Dev. Mean Dev. 



U.S.A. Comp. '3rd. 
U.S. A.. Negro '3rd. 
« . - * 
U.S.A. Comp. 4th. 
U.S.A. Negro 4th. 

U.S.A . Comp. .‘5th. 
U.S.A. Negro 5tK. 



% 

131 9.82 «.75 6.58 
55 2.35 1.97 1.64 

72 4.51 2^55 3.81 
■45 1.31' i.2'6 1.24 

145 7.80 3.95 5.55 
67 1.33 1.62 1.28 



3.01 10.54 •7.51 

1.06 1.58 2.46 

1.66 3.96 3.35 

l‘.2l 0.53 1.24 

2.27 . 5.61 3.90 

1.45 0.81 1.53 



U.S.A, Comp. 6th. . .73 7.16 3.11: 5.-T5 2.50 5.51-3.44 

U.S.Ai Negro 6th. . 54 3.22 2.57 2.46 1.91 3.44: 3. 21 




-Tabia 27 

Tests of .Significance of Dif f erences • in Means Between 
U.S.A. Negro and U.S.A. Comparison Groups on 
Ask Questions Test by Grades 



Fluency Flexibility •Originality 

Grade . t-ratio p t -ratio p . i -ratio p 



3rd. 


11.45 


<.01 


13.35 


<.01 


9.85 


. ■ z' 

. 


.01 


4th. 


9'.14' 


-r.oi 

** 


9.88 


<.01 


7.98 


<r. 


.01 


5th. 


. 17.03 


^.01 


16.42 


<;01 


12.97 




.01 


6th. 


7.88 


-.01 • 


8.44- 


<.01 


3.28 




.05 




Note: All differences 


are In 


favor of 


the U.S.A. 





Comparison Group. 
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Table 28 contains the means and standard deviations 
of the Negro and Comparison groups on the Guess Causes 



Table 28 

Means and Standard Deviations by Grade of Negro and 
U.S.A, Comparison Schools on Guess Causes Test 



Fluency Flexibility Originality 
Sample and Grade Mean St.bevV Mean St,De^ l^ean St .Dev. 



U.S.A, Comp. 3rd. 4.84 
U.S.A, Negro 3rd, 1,26 


2.29 

1.81 


3.49 

0.78 


1.37 

0.74 


5.80 

1.75 


4.35 

•2.56 


U.S.A. Corap. 4th. 3.24 
U.S.A. Negro 4th. 1.78 ' 


2.09 

0.81 


2.50 

0.98 


1.46 

0.54 


3.99 

1.27 


2.93 

.1.29 


U.S.A. Comp. 5th. 5.07 
U.S.A. Negro 5th. 1,22 


4.14 

1.17 


3.19 

1.02 


1.92 

0.91 


4.69 

0.85 


4.47 

1.42 


U.S.A. Comp, 6th, 4,77 
U.S.A. Negro 6th. 1,63 


2.71 

1.51 


2.84 

1.24 


■1.18 

1.04 


5.53 

1.31 


3.95 

1.87 



section of the Ask-and -Guess Test . The picture here is 
even* more pathetic than on the Ask Questions section. 
Many of the children at all grade levels are unable to 
think of any genuine causes. There is no slump in the 
foiirth grade or anywhere else because there is never any 
height from which to drop. The children in this school 
simply show practically no development in their causal 
thinking as assessed by this procedure. Table 29 simply 

Table 29 

Tests of Significance of Differences in Means Between 
U.S.A, Negro and U.S.A, Comparison Schools 
on Guess Causes Test by Grades 



Grfide 


Fluency 


Flexibility 


Originality 


t -ratio 


P 


t -ratio 


P 


t -ratio 


P 


3rd. 


10.23 


<.01 


15.06 


<o01 


6.75 


.01 


4th. 


5.41 


<.01 


8.00 


<.01 


6.97 


.01 


5th. 


10.40 


^.01 


16.68 


<.01 


9.37 


.01 


6th. 


3.14 


^.01 


8.42 


<.01 


7.77 


.01 



Note: All differences are in favor of U.S.A, 

Comparison Schools. 
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suppOi^tB the riither obvious feet that the Negro children 
consistently .performed at a significantly lower level 
than did the children In the Comparison school. 

• Tables 30 and 31 showing the results of the comparl- 
son6 on the Quess Consequences Test tell essentially the 

Table'lo 

Means and Standard Deviations- by Grades of Negro U.S.A, 
and U.S.A ^ Comparison Schools on 
Guess Consequences Test 



Fluency Flexibility Orlglmllty 
Sample and Grade Mean .fiev . Mean vit .bev . Mean St .t)ev7 



U.S.A, Comp. 3Pd« 
U.S.A, Negro 3rd. 


6.19 

1.22 


3.36 

1.33 


4.05 
. .1.00 


1.89 

1.02 


8.70 

1.02 


6.52 

1.65 


U.S.A, Comp, 4th, 
. U.S.A. Negro 4th. 


4.03 

1.67 


4.36 

1.11 


3.01 

1.40 


1.58 

0.87 


4.63 

1.67 


3.72 

2.06 


U.S.A, Comp, 5^b, 
“ U.S.A. Negro 5th. 


6.04. 

T Qcf 

... j 


4,12' 

1.47 


3.58 

1.48 


2.20 

1.06 


5^75. 

1.02 


4.97 

1.67 


U.S.A, Comp, 6th, 
U.S.A, Negro 6th, 


5.16 

2.11 


2.14 . 
1-.91 


3.59 

1.67 


•1 .40 

1.43 


5.77 

2.02 


3.51 

2.56 



Table 31 



Tests of Significance of Differences in Means Between 
U.S.A, Negro and U.S.A . Comparison Schools on 
Guess Consequences Test by Grades 



Grade : • 


Fluency. 


Flexibility • . 


Originality 


t -ratio 


P ■ 


. t-ratio 


P 


t-ratlo ■ p 


3rd. 


11.83 


<.01 


12.20 


<;oi 


9*?I 


<.01 


4th, 


4.37 


<-.01 .. 


6.44 


-<.01 


5.48 


<.01 


5th. 


10.74 


i.oi . 


9 .54 


<.01 


10.26 


C.Ol 


6th, • 


8.71 


<.01 


8.00 


C.Ol 


6.94 


<01 



Note: All differences In favor of U.S.A. Comparison 

School. 
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same story as did the data on the Ask Questions and Guess 
Causes sections of the test. 



Performance on the Product Improvement Teat 

The means and standard deviations by grade on the 
Product Improvement test are presented in Table 32 for 



Table .32 



Means and Standard Deviations by Grade of Negro a 1 
U.S* A. Comparison Schools on 
Product Improvement Test 



Fluency 


Flexibility 


Originality 


Sample and Grade ^ean St .Dev. 


Mean St .Dev . 


Mean St .Dev. 



U< 


»S .A . 


Comp. 


4th. 


7.63 


■4.18 


3.75 


1.63 


6.49 


5.63 


u. 


• S.A. 


Negro 


4th. 


1 .37 ■ 


1.77 


0.98 


0.78 


0.42 


0.99 


U. 


t S .A . 


Comp. 


5th. 


9.30 


5.23 


4.45 


1.89 


8.65 


6.79 


U. 


) S .A • 


Negro 


5th. 


1.98 


2.07 


1.28 


1.27 


0.93 


1.53 


U. 


, S .A . 


Comp. 


6th. 


10.76 


4.98 


5.25 


1.76 


9.11 


5.76 


U. 


tS .A . 


Negro 


6th. 


3.59 


2.82 


2.07 


1.65 


1;52 


2.04 



both the Negro and Comparison groups . The story told by 
these data is essentially the same as that told by the 
Ask-and-Guess Test data. The only difference is that 
there is a slight sign of growth between the fifth and 
sixth grades. Even here, however, the growth is quite 
slight and as seen from the tests of significance of the 
differences in the means of the Negro and Comparison 
groups in Table 33# the Negro children in the sixth 
grade are far, far below their counterparts in the 
Comparison school.' 
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Table 33 

Tests, of Significance of Differences in Means Between 
U.S«A. Negro and U.S.A. Comparison Schools on 
Product Improvement Test by Grades 



Grade 


Fluency 


Flexibility 


Originality 


t -ratio 


P 


. t -rat 10 


P 


t -ratio p 


4th. 


12.23 


<.01 


14.64 


<.01 


10.24 <.01 


5th. 


12.59 


<.01 


14.41 


<.01 


10.60 ✓.Ol 


6th, 


8.93 


<.6l 




<.01 


10.40 2;.01 



Note: All differences are. in favor of U.S.A, 

Comparison School. - 



Performance on the Unusual Uses Test 

Tables 34 and 35 present the developmental and 
comparative data for the Unusual Uses Test. Again, it 



Table 34 

Means and Standard Deviations by Grade of Negro and 
U.S.A, Comparison Schools on Unusual Uses Test 



Fluency Flexibility (^iglnallty 
Sample and Grade" Mean St .Dev, ttean st ,l)ev. Mean St .bev. 



U.S.A. 


Comp. 


4th. 


8.65 


5.53 


3.44 


1 .80 


4.18 


5.68 


U.S.A. 


Negro 


4th, 


0.80 


0.94 


0.71 


0.84 


1.16 


1.67 


U.S.A, 


Comp . 


5th. 


•10.95 


9.04 


5.08 


3.43 


9.58 


8.54 


U.S.A. 


Negro 


5th 


0.84 


1.32 


0.76 


1.20 


1.22 


1.89 


U.S.A. 


Comp. 


6th, 


11.34 


6.10 


4.82 


2.30 


7.11 


6.05 


U.S.A. 


Negro 


6th, 


2.50 


3.31 


2.02 


2.62 


3.61 


5.92 
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Table 35 

Testa of -Significance of. Differences in Means Between 
U,S.A. Negro and U.S.A.. Comparison Schools on 
Unusual Uses Test by Grades 



Grade 


. Fluency 


Flexibility 


OriRinality 


t -ratio p 


. t-ratlo p 


t^-ratlo p 


4 th. 

5 th. 

6 th. 


11.72 <01 

13.12 c:oi 
10.52 ■ <.01 .. 


. ii.38 <01 

■■ 13.50 <.01 

6.67 • <01 

• * ' 


4 . 25 . <.01 

11.15 . <.01 
3.36 <.01 



Note: All differences are in favor of U.S.A. 

Comparison School. 



will be noted that the mean scores of the Negro children 
are extremely low and that there is little grovjth in 
their ability to produce ideas for unusual uses of tin 
cans. There is some slight promise of growth in the 
sixth grade. It is so slight, however, that the promise 
it offers is not very strong. 



Testa of Linearity of Developmental Curves on Verbal Tests 

The profiles derived from the total verbal fluency, 
flexibility, and originality scores were tested for 
linearity by the method already described. The results 
are shown in Table 36. It should be noted, however, that 



Table 36 

Tests of Linearity of Developmental Curves in U.S.A. 
Negro Sample on Verbal Tests of Creative Thinking 



Males 




Females 


Combined 


Measure F-kaxlo 


P 


F-Ratlo 


P 


F-Ratlo 


P 


Fluency 0.55 
Flexibility 4.31 
Originality 2.66 


NS. 

<.01 

NS 


18.12 

4.70 

11.70 


Coi 

<.01 

<.01 


3.63 

6.78 

8.44 


<.01 

V.Ol 

COI 



the departures from linearity result not from 

drops at any point in the developmental curve from 

the failure of growth to be manifested. 
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Relative Level of Functioning on PlpRjiral and Verbal Tests 



In some cultures children perform disproportionately 
better on the flgural than on the verbal tests and In 
other cultures the reverse Is true • In the Negro culture 
of the South, It seams obvious by this point that 
children in this culture perform comparatively better on 
the flgural than on the verbal tests •. .In-order to 
develop quantitative representations .of . this somewhat 
obvious fact, the mean scores of the Negro pupils were 
converted to standard scores using the data from the 
U.S.A. comparison group as the basis foiv determining 
standard scores* The results of this analysis are 
depicted for the . fourth grade by . Figure 8.. It will, be 




Figure 8. Mean Scores of Fourth Grade Negro i^plls 
Converted to Standard Scores Based on 
U.S.A* Comparison Group Data 



noted that two of the flgural measures, fluency and 
originality, are one or more standard deviations (10 or 
more standard score units) above the mean of the U.S.A. 
Comparison Group fourth graders and that flgural elabor- 
ation and all three of the verbal measures are one or 
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more standard deviations below the respective means, 

This comparison makes the poor performance of the Negro 
chjldren on elaboration even more striking than have the 
other comparisons. 

It is easy to fit these findings into other find- 
ings concerning the intellectual characteristics of 
children growing up in a disadvantaged culture and into 
our Information about the Negro culture of the South, 
Almost all studies show an impoverishment of verbal 
stimuli in the culture and serious lags in verbal skills 
of almost all kinds. The Inability to elaborate is 
perhaps associated with tendencies to rapid and premature 
closure, inability to delay gratification, and the like. 

Studies such as those of Relssman (1965)^ however, 
have caused many Investigators to wonder about the 
validity of conclusions about the lack of verbal skills 
among Negro and other disadvantaged children. Such 
conclusions are difficult to evaluate. In a creativity 
workshop conducted by my associates and me for 20 disad- 
vantaged Negro children in grades three throu^ six, we 
obtained much self -contradictory evidence. We adminis- 
tered the tests of creative thinking only after they had 
been "warmed up" by a variety of creative experiences. 
Furthermore, the verbal tests were administered indi- 
vidually and orally without a time limit. We were all 
quite overwhelmed by the verbal output of these children 
and many of their ideas were of high quality. Even 
under these rather ideal conditions, however, there were 
many problems of motivation to exert expensive intellec- 
tual energy in responding to the verbal tests. Two 
Negro boys failed to complete the verbal battery in two 
sittings, even with considerable encouragement from a 
sympathetic examiner. On each occasion, they complained 
that they were extremely fatigued after giving excellent 
performances on about tvjo of the test tasks. At any 
rate, it would seem unwise to accept the present results 
and similar ones at face value without further experi- 
mentation with different methods of stimulation and 
motivation. 



Chapter 5 

CREATIVE DEVELOPMENT IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA 



Two schools In Western Australia were selected to 
renresent another English-speaking, 

country that might be similar to the advantaged, dominant 
culture of the United States. One of these schools was 
located in a rural area and the other in an urban area, 
both in Western Australia. An Aborigine school was also 
selected and data concerning creative development were 
collected. The number in the Aborigine sample was so 
small, however, that the results of this study (Eastwood, 
1961 ) will not be reported. 



The Australian Culture 



A number of preconceptions about the Australian 
culture led to the selection for study of the two 
schools in Western Australia, I knew of the Aust^l— 
Ian’s reputation for reliance and independence; at the 
same time, I knew of his reputation for lack of imagina- 
tion, Since we were concerned about the effects or peer 
pressures in peer -oriented. United States culture, 
Australia was chosen for its reputation as having a 
re?.atlvely low peer-orientation and greater considera- 
tion among children for the Judgments of adults. 

Admittedly, Australian culture is diverse and those 
who have studied it give varying impressions. It seems 
appropriate here to summarize a few of the impressions 
derived from publications that were issued shortly before 
the collection of the data for this study. 

Cairns and Calms (1953) described the Australian 
as self-reliant and independent yet strongly desiring 
cooperation or solidarity with his own class his 
"mates” or "cobbers." They described him as disliking 
discipline, not easily led, and slow to be convinced. 

The Australian, according to them, does not think zhaz 
there is anything important about laws, rules, and^. 
advice from distinguished people. They pointed out that 
these characteristics make the Australian very safe from 
propaganda and from being made a fool of but very diffi- 
cult to move to constructive action. They characterized 
him as doing his best to get what he wants at least cost 
to himself. As a result he often gives the impression 
of being lazy but when he believes that speed and energy 
are worthwhile, he often surpasses his ambitious and 
industrious critics. They pointed to the Australian’s 
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unlmaginativeness, explaining that, although his prob- 
lems have required courage and tougjiness, they have not 
required concentrated and deep thought. 

McAulay {i960) has attempted to picture a changing 
Australia. According to him, educators were trying to 
find ways of decentralizing administrative and financial 
control and giving more individual freedom in curricul 'm 
formation and teaching methods to local teaching staffs 
without weakening standards. VHiere. seniority had been a 
major criterion in making appointments to important 
educational posts, McAulay wrote that younger men with 
fresh and new ideas were being placed in top administra- 
tive positions. He also reported ongoing attempts to 
de-emphasize the all-importance of state examinations. 

He admitted, however, that although child development 
was given an important place in teacher preparation, the 
teachers themselves like and almost fight to retain the 
security of being told "how, what, and when" by inspec- 
tors and examinations and wish to retain the eas .er road 
of textbook matter and definite state syllabi. 

McAulay (i960) reported that Australian parents are 
as dissatisfied with their schools as American parents 
are. Their major discontent, according to him, is aimed 
at the too rigid, too academic curriculum which prepares 
only a small percentage of the population for citizenship. 

Oeser and his associates at the University of 
Melbourne conducted a series of studies of social 
behavior that seem to have Important Implications for 
the present investigation. One study dealt with person- 
ality development in a city and the other dealt with 
personality development in a rural area. 

In the study of personality development in a city, 
Oeser and Hammond (1954) reported that in general the 
methods of discipline include: scolding, bargaining, 

reasoning, physical punishment, teasing, isolating, and 
shaming. Three -year-old children are expected to be 
relatively independent in simple activities like looking 
after themselves. They are expected to be able to wash 
their own hands and dry them on a towel, manage at the 
toilet, sit at the table and eat with spoon and fork, 
and help themselves in dressing. The four-year child, 
in addition to these things, is expected to be coopera- 
tive with people, respect property, and unite against 
another child who is destructive or who takes things 
that belong to others. Physical aggression is continu- 
ally checked and children begin to reject those who are 
unduly aggressive and those who do what is know to be 
forbidden. Children who can Invent games or who act as 
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"protectors” of other children are popular. Most Austral- 
ian children begin school at age five, so there is 
emphasis upon the skills needed for successful school- . 
adjustment. Obedience to parents and teachers is 
expected and emphasized. 

Oeser and Hammond (195^# P* 213) concluded that the 
most striking feature of the urban school is its .almost 
complete disassociation from the social life of the 
community. They reported that the "professed alms for 
schools are to transmit knowledge and skills down the 
generations, and to integrate the community psychologic- 
ally by giving future citizens a sense of historical 
continuity, inculcating a common national ideology and 
other values and common standards of personal behavior . ' 

Oeser and Hammond (195^^ p. 219) pictured the urban 
culture that they studied as relatively peer-oriented. 
According to them, a child's status is based not on the 
teachers ' Judgments but on the values held by the members 
of his group. The most Important criteria of status 
were: leadership, skill in peer group and academic 

activities, and social skills. 

Oeser and Emery (195^)^ ^ similar study in a . 

rural community, found that farm children appear to be 
basically oriented towards their .family group. This 
implies very full participation In the day-to-day work 
activities of the family, an increase in the solidarity 
of the family, and an added assurance. that the farm 
property will remain, in possession of the family. Oeser 
and Emery saw this as a sharp contrast to the peer- 
orientation pf children in urban areas. 

R. Freeman Butts (1955)> “the educational historian, 
made a very penetrating study of Australian education 
for the Australian Council for Educational Research. . 
Many of his conclusions have direct relevance to the 
objectives of the present lri|Mtigatlon. At the outset, 
he asserts that one of the ffi&est differences between 
Australian and American education is that Australian 
education starts from the universities and works down- 
wards, while American education starts with the masses 
to be educated and works upwards. Butts (p. 42) reported 
that everywhere he went in Australia he found a remark- 
able uniformity in educational programs. He explained 
that this is the natural consequence of centralized 
administrative policies, the inspectorial system, the 
state syllabus, the hierarchy of academic studies, the 
system of external examinations, and university matricu- 
lation. He also felt that the teachers' colleges 
contributed to this Uniformity through demonstration 
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lessons and the traditional assumptions of many teachers’ 
colleges and university lecturers. He found a widely 
accepted assumption that there are definite bodies of 
knowledge that should be attained by children at specific 
age and grade levels. Butts felt that there was an 
overemphasis on content and method to the neglect of the 
needs and growth of the child or the needs and future of 
society. 

Butts (1955^ P« ^7) reported that he saw throughout 
Australia much evidence of rigid, uniform treatment of 
little children that rested upon the assumption that the 
major goals of primary education are orderliness, disci- 
pline, and development of skills. On one occasion, he 
reported, forty five-year olds sat in straight rows with 
their arms folded or their hands behind their heads 
while the teacher lectured them on numbers or spelling 
or had them recite in unison the words to which she 
pointed on charts. Even in kindergartens, there was no 
smiling, no giggling, no laughing, no running or crawl- 
ing about, no outward show of pleasure or pain, and no 
manipulation of large objects. While Butts found that 
there are many Australian teachers who believe in a 
better balanced kind of education, he did not think that 
there are yet enough who believe in the principle enough 
to put it into effect. 

Butts (1955> P. 52 ) reported that the climate for 
educational experimentation was extremely unfavorable in 
Australia. He found Instead a strong belief that tradi- 
tional methods are better than experimentation with new 
methods. Teachers and Inspectors repeatedly told him, 
"After all, we can’t experiment with human beings; we 
can't change our methods until we are sure that new ones 
will be better than the old ones." Everywhere he found 
great emphasis upon uniform standards of acceptability 
in both oral and written work, with little effort to 
help students delve below the surface of the words and 
to get to the meanings and understandings. Butts was of 
the opinion that educational methods of Australian 
schools contributed to a repression of the "ebullience, 
heartiness, and zest that are likely to characterize 
childish and adolescent behavior when not so restricted" 
(p* 5 B). His over-all Impression was that children 
should be quiet, courteous, respectful, obedient, and 
orderly . 

Now, let us examine the data obtained from the 
teachers of the two schools in Western Australia that 
are the subjects of this study. We shall try to deter- 
mine how well these data fit the characterizations that 
resulted from the studies of Butts, Oeser, Cairns and 
Cairns, and McAulay. We shall also try to show some 
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relationships between the values and practices of the 
teachers in o\ir Australian subject school and those of 
the teachers in the U.S.A, comparison school. 



The Ideal Pupil Checklist 

Responses to the Ideal Pupil Checklist were obtained 
from 21 of the 24 Australian teachers who participated in 
the study. Table 37 presents the reinklngs derived from 
the responses of. the Australian teachers to the Ideal 
Pupil Checklist along with the rankings obtained from 
the panel of exi>erts who ranked tnese cliaracterlstlcs in 
terms of the productive, creative personality, and the 
sample of 1512 U.S.A, teachers. 



Table 37 

Rankings of Ideal Pupil Characteristics by 
Expert Panel, U.S,A, Sample of Teachers, 
and Western Australian Teachers 





Expert 


United 


Western 




Panel 


States 


Australia 


Characteristics 


(N=10) 


(N=1512) 


(N=21) 



Adventurous 


11.5 


19 


.32 


Affectionate, loving 


41 


32 


35 


Altruistic, good of others 


48 


36 


38 


Always asking questions 


13 


38 


41 


Attempting difficult jobs 


18 


20 


16.5 


A self-starter 


11.5 


12 


32 


A good guesser 


16 


53 


45 


Bashful 


6o 


56 


51 


Becomes preoccupied 


8 


41 


28 


Considerate of others 




■1 


;4 


Courageous in convictions 


22 


19.5 


Courteous 


56 


8 


9 


Curious 


2.5 


4 


11.5 


Competitive 


44 


34 


24 


Desires to excel 


37 


21 


19.5 


Determined 


16 


6 


19.5 


Domineering 

Disturbs class organiz. 


51 


61 


57.5 


and procedures 


36 


60 


62 


Does work on time 


56 


13 


13 


Emotional 


34 


50 


50 


Emotionally sensitive 


14 


43 


48.5 


Energetic 


20.5 ' 


14.5 


7 


Fault-finding 


43 


58 


59.5 


Critical of others 


39 


46 


54 
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‘idble 37 (Continued) 



Expert United Western 

Panel States Australia 

Characteristics (N=»1Q) (N=1312) (N=2l) 



Haughty, self-satisfied 
Healthy 

Independent in Judgment 

Independent in thinking 

Intuitive 

Industrious 

Likes to work alone 

Never bored 

Nonconforming 

Negatlvlstlc 

Obedient 

Popular, well-liked by 
peers 

Persistent 

Prefers complex tasks 
Physically strong 
Quiet 

Receptive to ideas of 
others 

Regresses occasionally 

Reserved 

Remembers well 

Self-confident 

Self-assertive 

Self-sufficient 

Sense of humor 

Sense of beauty 

Sincere 

Spirited in disagreement 

Strives for distant goals 

Stubborn 

Sophisticated 

Timid 

Thorough 

Talkative 

Unwilling to accept on 
mere say so 
Visionary 

Versatile, well-rounded 
Willing to take risks 
Willing to accept Judgment 
of, authorities 



6l 


62 


61 


46.5 


7 


4 


4.5 


16 


32 


2.5 


2 


24 


6 


30 


35 


31 


9 


1 


28 


44 


38 


25 


40 


28 


26 


51 


55.5 


53 


59 


57.5 


58.5 


25 


4 


49.5 


28 


30 


8 


23 


41 


22.5 


*39 


35 


52.5 


31 


28 


52.5 


48 


24 


34 


11 


40.5 


28 


49 


58 


49.5 


47 


47 


31 


24 


14.5 


19 


10 


11.5 


28 


42 


45 


20.5 


31 


38 


22-5 


3 


7 


31 


17 


10 


25 


5 


2 


34 


45 


52 


16 


26 


19*5 


39 


57 


55.5 


42 


54 


48.5 


58.5 


55 


45 


24 


18 


7 


46.5 


52 


59.5 


8 


35 


24 


10 


27 


41 


39 


14.5 


24 


4.5 


29 


45 


62 


33 


16.5 
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When the rankings of the Australian teachers are com- 
pared with those of the U.S.A. teachers, a. rank -order 
coefficient of correlation of .85 results ► When .com- 
pared with the rankings of the expert panel, a rank- ■ 
order coefficient of correlation of .19 results compared 
to one of .43 for the U.S.A. teachers. From Chapter 3, 
it will be recalled that the rankings of the teachers in 
the U.S.A. comparison school correlated .82. 

Most of the big differences in the rankings of the 
U.S.A. and Australian teachers are strangely reminiscent 
of the characterizations by Butts, Cairns and Cairns, 
and the others referred to in the preceding section. 

The Australian teachers compared with the U.S.A. teachers 
placed greater emphasis upon obedience, remembering 
well. Industriousness, quietness, thoroughness, and 
willingness to accept the Judgment of authorities. They 
were more likely to discourage, or certainly less likely 
to encourage, such characteristics asi adventurousness, 
being a self-starter, curiosity, determination, per- 
sistence, Independence in thinking, independence in 
Judgment, receptiveness to the ideas of others, and 
occasional regression to childlike behavior such as 
playing, laughing, giggling, and the like. 

Now let us turn to the summarization of the detailed 
interview data with the teachers of the two Australian 
schools, first to the urban and then to the rural school. 



An Urban Australian School 

The urban school selected for study is a government 
school located in a suburb of Perth in Western Australia. 
There were twelve teachers in the school with a total 
enrollment of 556, an average of 46.33 per class. Boys 
and girls were rather equally distributed among the 
classes . The age range for most of the classes was one 
year or less. The age range in one sixth grade class, 
.however, was 3*2 years. 

Except in one class, the seating arx*angements were 
determined by the teacher. There were no distinct 
groupings by sex in any of the classrooms, according to 
the teachers. In one class, the teacher reported that 
she asked the children for their preferences and tried 
to ‘’place them so that they will be happy (mischief 
makers I avoid placing together).” Most teachers also 
commented that they arranged pupils according to ability, 
taking care to seat those requiring special help at the 
front of the room. 
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Most of the teachers reported that both boys and 
girls preferred to work alone rather than in groups or 
together with another child. All agreed that boys 
preferred to work with other boys and girls preferred to 
work with other girls , Five of the teachers . eported 
that their pupils work well together but four of them 
reported that no group participation methods of instruc- 
tion had been tried. Cliques apparently formed only 
among the sexes and were most active during recreation 
periods. Teachers discouraged the formation of cliques 
in the classroom. 

No deviations were reported in the administration 
of the tests of creative thinking. All teachers reported 
that the pupils "enjoyed" or "enjoyed very much" taking 
the tests. The administration was supervised by a 
research team from the Department of Education at Perth. 
Substitute teachers were employed to assist with tVie 
individual test administration in the lower grades. 

Only two teachers reported that their pupils had had 
experiences in taking either individual or group intel- 
ligence tests and only two reported that theirs had 
taken standardized reading tests. None reported the use 
of standardized achievement tests. About, one half of 
the teachers reported that they had given multiple -choice, 
true-false, and completion tests; foiir of them indicated 
that they had given essay tests; but only one indicated 
any use of multiple-response, creative type tests. Five 
of them reported having used individual recitation and 
eight, group recitation, as methods of testing. None 
reported the use of experiments or demonstrations. The 
use of timed tests in the school, however, was apparently 
fairly common, averaging about 7.4 during a school term 
or year . 

The teachers reported that the boys and girls have 
about the same drawing experiences . There were some 
indications that boys excel girls in mechanical drawing 
and girls excel boys in fine design work. In all classes, 
art instruction was by the regular classroom teacher. 

The teachers reported that they usually specified what 
was to be drawn but that some opportunity was given for 
individual expression. Pupils usually drew things 
related to their dally lives but at times were required 
to make illustrations of stories. 

According to the reports of the teachers, pupils in 
this school spent most of their time learning writing 
and grammar, slightly less time learning subjects such 
as reading, arithmetic, arts and crafts, physical train- 
ing, and social studies in that order. 
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For all grades the school year was ten months > five 
days per week, 5-1/2 hours per day. All Instruction was 
In the English language. 

In the first grade, promotion was automatic.- In 
the second and third grade, reading and number ability 
determined promotion. Thereafter, promotion proceeded 
uniformly, according to age . Pupils In the first grade 
were not assigned grades; in the second grade, they were 
graded on reading ability; in the third, on reading, 
English, and numbers; In the other grades, on reading, 
English, and arithmetic as assessed by standardized 
tests. Apparently, retarded children were placed In 
special classes. According to teachers beyond the first 
grade, children were strongly or extremely concerned 
about grades and promotion. They were upset and anxious 
about doing poorly on tests. Failure, according to the 
teachers, seemed to reduce some pupils to tears while 
others made "an unconvincing display of ’I don’t care,* 
Most pupils appeared to try hard to meet the expecta- 
tions of their parents and teachers. 

According to the teacher’s reports, the primary aim 
of the school was to prepare the student for secondary 
school education. Basic skills in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic were stressed. There were also Indications 
In the teachers ’ responses that the school systematically 
engaged In socializing the child, as the following 
comment by one teacher illustrates: 

"Children are Instilled with a love for Qod- 
and their country and Queen. Respect for authori- 
ties and their equals, and tolerance Is another 
virtue which the school tries to Instill In their 
students. The results I think my school would like 
to see when a child leaves would be a patriotic, 
tolerant, and God-fearing child equipped with 
educational knowledge essential for higher studies, 
adept at some sporting skill, with an appreciation 
of the arts." 

The average age of the teachers of this school was 
26. Most of them had completed at least two years of 
college-level work or teacher training. Only one had 
completed as much as four years of college. All of the 
teachers of the first two grades were women and all 
except one of the other teachers were men. 

The teachers reported that they used a variety of 
teaching methods. Eight of them listed demonstrations 
but only one-half of them rated It most Important. The 
second choice of teaching method was problem-solving. 
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usually in arithmetic. Class discussion In social 
studies was the third most frequently mentioned method. 
The teachers described their manner of teaching as 
friendly and even permissive, somewhat at variance with 
the observations of Butts and other observers of Austral 
Ian schools. 

i 

* 

Eleven of the teachers responded to the questions 
concerning provisions for individual differences. 

Pupils in eight of the twelve classes were permitted to 
work independently of the rest of the class. Uniform 
assignments to all pupils were given In six of. the 
classes, while differences occurred in the amount and/or 
type of work assigned In the other six classes. While 
all of' the teachers stated that they would answer pupils 
questions, they placed various kinds of restrictions on 
the asking of questions. Only two teachers "freely 
encouraged questions at all times." The restrictions 
placed on questioning Included such things as: must not 

Interrupt assignments, must be sensible and pertinent, 
must not be trivial, must be asked In a "disciplined 
manner," and must contribute to the clarification of the 
problem currently being discussed. 

Only four of the teachers replied In any detail to 
the question, "How free do you feel the pupils feel to 
express their Ideas?" One of these stated that "the 
students are at liberty to express their Ideas at any 
convenient time." Two agreed that free expression 
should be restricted to "news time," "oral expression" 
times, or recess. They encouraged their pupils to make 
their classroom remarks relevant to the topic of discus- 
sion. The fourth teacher wrote that students "should 
learn to think first" and then to express their Ideas. 

The disciplinary policies of the school are not 
clear from the responses of the teachers. Most of them 
Indicated that each teacher deals with discipline 
matters in his own way. A minority stated that they 
conformed with the formal disciplinary rules of the 
school. All Indicated, however, that they did riot use 
physical punishment. This was the task of the head- 
master, or deputy, who seldom resorted to physical means 
(caning on .the hands or spanking) and then only with 
boys. Girls were never punished physically. Offending 
pupils were usually punished by assigning them extra 
work, keeping them after school, or by excluding them 
from play and sports activities. 

The reported reward system of the teachers was 
uniform: (1) boys and girls are rewarded alike, 

( 2 ) both individual and group rewards are given. 
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(3) teachers develop their ovm syatenis of reward, 

(4) rewards are made in recognition of exceptional 
performance and “good'* behavior, (5) withln~class com- 
petition for rewards is promoted; and (6) the us\ial 
rewards are given in the form of extra privileges, 
achievement and behavior stamps, and praise by the 
teacher. 

No consistent pattern of differences between the 
work habits of boys and girls was reported. Five of the 
teachers felt that boys and girls work with equal will- 
ingness and ability. Two of the second grade and one of 
the fifth grade teachers thought that girls work more 
willingly than boys. Some felt that girls learned more 
rapidly in spelling, English, writing, and hygiene and 
that boys learned more rapidly in arithmetic, story 
writing, and social studies. In general, boys were 
considered less tidy and more unruly than girls . 

In most cases, children compared their performance 
on tests to the group *s by examining the class chart 
displayed on the bulletin board. Weekly or fortnightly 
tests in arithmetic, English, and spelling were given. 

On occasion, parents were informed of the pupil *s 
performance, usually at the time of the half-yearly 
reports . Teachers reported that pupils did a’ great deal 
of comparing their performance With that of their class- 
mates . • 

There were no classes in which pupils failed to 
respect the authority of their teachers. If there were 
any rebels, they were not mentioned.. Unruliness, 
boisterousness and disobedience were conspicuously 
absent from the teachers* reports. One teacher com- 
mented that "most of his pupils are fairly easy to deal 
with,*' and another commented that his pupils "Identify 
me with their father," 

Student competition is for grades, honors, and 
special privileges. They compete in two ways: achieve- 

ment in the skill subjects and "good" behavior (keeping 
quiet, obeying orders, and following instructions). 

Some of the teachers, however, opposed competition. One 
commented: "Competition for honors among the students 

is not encouraged. Each is expected to do his or her 
best without the establishment of a cut-throat, highly 
undesirable situation of each child trying to show up 
the other . " 

On the Ideal Pupil Checklist, the characteristics 
most, strongly and uniformly discouraged are: disturbs 

class organization, domineering, haughty and self-satisfied. 
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talkative > fault-finding, and negatlvlstlc . The charac 
terlstics most strongly encouraged are: considerate of 

others, industrious, sincere, healthy, obedient, and 
sense of beauty. 




A Rural Australian School 

There were also twelve teachers in the rural school 
southeast of Perth and the enrollment was 513 > ^ mean of 
42.75 per teacher. As in the urban school, the data 
collection was supervised by the research office of the 
Department of Education at Perth with assistance from 
substitute teachers employed for this purpose. 

The age span within classes was greater than in the 
urban school, In most classes it was as much as two 
years and in one class it was five years. Pour of the 
classes had an age span of less than one year, however. 

Boys and girls were fairly evenly distributed among 
each class and only two classes, one in the fourth grade 
and the other in the sixth, reported any within class 
sex grouping. There seemed to be no general tendency 
concerning seating arrangement. In some classes the 
teacher determined the seating arrangement. In the 
others, the seating arrangement seemed to be "random” or 
"Indiscriminate," with no attention to sex, ability, 
achievement, or the like. 

In five of the classes pupils were described as 
preferring to work alone; in seven the reported prefer- 
ence was for working together. In each class the 
preferences of boys and girls were reported to have been 
the same. 

The teachers reported that boys and girls worked 
easily together. Only on the playground did cliques 
form. In the upper grades, cliques became more common, 
usually among girls. One of the second grade teachers 
commented: "Certain cliques form on the basis of sex, 

but are not permanent or stable. These cliques tend to 
shun those who attempt to ’boss’ others or who are 
unclean in habits and dislike working with these 
children « " 

The pupils in this school had had a great deal of 
testing experience. The teachers reported that their 
pupils had had on the average 18.17 timed tests during 
the year. Five of them reported that their pupils had 
had individual Intelligence testa and 10 reported that 
theirs had had group intelligence tests. Five had 
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had standardized reading tests; five, standardized 
achievement tests; three, musical aptitude tests; and 
four, other aptitude tests. Almost all classes had had 
experience In taking multlple~cholce, true-false, and 
completion tests. Nine reported that their pupils had 
had essay tests and eleven indicated that their pupils 
had had multiple-response, creative type tests. 

All teachers reported the use of both Individual 
and group recitation as methods of oral testing. Two 
reported the use of experiments and six mentioned 
demonstrations . 

All teachers reported that boys and girls were 
given the same kinds of art experiences. In all cases, 
art instruction was given by the regular teacher. In 
all except one class (a sixth grade one), the teacher 
prescribed what the pupils drew, "People doing things" 
constituted the subject matter of most of their drawings. 

Nine of the teachers reported that their pupils 
enjoyed taking the tests of creative thinking and the 
other three did not respond to this question. They 
commented that their pupils were "enthusiastic" about 
the test or "took it in stride without any fuss." 

Reports by the teachers of amount of time devoted 
to various activities indicated that by far the greatest 
amount of time was devoted to teaching writing and studies 
grammar. Next in order came arithmetic, reading, soda!}/, 
and arts and crafts (including sewing). Mechanical 
drawing, nature study, spelling, literature, music, and 
speech received smaller shares of time. 

The school year was ten mc*iths in length, five days 
per week, 6-1/2 hours per day. All instruction was in 
English , 

Examinations, given twice each year, formed the 
criterion for grading students. While promotion was 
based on test performance, chronological age was often a 
decisive factor. In the upper grades, most of the . 
teachers believed that it is undesirable not to promote 
a failing pupil. Children were not retained in a grade 
more than one year, however. Thus, promotion was based 
on three considerations: (1) examination results, 

(2) age, and (3) ability. 

Six of the teachers estimated that their pupils had 
strong concern about grades and promotion and the others 
estimated that theirs showed medium concern. This 
reflects a lower level of anxiety than perceived by the 
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teachers lii the urban school. In the first grade, 
pupils who failed tended to be Immature but they 
"regretted that their friends are in another class. 

From the second through- the sixth grade, the response to 
failure was judged by the teachers to be concern, 
"slight disappointment," but they were not aware of any 
great concern. Failure seemed to be used as a goad to 
harder work by most of the teachers. 



The educational philosophy of this school^seemed to 
be "Idealism with realism," The general aim ox the 
school was two-fold, relating to education and socialis- 
ation: (1) to establish sound work habits and prepre 

the child for higher levels of education, and (2} to 
establish sound character traits (a sense of citizenship, 
of purpose, and of Christian living) . 



Most of the teachers were rather young, under 25 
years of age. Half of the teachers were female and hall 
male, the females teaching in the primary grades and the 
males teaching in the intermediate grades. AU except 
one of the teachers had completed two years of college 
or teacher training and two had completed four years of 
such training. 



The favored method of instruction seemed to be 
teacher demonstration with memorization the second most 
stressed. The teachers expressed much concern about 
making the subject matter meaningful and undersuood by 
the pupils. Class discussion, experimentation, and 
problem-solving approaches clearly did not receive the 
attention given teacher demonsti^ation and pupil memoriz- 
ation. 



In general, it can be said that the teaching as 
described by the teachers was direct, formal, and rela- 
tively inflexible, especially in the skill subjects. 

The teaching seemed to be more informal in such areas as 
drama, social studies, arts and crafts, and the like, 
but still strict. 

In six classes pupils were allowed to work inde- 
pendently, but in the remaining classes they were not. 
With the exception of two class, ?s, a fourth and a fifth 
grade class, assignments were given uniformly bo all 
pupils. In eight of the classes some exceptions were 
made in the amount or type of work assigned. 
remedial assignments were given. The nature of tne 
other exceptions was not stated. 

All teachers reported that children Vtere encouraged 
or permitted to ask questions, but only the three lowest 



grade-level teachers inc'lcated that there were no 
restrictions on question asking. The others liisisted 
that questions be relevant, arise from a desire to 
learn, be sensible, a* d asked in the proper manner. 

Thus, the majority j ? _;ed restrictions on the nature, 
manner, end moments inen questions may be asked. Five 
teachers indicated that their pupils felt completely 
free to express their ideas. In the other classes, the 
teachers specified some type of restriction or inhibi- 
tion on the expression of ideas. 

The pattern of discipline described by the teachers 
shows a high level of consensus. The deputy headmaster 
was responsible for all corporal punishment. Otherwise, 
each teacher disciplined his pupils in his own way. 
Violations of rules and "laziness” were prevented by 
encouraging children to do good work and behave well at 
all times « No distinctions were made between boys and 
girls in the way they were disciplined. ’ 

Stamps, stars, little Jobs, praise in front of the 
class, a Jelly bean, the display of names — all consti- 
tute rewards for individual effort and good behavior. 
Boys and girls were rewarded alike.. Individual rewards 
were most frequent > but in some cases groups were 
rewarded. Performance charts, showing individual and 
class results of tests, were often posted or read to the 
class. Individual performance was publicly recognized. 
The teachers believed that they set high standards of 
performance. They all stressed the intrinsic reward of 
a Job well done. 

The teachers were unaware of any differences 
between boys and girls in general work habits. Some 
Indicated, however, that girls showed more interest and 
willingness to work, and performed better on language 
tasks than boys . They reported that girls v^ere more 
mature and showed more patience with rote memory work 
than boys. There were problem children of both sexes. 

Teachers reported that their pupils competed largely 
v/ith their own performance and that scores on tests were 
regularly posted. Generally, the top ten pupils in the 
class received public recognition. The teachers seemed 
to give their pupils considerable feedback concerning 
their progress. 

Most of the teachers reported that their pupils 
accepted their authority and were easy to work with. 

The teacher of one of the sixth grade classes reported 
some difficulties because of "the low mental age and 
lack of interest in achieving their best at times." In 
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the other sixth grade class, teacher-pupil relationships 
were described as formal. 

On the Ideal Pupil Checklist, the teachers in this 
school found the following characteristics most disturb- 
ing: disturbs class organization and procedures, fault- 

finding, stubborn, talkative, haughty and self-satisfied, 
negatlvlstlc, nonconforming, domineering, and critical 
of others. The characteristics most strongly encouraged, 
according to the teachers, were: considerate of others, 

industrious, obedient, energetic, healthy, sense of 
humor, thorough, sincere, receptive to ideas of others, 
and coiirteous. 



Australian Culture Ref lected 
in Children's heading 

I had originally Intended to collect and analyze 
the most popular children's books in each of the subject 
cultures. Several librarians and educators concerned 
with children's literature in Western Australia were 
consulted and a collection of approximately 210 books 
was acquired. Thus far, however, it has not been pos- 
sible to complete these analyses. One of the librarians, 
however, made a very careful trend analysis for a period 
of one month during the vacation period from February 13 
to March 13, 1961. This report by Miss Jean Best of the 
Freemantle Children's Library will be quoted here 
verbatim, 

"The children, whose reading is summarised in 
the following report, are from a variety of environ- 
ments, homes and schools. Their educational levels 
vary from that of the 'slow learner' to the excep- 
tionally bright. They range from children of barely 
literate homes, often themselves not comprehending 
fully the language of the country in which they are 
now living, to children of highly literate parents. 
The bond holding these children together, that of 
their library, is the bond of reading. 

"It is not true to imply, however, that all 
children using a public library do so because of a 
desire or need for books. The frequency and extent 
of visits to the children's department of a public 
library are affected considerably by the natural 
characteristics of childhood - such as the desire 
for uniformity of action, sense of novelty, etc. So 
it cannot be assumed that all books borrowed from 
the library are read either in whole or in part. 
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"Children have definite ideas on the subject 
matter of their books, and are not easily diverted 
nor set off on completely fresh lines* They show a 
distrust of anything new or strange, unless they 
feel that they discovered it for themselves. They 
prefer, on the whole, to read fiction at first, with 
non-fiction gaining. in popularity as the child's own 
mind broadens and widens its scope . 

"The span of attention of a 6, 7 and even 8 year 
old child is comparatively short. Their attention 
wii^ be held by a story, the possible length of the 
story depending on its ability to grasp their inter- 
est. They will not persevere with what does not 
interest or amuse, and there are too few non-fiction 
books which are well enough written to succeed with 
this task. They are not interested in learning, or 
in a subject for its own sake, and books which 
lightly sugar the pill of knowledge are not suitable 
for this age group. 

"Non-fiction suitable for older children is much 
better and much easier to obtain on a variety of 
subjects. Although again it tends too often to be a 
competent book only, hurried out as part of a series, 
rather than written with any deep sincerity. Pub- 
lishers appear to forget that even to an 11 year 
old, often the picture is more Important than the 
text . 



"The older the child, the less important is the 
format, the more he requires the book for its subject 
content. However, to the younger child the appear- 
ance of the book is often the reason it is borrowed 
from the library. (It is also so common an occurrence 
that it can hardly be called chance that the smallest 
children seem to take the largest books . ) The best 
format for children beginning to enjoy reading, and 
the one they appreciate most, is flat, quarto rather 
than octavo, clear bright coloured illustration with 
plenty of white all through the book - l.e., wide 
margins, a matt paper and preferably a semi -serif 
type. 



"As many children as possible wer-i talked to and 
questioned before the following assumptions as to 
their likes and dislikes were made and the following 
list of books was compiled. It must be emphasised 
that they are only assumptions, and only very broad 
assumptions, not to be applied to all children of 
that particular age group. 



I 
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SIX YEARS 



”Pew are able to read complete stories for them- 
selves, but most are capable of recognising Isolated 
words. They choose picture books exclusively, and 
enjoy them mainly for their visual attraction. They 
prefer the subject to be familiar and within their 
range of observation, preferably animals. Their 
vocabulary is limited even within this range and the 
unfamiliar must be very small In proportion to the 
familiar. There Is no discernable difference 
between books read by boys and those rea \ by girls 
at this age. 



Awdry, Rev. 
Ardlzzone, E. 
Barr, N. 
Brocke, L.L, 
Bevton, V.L. 
Clarke, M. 
DeBrunhoff, f. 
Duvolsln, R. 
Flack, M. 

Hale, K. 

Potter, B. 
Ross, D. 
Smiley, L. 
Uttley, A. 



Gordon the big engine 
Tim (stories) 

Beaky the greedy duck 
Johnny Crow’s garden 
Katy and -the big snow 
I can read a story 
Babar 
Petunia 

Angus and the ducks 
Orlando, the marmalade 
dat 

Tale of Tom Kitten 
Little red engine 
Come shopping 
Mrs. Mouse spring- 
cleans 



Ed. Ward 

O.U.P. 

Wills & Hepworth 

Warne 

Faber 

Wheaton 

Methuen 

Bod ley Head 

iBne 

Countj5" Life 

Warne 

Faber 

Faber 

Helnemann 



SEVEN YEARS 

"Beginning to be able to read alone with a 
littlr hnlp for unfamiliar words and phrases. In- 
terests vrldening and tastes developing. Children of 
this have a strong sense of humour and enjoy 
books which show the ridiculousness of situations or 
persons . They also 3.1ke repetition either of idea 
or words. They are interested in the sound of 
things, often a? much as the sense the phrase may 
make. This Is the ’fee’fl ’fo'fum' stage. It also 
shows the first divergence between the tastes of 
boys and girls, boys tending towards adventure, 
girls to fairy tales. The split between the 
rcmantically inclined mind and the more practical 
masculine one is startling. Animal stories retain 
popularity , 
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Male: 


• 




Ainsworth, R. 


Rufty Tufty goes 


Helnemann 


Bellhouse,L.W. 


camping 

Caravan children 


Harrap 


Berg, L. 


A box for Benny 


Brockhampton 


Blyton, E. 


Brer Rabbit book 


Newnes 


Cralgie, D. 


Tim Hooley's hero 


Dent 


Drake, J. 


Jiggle waggle .bus 


Brockhampton 


Hewitt , A . 


A hat for rhinoceros 


Bod ley Head 


Female : 


Busley, J.L. 


Bench 


Harrap 


Busley, J.L. 


Mllly-Molly-Mandy 


Harrap 


Clare, H. 


Five dolls • 


Bod ley Head 


Cramer, R. 


Cinderella 


Blackle 


Egan,' C . 


Epaminondas 


Collins 


Reward, C. 


Amellaranne- 


Harrap 


Levy, M. . 


Sleeping Beauty 


Blackle 


Lunn, P . 


Fairy tales of China . 


Casell 


Rae, G. 


Mary Plain, the little 


Rout ledge 




bear 


Kegan Paul 



EIGHT YEARS. 

"The worlds of fact and fantasy are at their 
closest at this age. School is broadening the 
child’s knowledge at such a rate that the child 
appears to feel that anything is possible. Fairy 
stories, tales of magic and fantasy are most popular 
at this age to both boys and girls. The mentally 
brighter children are beginning to link what they 
are finding out, both at school and outside, with 
their reading matter. And there is shown at this 
age the beginnings of instructive reading as well as 
recreational. The only distinction between boys’ 
and girls' reading is that, once again, that of the 
boys appears to be more matter-of-fact and they 
appear to read non-fiction sooner than girls. 



Cheesman, E. 


Look at Insects 


H. Hamilton 


Carter , E . 


Junior true book of 


Muller 




oceans 




Bales, M.J. 


Homer goes to 
Stratford 


Brockhampton 


Barrie, J.M. 


Peter Pan 


Hodder & 


Browne, F. 


Granny’s wonderful 


Staughton 

Dent 



chow 
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Buckley, P. 
Qrahame, K. 
Harris, J.C. 
Lang, A . 
Macdonald 

Milne, A .A . 
Perrault, C. 
Sleigh, B. 
Todd, B.E. 
Travers, P.L, 



Cesare of Italy 
Wind in the willows 
Uncle Remus 
Fairy books 
Princess and the 
goblins 

Winnie the Pooh 
Fairy tales 
Carbone 1, the cat 
Worzel Gummldge 
Mary Popplns 



Cha '.te & Wlndus 

Dent 

Cape 

Longmans 

Dent 

Methuen 
Dent 
Par rich 
Hollesco 
Davies 



NINE YEARS 



"Animal stories, although popular, are of a 
different type. Whereas previously they were very 
personalised, they now tend to be a fairly close 
study of the animal's actual life and haoits. Boys 
no longer read fairy stories because of their 
obvious pretence quality, although they are living, 
or reading, in an equally 'make-believe' world where 
they themselves are the heroes of various events and 
situations. They identify themselves with the 
heroes of theljr books. Also they are developing 
their rapidly expanding horizons and continually 
require answers to 'how', 'why', 'what' and 'where' 
queries. Girls are beginning to read more of the 
family type of story and to want continuations of 
tales in which favourite characters or groups have 
appeared . 



Male: 



Chlpperfleld, J. 
Gul liman, A. 
Hadfleld, A.K. 
Kipling, R. 
Oman, C. 

Andrew, R.C. 
Lewis, R. 
Neurath, M. 



Wlndruff of Links Tor 
Ann and Peter 
King Arthur 
The jungle book 
Robin Hood 
All about dinosaurs 
Your book of carpentry 
This is how It works 



Hutchinson 

Muller 

Dent 

Macmillan 

Dent 

Allen 

Faber 

Parrish 



Alcott, L. 
Norton, M. 
Salten, F. 
Savllle, M. 
Sewell, A. 
Streatfleld,N. 



Little women 
The borrowers 
Bambl 

Susan and Bill 
Black Beauty 
The Bell Family 



Dent 

Dent 

Cape 

Nelson 

Dent 

Collins 




De la Mare 
James, H.C. 
Jennings, E. 



Story of Samuel and 
Saul 

Children of . the... 

Fishing -boat 3 
Children’s verse 



Faber 

Faber 

Batsford 



TEN YEARS 

"The ’’division between boys’ and girls’ reading 
is now more definite, with. the boys turning more 
towards the non-fiction shelves. Hero-worship is 
becoming more pronounced and their choice of fiction 
follows the same pattern. They prefer stories with 
a definite hero .and plenty of action, sea stories and 
historical tales with rather swashbuckling heroes 
and obvious plots. However, girls still prefer 
fantasy although fairy tales are beginning to- fade 
in popularity. Also they are doing a little heroine 
worship but it appears to be cohfined only to factual 
characters of the Florence Nightingale type. Both 
boys and girls read. a lot of verse at this age. 



r-fele : 



Cathersall, A. 
Forester, C.S. 
Hallard, P. 
Johns, W.E» 
Knight, F. 

Black, I, 

Bong, G. 

De la Mare 



Sea wolves 

Ho mb lower 

Coral reef castaway 

Biggies 

He sailed with Black- 
beard 

The real book of ships 
The Baden-Powell story 
Come hither 



Dent 
Joseph 
Phoenix 
Hodder & S. 
Macmillan 

Dobson 

Staples 

Constable 



Female : 



Bagno Id, E. 
Bruce, M.G. 
Carroll, L. 
Coolldge, S. 
Perkins, L.F. 
Spyri, J . 
Bigland, E. 

Cousins, M. 
Paver, I.M. 



National Velvet 
Blllabong (stories) 
Alice in Wonderland 
What Katy did 
Twin (books) 

Heidi 

True book about Sister 
Kenny 

More about the saints 
Legends from the 
outback 



Helnemann 

Macdonald 

Blackle 

Cape 

Collins 

Muller 

Hutchinson 

Dent 
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ELEVEN YEARS 

'‘Children of this age are interested in every 
new thing that comes before them. However, they are 
becoming slightly more critical as to the style of 
the writing than before, although they are not artic~ 
ulate enough, nor is this critical faculty well 
enough developed yet, to be able to Judge what is 
wrong ‘with what they read. They can say they Mon't 
lik:i* book, but rarely give any concrete reason as 
to the dislike. Particular new Interests that are 
appe*irlng are books about careers and books linked 
with their outside Interests or sports. But it 
should be emphasised that the eleven year old who is 
a keen reader will read anything at all that takes 
his eye. 

Male; 



Buckeridge, A. 


Jennings 


Collins 


Defoe, D. 


Robinson Crusoe 


Dent 


Puce, W. 


Amazon adventure 


Cape 


Stevenson, R.L. 


Treasure island 


Dent 


Twain, M. 


Tom Sawyer 


Macmillan 


Wyss, J. 


Swiss family Robinson 


Dent 


Bally, C. 


The earth is your 
spaceship 


Faber 


Neuberger, R. 


Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police 


Macdonald 


Wheatley, P. 


Cricket do it this way 


Murray 


Female : 






Brown, P. 


Family playbill 


Nelson 


Fldler, K. 


Brydons 


Lutterworth 


Hill, L. 


Ella Joins the Wells 


Evans 


Nesblt, E, 


The railway children 


Benn 


Seredy, K. 


The good master 


Harrap 


Kyle, E. 


Queen of Scots 


Nelson 


Laskle, M. 


Cookery 


C.U.P. 


Nuttall, P. 


Nursing as a career 


Batsford 



Mrs. P. Morris of the Kwinana Library also prepared 
an anlysls of the most popular books among the age -groups 
represented in this study. Her list is included here to 
show the similarities and the emphasis on some of the 
classics in children's literature. 



’'AQE GROUP 8-9 YEARS; 



Non-fiction ; 

Boys and girls: 

Poetry 

Nursery rhymes 

Animal stories In pictures 

Bible stories in pictures 

Fiction : 

Boys: Ardlzzone, Edward. "Tim all alone" 

" " "Tim & Charlotte" 

Kipling, Rudyard. "Jungle book" 

"Just so stories" 

Scott-, Will. "The Cherrys series" 

Blyton, Enid. "Brer Rabbit stories" 

Perkins , . Lucy Pit ch . "Twins Series " 

Girls: Grimm, Jacob & 

Wlllhelm. ■ "Fairy tales" 

Andersen, Hans 

Christian. "Fairy tales" 

Uttley, Alison. "Toad’s castle" 

Vallance, Rosalind. "Timmy & Bingo" 

" " "Timmy & Roger" 

Ardlzzone, Edward "Tim all alone" 

" " "Tim & Charlotte" 

Berrlsford, Judith M. "Son of Taff" 

"Trot home Sally" 



" AGE GROUP 10-11 YEARS : 

Non-f Ictlon : 

Boys: . Hopfinger, Kurt B. 
Lerol, David. 



Lomark, Milton. 



Girls : 



"Boys ’ book of motors " 
"Boys’ book of flight" 
"Hobbles for boys" 
"Alexander the Great" 
"Buffalo Bill" 

"Daniel Boone" 

"St . Isaac & the 
Indians" 

"Boys ’ book of 
carjpentry" 
"Puppetry" 

"Legends & Tales" 
"Greek myths" 
"Handicrafts" 

"Ballet" 

"Horse-riding" 

"Horses " 

"Girl guides'* 

"Brownies " 
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Fiction ; 

Boys: Stevenson, R.L. 

Defoe, Daniel. 
Twain, Mark. 

II II 

Dixon, Rex. 
Johns, Capt. W.E 
Richards, Prank. 

Girls; Enright, Ellzabe 

II II 

Biggs, Margaret. 
Gervalse, Mary. 

M II 

James, Grace. 
Blyton, Enid . 

II II 

Hill, Lorna. 

II II 

Brown, Pamela. . 

II II 

!I . It 



"Treasure Island" 
"Robinson Crusoe" 

"Tom Sawyer" 
"Huckleberry Finn" 
"Pocomoto series" 
"Biggies series" 
"Billy Bunter series" 

h. "Gone away lake" 

"Then there were 
five " 

"New girl at Mailing" 
"Fireworks at 
Farthingale" 
"Farthingale fete" 
"John and Mary 
series" 

"Famous five series" 
"Adventure series" 
"The little dancer" 
"Dancing Peel" 

"Back stage portrait" 
"Maddy alone" 

"The windmill family" 



Occupational Choices In the 
. !fwo Australian Schools 

The distribution of the most popular occupational 
choices of the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grade 
pupils In the two Australian schools Is, compared In 
Table 38 with the distribution of choices. In a relatively 
large sample of U.S.A, children drawn from the same 
grades and from the same larger culture as the U.S.A. 
comparison group. 

Comparing the two groups of boys, we note that the 
U.S.A, boys more frequently than the Australian boys 
chose such occupations as artist, professional athlete, 
engineer, medical doctor, minister or missionary, 
scientist, and veterinarian. The Australian boys 
compared with the U.S.A, boys chose more frequently such 
occupations as construction worker, farmer or rancher, 
mechanic, electrician, truck or bus driver, and 
teacher . 
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Table 38 

Comparison of Most Popular -Occupational Choices or 
Aspli?ations of Australian and U.S.A. • 
SAMPLES BY SEX 





Australian* 


U. 


S.A. 


Occupation 


Boys' Olrls 

(N=389) (N=327) 


Boys Gins 

(N=2164) (N*2038) 


Actor, actress, enter- 
tainer 




o.s^ 


O.i^ 


1,8^ 


Air hostess, steward, 
etc. 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


3.8 


Artist, cartoonist, 
etc. 


0 ,8 


r\ r\ 


O 


2.2 


Athlete, professional 


4.5 


2.4 


10.1 


0.2 


Barber, beautician 


0.3 


5.1 


0.2 


i.6 


Construction workers, 
builder 


4.6 


0.0 


2.2 


0.0 


Engineer _ ' : . 


2.3 


■ 0.0 


6.8 


0.0 


Farmer, rancher, 
herder i etc'; 


l8 .8 


7.8 


5.9 


1.5 


Housewife 


0.0 


1.2 


0.0 


7.4 


Lawyer 


1.3 


0.0 


3.6 


0.6 


Mechanic, electrician, 
etc. 


4.3 


■ O-.O 


2.8 


0.1 


Medical doctor 


1.8 


1.8 


9.2 


3.0 


Military, soldier, 
sailor, etCk 


6.7 


0.0 


6.1 


0.0 


Minister, priest, 
rector, etc. 


0.0 


1,2 


1.7 


2.7 


Musician, singer, etc. 


0.3 


0.6 


0.7 


1.6 


Nurse 


0.5 


29.4 


0.1 


26.4 


Operator, truck, bus, 
etc. 


4.3 


0.0 


2.8 


0.1 


Pilot,- astronaut 


6.5 


0.0 


5-3 


0.1 


Police, detective, etc 


. 3.3 


0.6 


3.8 


0.4 


Scientist, chemist, 
etc. 


3.8 


1.2 


8,2 


2.6 


Secretary, typist, 
etc i 


0.5 


7.5 


0.0 


6,9 


Teacher 


6.3 


17.7 


2.1 


30.4 


Undecided 


7.0 


9.6 


10.3 


6.3 


Veterinarian- 


0.0 


0.0 


2.6 


2.5 


Other occupations 


21.8 


12.1 


46.7* 


25.3* 



Some of the U.S.A. subjects expressed more than 
one choice. 
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Among the girls > It will be roted that the Austral- 
ian girls more frequently chose such occupations as 
professional athlete, beautician, and farmer or rancher. 
The U.S.A. girls more frequently chose airline hostess, 
artist, housewife, medical doctor, missionary, musician, 
veterinarian, and teacher. Teaching Is still a popular 
choice among the Austra3.ian girls but not as populai as 
among their U.S.A. counterparts. Nursing Is about equally 
popular among Australian and U.S.A, girls. 

One general observation Is that the Australian 
children chose fewer creative, unconventional, artistic, 
and scientific occupations than did the U.S.A. children. 
The difference in the status of teaching as a choice In 
the two groups Is interesting and may possibly be Influ- 
enced by the fact that one half of the teachers In both 
of the Australian elementary schools were men, while 
male teachers are much more rare in elementary schools 
in the U.S.A. 



- • . it 

Creative Development In the Two Australian Schools 
Performance on Plgural Tests of Creative Thinking 

As In all other comparisons, the scores on the 
three figural tests were combined to obtain total 
fluency, flexibility, originality, and elaboration 
scores. The results of these procedures are reported In 
Table 39 for the total Australian sample and the U.S.A. 
Comparison group. At first glance, two rather obvious 
observations can be made. First, the Australian 
children's performance is consistently lower than that 
of their U.S.A. counterparts. Second, the Australian 
children show almost no growth on fluency, flexibility, 
and originality during the time they are In elementary 
school. While the development of ability to elaborate 
Is a somewhat up and down matter, they begin showing a 
little growth in the fourth grade and make still further 
progress in the fifth and sixth grades. It Is interest- 
ing that the one area of growth is in elaboration and 
that other studies (Wodtke, 1963; Torrance and Qupta, 
1964) show that the only kind of creative growth that 
seems to take place under high controlling, traditional 
methods of teaching is in this respect. The Australian 
teachers, on the whole, would appear to qualify as high 
controlling and traditional in their approaches. 

The tests of significance of the differences in the 
means of the Australian and U.S.A. Comparison samples 
are shown In Table 40. It will be noted that 22 of the 
24 tests revealed statistical significance in favor of 




Table 39 

Means and Standard Deviations by Grade of Australian and U.S.A. Comparison 

Group Sample on Plgural Tests of Creat;ivity 
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Nooes All differences are in favor of the U.S.A. Comparison Group. 
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the U.S.A. group. Only on Flexibility in the third and 
fourth grades do the differences fall to reach statisti- 
cal significance and in most cases at a very high level 
of confidence. 

The tests of linearity are summarized in Table 41. 
It will be noted that in all of the measures the 



Table 4l 

Tests of Linearity of the Developmental Curves of the 
Western Australian Sample on the Flgux*al 
Measures of Creative Thinking 





Males 


Females 


Combined 


Measure 


F t io p 


F -Ratio 


P 


F-Ratio 


P 


Fluency 

Flexibility 

Originality 

Elaboration 


6.24 <.0X 
5.76 C-01 
16.40 <-.01 
18.25 <.01 


4.72 

8.12 

18.32 

15.62 


1 — 1 1 — 1 1 — 1 1 — 1 

0000 

\/\/\/\> 


13.26 

14.26 
33.50 
23.10 


<.01 

<.01 

^.01 

^.01 



developmental curves departed significantly from 
linearity. As in the case of the verbal performances of 
the Negro group, this is caused by a lack of growth 
rather than slumps at any point. It should be noted, 
however, that there is a fairly marked slump in the 
third grade. Since these children were tested near the 
end of the school year, it may have been that the 
equivalent of the "fourth grade slump" had already set 
in. A similar phenomenon has been noted in some unpub- 
lished studies of creative development in other schools 
in the United States, 



Performance on Verbal Tests of Creative Thinking 
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Performance on Verbal Tests of Creative Thinking 

The means and standard deviations of the Western Australian 
and U.S.A. Comparison groups on the Ask Questions Test are shown 
in Table 42. It will be noted that there are year by year gains 



Table 42 

Means and Standard Deviations by Grade of Western Australian and 
U.S.A. Comparison Groups on Ask Questions Test 



Sample 
and Grade 




N 


Fluency 
Mean St. Dev. 


Flexibility 
Mean St. Dev. 


Originality 
Mean St, Dev. 


U. S. A. 


3rd. 


79 


9.22 


4.75 


6.58 


3.01 


10.54 


7.51 


W. Aus. 


3rd. 


189 


2.84 


2.13 


2.51 


1.43 


1.96 


1.94 


U. S. A. 


4th. 


72 


4.51 


2.55 


3.81 


1.66 


3.96 


3.35 


W. Aus. 


4th. 


198 


3.85 


1.80 


3.48 


1.66 


3.23 


2.40 


U. S. A. 


5 th. 


144 


7.80 


3.95 


5.55 


2.27 


5.61 


3.90 


W. Aus. 


5th. 


190 


5.57 


2.34 


4,84 


1.93 


5.23 


3.93 


U. S. A. 


6th. 


73 


7.16 


3.11 


5.75 


2.50 


5.51 


3.89 


W. Aus. 


6th. 


224 


5.62 


2.77 


4.90 


2.28 


4.74 


4.11 



by the A'ostralians on all of the measures except for a slight dip 
in originality by the sixth grade. The Australians are also con- 
sistently lower than their U.S.A. counterparts on all measures. 

Table 43 reports the tests of significance of the differences 
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liable ii3 

Tests of Significance of the Differences in Means Between the Western 
Australian and U«S.A* Conparison Groups on the Ask Questions Test 



Grade 


fluency 


Flexibility 


Originality 


t-Ratio 


P 


t-Ratio 


P 


t-Ratio p 


3rd. 


11.47 


^ .,01 


11.49 


< .01 


10.02 < .01 


4th. 


7.30 


< .01 


1.99 


< .05 


1.70 NS 


5th. 


6.02 


< .01 


6.37 


< .01 


0.61 NS 


6th. 


4.01 


< .01 


2.71 


< .01 


1.41 NS 



1 

) 



\ 

\ 







in means between the two samples on the Ask Questions Test. It was 
found that nine of the twelve differences are statistically signifi- 
cant at the .05 level of confidence or better. The three differences 
failing to meet statistical significance were in the originality 
column. 

The summary of the results for the Guess Causes Test is pre- 
sented in Table 44. Again, it will be noted that on all three 
measures the Australians score year by year gains and that they 
score consistently lower than the U.S.A. children. 



Table 44 

Means and Standard Deviations by Grade of Western Australian and 
U.S.A. Comparison Groups on Guess Causes Test 



Sample 
and Grade 




N 


fluency 


Flexibility 


Originality.. 


Mean 


St. Dev. 


Mean 


St. Dev. 


Mean 


St. Dev, 


U. S. A. 


3rd. 


79 


4.03 


4.36 


3.01 


1.58 


4.62 


3.72 


W. Aus. 


3rd. 


189 


1.98 


1.21 


1.58 


1.01 


1.66 


2.05 


U. S. A. 


4th. 


72 


4.51 


2.54 


3.81 


1.66 


3.96 


3.35 


W. Aus. 


4th. 


198 


2.49 


1.95 


1.77 


1.15 


2.07 


2.78 


U. S. A. 


5th. 


144 


5.08 


4.14 


3.19 


1.92 


4.69 


4.47 


W. Aus. 


5th. 


190 


3.10 


2.20 


2.20 


1.38 


2.66 


3.28 


0 

U. S. A. 


6th. 


73 


4.77 


2.71 


2.84 


1.18 


5.33 


3.95 


W. Aus. 


6th. 


224 


3.60 


1.99 


2.46 


1.22 


3.00 


3.46 
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The tests of significance as shovm in Table 45 all shovr 



Table 45 

Tests of Significance of Differences in Means of Western JVustralian 
and U.S. A. Comparison Gioups on Guess ‘ Causes TOst 



Grade 


Fluency 


Flexibility 


Originality 


t-Ratio p 


t-Ratio p 


t-Ratio 


P 


3rd. 


4.11 < .01 


, 1 ^ • * 

7.45 < .01 


6.67 


^ .01 


4th. 


6.12 < .01 


-.9.64 < .01 


4.28‘ 


< .01 


5 th. 


5.21 < .01 


5.25 < .01 


4.59 


^ .01 


6th. 


3.40 < .01 


2.34 < .01 


4.83 


< .01 



differences in favor of the U.S.A. group at the .01 level of confi- 
dence or better. 

The results for the Guess Consequences parallel those presented 
for Guess Causes, as shown in Table 46. 

. Table. 4f , ' . ; 

Means and Standard Deviations by Grade of Western Australian and 
y.S.A. Comparison Groups on Guess Consequences Test 

Sample Fluency Flexibility Originality 

and Grade N Mean S. Dev. Mean St. Dev. Mean St. Dev. 



U.. 


<S . A. 


3rd. 


79 


6.19 


3.36 


4.05 • 


1.89 


8.70 


6.52 


W. 


Aus. 


3rd. 


189 


2.15 


1.37 


1.59 


0.97 


2.12 


2.03 


U. 


S. A. 


4th. 


72 


3.24 


2.09 


2.50 


1.46 , 


3.99 


2.93 


W. 


Aus. 


4th. 


198 


3.07 


2.02 


2.28 


1.44 


2.91 


3.12 


U. 


S. A. 


5 th. 


144 


6.04 


4.12 


3.58 


2.20 


5.75 


4.98 


W. 


Aus. 


5 th. 


190 


4.05 


2.26 


2.61 


1.25 


3.74 


4.18 


U. 


s: A. 


6th. 


73 


5.16 


2.14 


3.59 


1.40 


5.77 


3.51 


W. 


Aus. 


6th. 


224 


4.58 


2.50 


2.87 


1.51 


4.17 


'4.45 
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The tests of significance of the differences in means of the 
two groups for Guess Consequences are shown in Table 47. Here nine 



Table 47 

Tests of Significance of Differences in Means of Western Australian 
and U.S.A. Comparison Groups on Guess Consequences Test 



Fluency Flexibility Originality 

Grade t-Ratio p t»Ratio p t-RaUo £ 



3rd. 


10.34 


.01 


10.99 


< .01 


8.79 


< 


.01 


4th. 


C 0 


KS 


1.11 


NS 


2.56 


< 


.05 


5th. 


5.24 


< .01 


4.55 


< .01 


3.94 


4. 


.01 


6th, 


1.71 


NS 


3.43 


< ,01 


3.14 


< 


.01 



of the twelve tests yielded significance at the .05 level of confi- 
dence or above, all in favor of the U.S.A. group. 

The means and standard deviations of the Australian and U.S.A. 
Conparison groups on the Product Improvement Test are shown in Table 48 



Table 48 

Means and Standard Deviations by Grade of Western Australian and 
U.S.A. Comparison Groups on Product Improvement Test 



Sample 
and Grade 




N 


Fluency 


Flexibility 


Originality 


Mean 


St. Dev. 


Mean 


St. Dev. 


Mean 


St. Dev. 


U. S. A. 


4th. 


72 


7.62 


4.18 


3.75 


1.62 


6.49 


5.63 


W. Aus. 


4th. 


198 


5.07 


3.70 


3.65 


1.74 


2.52 


3.21 


U. S. A. 


5 th. 


144 


9.30 


5.23 


4.45 


1.89 


8.65 


6.79 


W. Atis. 


5 th. 


190 


4.98 


2.88 


3.01 


1.48 


1.97 


2.30 


U. S. A. 


6th. 


73 


10.76 


4.98 


5.25 


1.76 


9.11 


5.76 


W. Aus. 


6th. 


224 


5.68 


3.09 


3.59 


1.64 


2.53 


3.42 
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It will be noted that the U.S.A. children again consistently 
achieved higher mean scores than their Australian counterparts. 
On all three scores there is a slight drop in the fifth grade, 
detracting from an otherwise linear .trend in de'/elopraent . 

The tests of significance of the differences in means pre- 
sented in Table 49 reveal significance on eight of the nine 



Table 49 

Tests of Significance of the Differences in Means of Western' 
Australian and U.S.A. Comparison Groups on Product Improvement Test 



Grade 


Fluency 


• 


Flexibility 


Originality 


t-Ratio 


P 


t "Ratio 




t-Ratio 




4th. 


4.83 < 


.01 


0.43 


NS 


5.66 < 


.01 


5th. 


8.94 < 


.01 


7.56 4 


.01 .. 


. 11.3.3 4 


.01 


6th. 


8.22 4 


.01 


7.40 4 


..'1 


9.25 


.01 



cases, all in favor of the U.S.A. Comparison group. 

Table 50 presents the means and standard deviations achieved 



Table 50 

Means and Standard Deviations by Grade of Western Australian and 
U.S.A. Comparison Groups on Unusual Uses Test 



Sample 
and Grade 


N 


Fluency ' 


Flexibility 


Originality 


Mean 


St. Dev. 


Mean 


St. Dev. 


Mean 


St. Dev 


U. S. A. 4th. 


72 


4.51 


2.54 


3.81 


1.66 


3.96 


3.35 


W. Aus. 4th. 


198 


2.99 


2.18 


2.41 


1.70 


3.38 


3.26 


U. S. A. 5th. 


144 


10.95 


9.04 


5.08 


3.43 


9.58 


8.54 


W. Aus. 5th. 


190 


2.90 


2.07 


2.37 


1.54 


2.72 


3.54 


U. S. A. 6th. 


73 


11.34 


6.10 


4.82 


2.30 


7.11 


6.05 


W. Aus. 6th. 


224 


3.54 


2.45 


2.73 


1.60 


4.06 


5.01 
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by the two samples on the Unusual Uses Test. Again, the trend is 
linear except for slight drops in the fifth grade. 

The tests of significance in the means of the Unusual Uses 
Test are shown in Table 51 and are all statistically significant 
at the .01 level except for originality in the fourth grade. 



Table 51 

Tests of Significance of Differences in Means of Western Australian 
and U.S.A. Comparison Groups on Unusual U^es Test 



Grade 


Fluency 

t-Ratio 


P 


Flexibility 
t-Ratio p 


Originality 
t-Ratio p 


4 th. 


4.85 4 


.01 


4.77 ^ 


.01 


1.02 


NS 


5 th. 


10.48 < 


.01 


8.84 <. 


.01 


9.07 ^ 


.01 


6th. 


10.65 < 


.01 


7.22 ^ 


.01 


3.89 < 


•01 


Table 52 presents the means, standard deviations, and tests of 






Table 52 









^ans. Standard Deviations, and Tests of Significance of Differences 
in Means of Western Australian and U.S.A. Comparison Groups on 
Consequences Test 



San^le 

and Grade N 


Fluency 






Originality 


Mean 


St. Dev. 


t-Ratio 


Mean 


St. Dev. 


t-Ratio 


U. S. A. 5th. 144 


7.37 


3.40 




4.51 


3.35 




W. Aus. 5th. 190 


3.17 


2.41 


12.62** 


2.42 


2.90 


5.11** 


U. S. A. 6th. 73 


8.04 


3.66 




5.51 


4.12 




W. Aus. 6th. 224 


4.48 


2.65 


7.68** 


2.45 


2.96 


5.87** 



** Indicates differences in means are significant at the .01 level. 
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significance in loeans of the Australian and U.S.A» Comparison 
groups on the Consequences Test. It will be seen that all of 
the differences are in favor of the U.S.A. Comparison group and 
that all of them are statistically significant at the .01 level 
or better. 

Table 53 presents the tests of linearity in the mean profiles 
of the Western Australians on the verbal tests of creative 



Table 53 

Tests of Linearity of Mean Profiles of Western Ai^tralian Group 
on Verbal Tests of Creative Thinking 



Measure 


Male 




Female 




Sexes Combined 


F-Ratio 


P 


F-i-Ratio 


JP 


F-Ratio 


P _ 


Fluency 


2.64 


NS 


0.00 


US 


2.89 


NS 


Flexibility 


0.00 


NS 


3.72 < 


.05 


2.78 


NS 


Originality 


2.45 


NS 


0.00 


NS 


0.00 


NS 



thinking. When the sexes are combined, none of the three mean 
profiles departs from linearity. This is also true of the profiles 
for the males and for fluency and originality among the females. 
Thus, it may be said that there are significant year by year gains 
by the Western Australian sample on the verbal measures of creative 
thinking. The overall picture during this period from the third to 
the sixth grade is one of growth. 
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Some Comparisons of the Two Australian Schools 



. Using an earlier developed but basically similar 
scoring system, Eastwood (1961) compared the two Austral 
ian schools and also carried out llroited follow-up work 
with the urban school (Eastwood, 1963> 1964a), Since 
both of these sets of studies are themselves compJ.ex, 
only the principal results will be summarized. 

In the comparison of the rural and urban schools, 
there emerged a general tendency for the performances of 
the children in the urban school to surpass that of the 
children in the rural school, as will be seen from 
Figures 9 j 10# H# and 12. 




Figure 9. Mean Profiles of Total Figural Originality 
Scores in Rural and Urban Australian 
Schools (Eastwood, I96I) 
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Figure 10 . Mean Profiles of Total Figural Elaboration 

In Rural and Urban Australian Schools 
(Eastviood, 1961) 
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Figure 11. Mean Profiles of Verbal Fluency Scores in 

Rural and Urban Australian Schools 
(Eastwood, 1961) 
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Figure 12. Mean Profiles of Verbal Originality Scores 

in Rural and Urban Australian Schools 
(Eastwood, 1961) 



In Figure 9, showing the results for Figural 
Originality, it will be noted that the two developmental 
curves run almost parallel except at the fourth and 
sixth grades where the means of the two groups are 
almost Identical. Both groups experienced a slump in 
the third grade. 

In Figure 10, the results for. Figural Elaboration 
show a consistent trend in favor of the urban group 
except in the sixth grade. The urban groups slumped in 
the third and sixth grades while the rural children 
slumped in the third and fifth grades. 

The profiles for Verbal Fluency shown in Figure 11 
show a very different trend in the sixth grade and it is 
in the fourth grade that the two curves almost coincide. 
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There Is a linear trend In the profile for the urban 
school but not for the rural school. The rural school 
shows a drop between the fourth and fifth grades with 
only slight recovery In the sixth. 

The profiles ior Verbal Originality shown in 
Figure 12 are almost parallel throughout with definite 
superiority for the urban children. The slump in the 
fifth grade is quite sharp In both schools. 

In explaining the differences In performance of 
the children In the urban school and the rural school In 
this study, Eastwood (196^) suggested- that since the 
rural town studied Is one of the older centers of 
Western Australia, It ma.y tend to be more conservative 
and hence more conducive of conformity. He also suggested 
that the population drift from country to city may tend 
to take from rural centers many of the more enterprising 
and adventuresome people. He also explained that the 
particular suburban area In which the urban school Is 
located has developed rapidly during the past decade and 
hence probably has among its population a larger than 
usual proportion of enterprising parents who are likely 
to be less conservative and more divergent in habit and 
outlook. 

Eastwood (1963) became especially interested In 
certain facets of the ability to elaborate as assessed by 
the Picture Construction test and retested the children 
In the urban school In 19^3 about two and one -ha If years 
after the original testing.. The results shown In 
Figure 13 report the major findings of this study. 
Eastwood’s hypothesis that the high level of elaboration 
displayed by the first and second grades In the i960 
study would be maintained throughout the vicissitudes 
that bring about a slump at about that time was supported 
in a large measure. It will also be noted that the 
general level of performance throughout the school In 
this respect Is higher in 1963 than In i960. 

Eastwood (1964b), while on the faculty of the 
University of New England In Western Australia, also 
administered Figural Form A of the Torrance Tests of 
Creative Thinking to the pupils enrolled in an elemen- 
tary school In the town where the University Is located. 

In spite of the fact that the school enrolled a large 
number of children whose parents were on the University 
staff, the. V jllity level of the school seems to be about 
average with a mean Intelligence Quotient of 100.3 In 
grades four through six. Concurrently, Torrance (1966a) 
administered the same bc*ttery to samples of children in 
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Figure 13. Mean Elaboration Profile on Picture 

Construction Test in the Same Australian 
Urban School in November i960 and June I963 
(Eastwood, 1963) 



a Southern California, U.S.A., school system and these 
data are available for comparison with Eastwood's. 

The mean profiles on fluency are plotted in 
Figure l4. First, it will be noted that both groups 
experienced a distinct slump in the fourth grade. In 
this case, the tests were administered near the beginning 
of the. school term rather than near the end, as in the 
case of the original study in the other two schools in 
Western Australia. Second, it will be noted that on the 
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whole the Australian children performed about as well as 
their California counterparts. The Australian children 
showed a rather marked drop in the second grade, not ob- 
served in the California sample. 




GRADE 



Figure 14. Mean Fluency Profiles on Pigural Tests of 

Eastwood's Armidale, Australia, Sample and 
Torrance's Southern California Sample 



The mean figural originality profiles for the two 
samples are shown in Figure 15. In this Figure, it will 
be noted that the Australian children showed a slight 
superiority over the California children during the 
first two years. Both groups experienced a slump 
between the third and fourth grades. The slump, among 
the Australian children was more severe than among the 
California children and persisted through the sixth 
grade . 
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Figure 15. 
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Mean Originality Profiles on Pigural Tests 
of Eastwood’s Armidale, Australia, Sample 
and Torrance’s Southern California Sample 



The scoring method employed by Eastwood was some- 
what different from that employed by Torrance, so 
comparisons cannot be made between the two samples . 

Figure l6, however, presents Eastwood’s data on elabora- 
tion, Here we see a ve3?y sharp and distinct slump in 
the fourth grade with some recovery during each of the 
subsequent years , 

These data underscore the existence of the fourth 
grade slump among children in Australia and suggest that 
this may be characteristic of the dominant culture of 
English-speaking countries. These data also indicate 
that the superiority of children in the United States is 
not as clear as it seemed to be in the study conducted 
as a part of this project. Data concerning the culture 
represented by this school are quite limited and give 
little basis for further hypothesizing about the relation- 
ship between culture and creative functioning, or in 
understanding the fourth grade slump. 
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Figure l6. Mean Elaboration Profile on Figural Tests of 
Eastwood's Armidale, Australia, Sample 



Relative Lev el of Functioning on the 
Measures of Creative Thinking 

In order to compare the relative level of function- 
ing in the Australian sample, the mean scores were 
converted to standard scores based on the U.S.A. compari 
son group data* Figure 1? presents this comparative 
analysis for the fourth grade. Although it will be 
noted that all of the Figural measures are below the 
mean, ranging from slightly over a standard deviation 
below the mean to one-half standard deviation below the 
mean, the Australian children perform comparatively 
better on elaboration and most poorly on fi^al fluency# 
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Figure 17. Comparative Level of Functioning on Figural 
and Verbal Tasks of Fourth Grade Children in 
Two Australian Schools In Standard Score 
Units 



The really striking thing revealed by Figure 1? is that the Australi- 
an children perform comparatively better on the verbal than on the 
figural measures* This is the reverse of v/hat we found in the U*S#A* 
Negro prof iles and which we shall see in the Western Samoan data in 
the next chapter* 
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Chapter 6 

CREATIVE DEVELOPMEWP IN WESTERN SAMOA ^ 



The Culture of Western Samoa 

- The Western Samoan culture was selected for study 
because It was known to provide extremely strong pres- 
sures for conformity and against divergency. Pressures 
of the magnitude found In the Samoan culture could not 
have been brought to bear on elementary school pupils in 
the United States without the danger of doing Irreparable 
ham to the subjects involved. The primitiveness of the 
people of Western Samoa and the fairly visible demarca- 
tion of those exposed to Western clvl3.izatlon made It 
possible to assign levels of acculturation to the sub- 
jects In the sample obtained. The tb-ee mission schools 
In the more urbanized areas scattered along one coast 
represented fairly high exposure to Western civilization, 
while the TJhree government schools scattered along the 
opposite coast have had very little contact with Western 
civilization and it Is rare that a white man enters this 
area. The map of Western Samoa In Figure l8 shows how 
the six schools are distributed geographically. 




Figure l8 . Map of V/estern Samoa Showing Locations Where 
Testing Was Conducted 



^In the preparation of this chapter, I am especially 
Indebted to Dr. Richard T. Johnson who arranged for the 
collection of these data and supervised their collection. 
He and Dr. Noel Iverson prepared most of the background 
material on the Western Samoan culture. 
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Western Samoa has a land area of approximately 
1,130 square miles and is comprised of two islands: 

Upolu, an Island of 430 square miles on which is located 
the capital city, Apia; and Sava*l, an Island of 700 
square miles, more Isolated from contacts with other 
cultures and hence more primitive. The two Islands had 
about one million inhabitants in i960, when the data for 
this study were obtained. Most of these Inhabitants 
lived in the coastal villages. Before gaining complete 
Independence in I962, Western Samoa was a United Nations 
protectorate under the jurisdiction of New England. 

Margaret Mead (1939)> perhaps the first anthropolo- 
gist -to study the Samoan culture, characterized it as 
rigid, demanding of conformity, primitive, and resistant 
to change. With this type of character, it is not 
surprising that the culture of Western Samoa in i960 
resembled quite closely the culture found there by Mead. 
Thus, it might be helpful to review the analysis of 
education and upbringing in Samoa prepared by Mead ( 19^9 ) . 

According to Mead, the education of the Samoan 
child is an Informal affair that is suffused with the 
considered importance of relative age, in which "the 
elder may always command the younger" (Mead, 19^9 > 
p. 23) • Infant care is permissive — babies experience 
no regular feeding schedule, are nursed on demand — and 
nursing is continued until the child is two or three 
years old largely to pacify him. Small children and 
babies are given almost entirely to the care of older 
children, from age seven to fifteen, who are during this 
time solely responsible for disciplining their young 
charges. Since the Samoans dislike emotional outbursts, 
shun a "scene," the young nursemaid will often give in 
to the baby’s demands rather than risk his unpleasant 
crying and his fits of temper. Typically, they coax, 
bribe, and divert the attention of badly behaving babies^ 

The main task thrust upon the little Samoan girl is 
baby -tending. Little boys also must tend babies, but 
not for as long; they, sooner than the girls, learn to 
cooperate in performing useful, more difficult village 
tasks (fishing, canoe building, and the like), while the 
girls must wait years longer for a chance to try them- 
selves at tasks other than the care of babies. When 
they approach puberty (an indefinite time, depending 
mostly upon the physical development of the girl) they 
begin to hand their baby -tending chores to younger 
siblings . 

While the Interest of the post -pubes cent girl "is 
expended on clandestine sex adventures," the seventeen- 
year -old boy enters the society of young men and there 
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learns to be enterprising but not unduly so, to be 
vigorous but not unseemly. The Samoans frown upon undue 
precocity and undue laziness: they emphasize group 

activity and graceful ambition. And, all the while, 

"the youth is given much more stimulus to learn ^han 
the girl/ and also a greater variety of occupations are 
open to him" (p. 3l). 

The Samoans continually require, in subtle ways, 
that the young man "not be too efficient , too outstand- 
ing, too precocious. He must never excel his fellows by 
more than a little. He must neither arouse their hatred 
nor the disapproval of his elders, who are far readier 
to encourage and excuse the laggard than to condone 
precocity" (p. 32). In keeping with their system of 
cultural expectancies, the young Samoan man "dislikes 
responsibility, but he wishes to excel in his group"; 
and the seventeen-year-old girl does not wish to marry, 
for "marriage is the Inevitable to be deferred as long 
as possible" (p. 33 ). They feel no great ui'ge to prove 
themselves, to acquire status at an early age, to enter 
the world of adults — and the community does not push 
them prematurely along the path to adulthood. 

Age groups, voluntary associations of peers, are a 
vital part of the life of the Samoan child i The children 
are left alone much of the time, ignored by the community 
until they are fifteen or sixteen years of age; and it 
is only at the age of six or seven that a child begins to 
associate with her contemporaries. Thus, for about ten 
years of their lives, Samoan children enter into age- 
groups, which are formed on the basis of sex. They are 
not the same, however, for both sexes: "Association 

based upon age as a principle may be said to have ceased 
for the girls before puberty. ... In the case of the 
boys, greater freedom, a more compelling social structure 
and continuous participation in co-operative tasks, 
brings about an age-group association which lasts 
through life" (p. 5^). However, friendships — even among 
Samoan males — are neither intense nor long-lasting. 

As they have institutionalized the early expression 
of sexual hostility, so have the Samoans developed 
formal patterns for the expression of aggression and 
individual precocity. It is in the dance: A "genuine 

orgy of aggressive individualistic exhibitionism," and on 
the dance floor that "the precocious child is applauded, 
made much of, given more and more opportunities to show 
its proficiency while the stupid child is rebuked, 
neglected and pushed to the wall" (p. 33). The dance 
serves the Samoan in the development of individuality 
and it compensates him for the repression of personality 
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he suffers In other spheres of his life. We might con- 
sider here the significance of the fact that for the 
Samoan there are only two primaj^y sources 
of inferiority: clumsiness in sex affairs and clumsiness 

on the dance floor. The reason for the latter is clear, 
we shall discuss the former, in an indirect fashion, 

below. 

The Samoans* attitude towards personality says much 
about both the effect of their chi Id -training practices 
and about the tone of their interpersonal relations. To 
begin with, we can make the general statement that ineir 
evaluations of personality are a curious mixture of 
caution and fatalism." They live with an almost complete 
lack of personal privacy, and It seems that they oomijen- 
sate for this public state of affairs / 

Violent gloomy secretiveness ’* (pp. 86, 88). Yet they 
lack curiosity about individual motivation, giving a 
typically ambiguous answer to any personal question. 

And their almost total lack of private possessions --all 
of an individual's acts being public property --fits 
the pattern. Further, they do not have a way of compar- 
ing the relative merit or worth cf a thing, a person, an 
act Their language "has no regular comparative v,pp. 
87/88) There art four native terns for classifying 
attitudes; translated, they are, easy or with diffi- 
culty" (Judgements of character), and good or bad 
(Judgements of behavior). Thus, good or bad behavior 
have become, explained in terms of ease or difficulty, 
to be regarded as an inherent capability (p. oy)# 

Outside of its formalized expression in the dance, 
the Samoans are strikingly reluctant (if I may phrase i 
this way) to show intensely how they feel. And always 
excessive emotion, violent preferences, strong allegi- 
ances are disallowed. The Samoan preference is ror a 
middle course, a moderate amount of feeling, a discreet 
expression of a reasonable and balanced attitude. Taose 
who care greatly are always said to care without cause 
(p. 89). Incidentally, they display a strange attitude 
towards the expression of emotion, classifying it as 
"caused" and "uncaused." Discreet and moderate is the 
word: friendships are casual, quiet, and seemingly to 

a Westerner) superficial. With regard to the relations 
between the sexes, boy-girl attachments are easily made, 
easily dissolved. There is no poignancy in ^roken 
friendships, in terminated love affairs. And Preference 
between the sexes is given not to the arrogant, the 
flippant, the courageous, but to the quiet, the aemure 
boy or girl who 'speaks softly and treads lightly 
(p. 91) • Not surprisingly, then, the Samoans dislike 
most those who desire to be highest, those who flaunt 
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the socially approved pattern of a modest demeanor and 
seek to impress others with their (real or Imagined) 
superior qualities • The hlg man in Samoa is not the 
same as the big man in America, for there he would be 
most unpopular. 

It Is particularly the case with beliefs about 
religion and morality that the Samoan is left with 
little choice: he either accepts (in varying degree) 

the beliefs and practices of his fellows or he rejects 
them (totally) for no alternatives —he has none to which 
■CO turn. But the occasion for such rejection Is virtu- 
ally absent, it being true that the Samoan child Is 
"never called upon to make choices involving an actual 
rejection of the standards of her social group ; adults 
retain this temperamental lack of any rebellious 
Impulses (p. 135 )• 



All this indicates that the range of individual 
variation, in temperament and character, is small. 

Theirs is a relatively homogeneous and unneurotlc 
society. Strong feelings are, if not abhorred, custo- 
marily discounted: the .individual's strong feelings are 

regarded as unfortunately caused by something quite 
beyond him or his sltuatlon--and it is expected that he 
will get over it, that the cause will leave him. V/hat 
does this mean in terms of the mood, the psychology of 
the individual? He appears stable, satisfied, conflict- 
free— in a word, he has adjusted himself nicely to 
Samoan life. The Samoan's "lack of difficult situations, 
of conflicting choice, of situations in which fear or 
pain or anxiety are sharpened to a knife edge will 
probably account for a large part of the absence of 
psychological maladjustment" in his life (p. 137) • 

A number of early experiences in Samoan life favor 
their nervous stability; At an early age they grow 
accustomed to the phenomena of birth, sex, and death. 
Since "None of the facts of sex or birth are regarded as 
unfit for children," they easily learn to approach these 
potentially upsetting phenomena with a matter-of-fact 
and nonchalant acceptance . This is not so much because 
they are exposed to these phenomena as because their 
elders believe it is natural that children be present 
while someone is dylng--or during birth or rols carriage -- 
and that they commonly observe and experiment with sex 
(p. 142). 

Seldom is there an only child in the Samoan family. 
All siblings receive essentially the same parental 
treatment, which means that children do not tend to 
dominate their younger siblings and that few are 
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heavy-laden with the adult responsibility of caring for 
a younger sibling and that few are spoiled or pampered. 

In addition to this, the lack of a close relationship 
between child and parent avoids or minimizes the element 
of parental authority and dominance. If a child’s 
father is too harsh, the child leaves to live with his 
uncle. The child does not feel awe for his parents, 
does not feel it necessary to defy his parents, or any 
authority^ the whole idea of adolescent rebellion or 
defiance of adult authority is strikingly absent from 
Samoan life. Rather, "the Samoan baby learns that its 
world is composed of a hierarchy of male and female 
adults, all of whom can be depended upon and must be 
deferred to" (pp. 138-139)* 

Pre -adolescent children of opposite sexes in Samoa 
practice an "institutionalized hostility." This means 
that, since young boys and girls are segregated, a child 
sees all children of the opposite sex as either taboo 
relatives or if nonrelatives as present enemies or 
future lovers— and all this regardless of individuality. 
He sees the opposite sex as a class, not as individuals 
(p. 139 )* At an early age, personal relationships with 
the opposite sex are slight, remote, formalized, and 
lack the sort of emotional involvement that can give 
rise to conflict and poignancy. Since the Samoans place 
individuals into categories and respond not to the 
individual but to the category of individuals, they lack 
a keen specialization of feeling. In view of this it is 
understandable that "the Samoans have a low level of 
appreciation of personality differences, and a poverty 
of conception of personal relations" (p. 146). 

Peer pressures, the drive to excel and prove one- 
self by competing with the others, is absent in Samoan 
society. The dance is a formal outlet for any such 
expression of individuality. Since the Samoans disap- 
prove of precocity, wait for the intellectual laggard, 
coddle the inept, individual differences are blurred and 
Jealousy, rivalry, emulation is limited. 

The education of the Samoan child is rather more 
directly related to adult activities than is the case in 
America. The usefulness of his education is readily 
apparent, for he does not while away his childhood days 
at play tasks but is Instead expected to do useful 
(productive) work. And for the Samoan work is a con- 
tinuous but not irksome fact of life; he does not share 
our (American) play-work distinction, in vjhlch play is 
seen as being basically pleasurable, a childish preoccu- 
pation, while work is seen as being basically irksome, 
an adult business. The Samoan does not regard work as a 
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way of acquiring leisure, of deferring enjoyments while 
one saves and Invests for retirement. Neither does he 
place a high value on work ger se; the sluggard Is not 
chastised In Samoan society^ He sees play as activity 
that fills In the time between work— not as a reward for 

work. 



Samoan life has a casual quality. It shows no 
pronounced conflict of Interest sj conflict is avoided hy 
the simple and effective removal of oneself from the 
conflict situation. Disinclined to appear unseemingly 
passionate or amhitlous^ no Samoan plays for very high 
stakes" (p, 132). They are not threatened by poverty, 
disasters, vengeful gods, war, or cannibalism. Their 
personal relations (as we liave noted) are characterized 
by "brief and shallow emotional involvements, and they 
avoid poignant situations. It is a general fact in 
Samoan society that "the gifted, the precocious, are 
held back, until the slowest among them have caught the 
pace" (p. 132). And their lack of deep feeling is 
conventionalized, becoming in a real sense the v 

framework of all their attitudes toward life (p. 133 

The Samoan child experiences no profound crises of 
choice. He is not compelled or strongly urged to arrive 
at a decision. There is little pressure on him to make 
important choices; no definite time is proscribed for 
when he must make up his mind about, say, marrying. 

Two major factors contribute to the mental stability 
of the Samoan: First, the organization of the family, 

it being extended and casual and relatively free of 
authoritative parental influence; and secondly, their 
attitude towards sex, it being also casual as well as 
frank and relatively free of guilt and anxiety. 

The foregoing analysis based largely on the early 
work of Mead can now be checked against the Ideal Pupil 
data and the interview data collected from the teachers 
of the six subject schools. 



What Is an Ideal Pupil in Western Samoa? 

Responses to the Ideal Pupil Checklist were obtained 
from a sample of sixty teachers in Western Samoa. In 
addition to the teachers of the six subject schools, 
teachers in nearby schools were interviewed. The results 
are s^own in Table 5^* 



Table 54 
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Comparative Rankings on Ideal Pupils Characteristics 
of Samoan Teachers, Expert Panel, and 
United States Teachers 



Characteristic s 



Adventurous 
Affectionate, loving 
Altruistic, good of others 
Always asking questions 
Attempting difficult Jobs 
A self-starter 
A good guesser 
Bashful 

Becomes preoccupied 

Considerate of others 

Critical of others 

Courageous in convictions 

Courteous 

Curious 

Competitive 

Desires to excel . 

Determined 

Domineering 

Disturbs class organization 
and procedures 
Does work on time 
Emotional 

Emotionally sensitive 

Energetic 

Fault-finding 

Haughty, self-satisfied 

Healthy 

Independent in Judgment 

Independent in thinking 

Intuitive 

Industrious 

Likes to work alone 

Never bored 

Nonconforming 

Negatlvlstlc 

Obedient 

Popular, well-liked by 
peers 

Persistent 

Prefers complex tasks 
Physically strong 



Expert 

Panel 

(N=10) 


United 

States 

(N=1512) 


Western 

Samoa 

(N=6o) 


11.5 


19 


30 


41 


32 


18.5 


48 


36 


57 


13 


38 


3 


18 


20 


18 


11.5 


12 


27 


16 


53 


7 


60 


56 


6l 


8 


41 


44 


45 


1 


43 


39 


46 


46 


1 


22 


11.5 


56 


8 


14.5 


2.5 


4 


20.5 


44 


34 


10 


37 


21 


11.5 


16 


6 


27 


51 


6l 


50.5 


36 


60 


'52.5 


56 


13 


6 


34 


50 


35 


. 14 


43 


39 


20.5 


14.5 


30 


43 


58 


62 


6l 


62 


45 


46.5 ■ 


7 


2 


4.5 


16 


32 


2,5 


2 


4 


6 


30 


22 


31 


9 


24.5 


28 


44 


14.5 


25 


40 


42 


26 


51 


40 


53 


59 


62 


58.5 


25 


9 


49.5 


28 


5 


8 


23 


20.5 


22.5 


39 


36.5 


52.5 


37 


8 



Table 54 (Continued) 



Characteristics 



Quiet 

Receptive to ideas of others 

Regresses occasionally 

Reserved 

Remembers well 

Self-confident 

Self-assertive 

Self -suf fie lent 

Sense of humor 

Sense of beauty 

Sincere 

Spirited in disagreement 

Strives for distant goals 

Stubborn 

Sophisticated 

Timid 

Thorough 

Talkative 

Unwilling to accept say so 
Visionary 

Versatile, well-rounded 
Willing to take risks 
Willing to accept judgment 
of authorities 



Expert United Western 
Panel States Samoa 



52.5 


48 


16,5 


34 


li 


47.5 


28 


49 


58.5 


49.5 


47 


36.5 


31 


24 


1 


19 


10 


23 


28 


42 


38 


20.5 


31 


.49 


22.5 


3 


16,5 


31 


17 


13 


25 


5 .. 


19 


34 


45 


41 


16 


26 


27 


39 


57 


58.5 


42 


54 


56 


58.5 




52.5 


24 


18 


32.5 


46.5 


52 


54.5 


8 


35 . 


54.5 


10 


27 


30 


39 


14.5 


34 


4.5 


29 


50.5 


62 


33 


47.5 



When the rankings derived from the data supplied by 
the Samoan teachers are correlated with those of the 
U.S.A. teachers, a coefficient of .56 was obtained. 

When these rankings are correlated "^Jit^those of the panel 
of experts on the "ideal creative personality," a coef- 
ficient of .17 is obtained. These findings tell us that 
there is considerable discrepancy between what character- 
istics U.S.A. and Samoan teachers encourage and dis- 
courage and that there is an even greater discrepancy 
between what Samoan teachers believe should be encouraged 
and what experts believe should be encouraged and dis- 
couraged in order to develop productive, creative 
persons. 

In attempting to analyze the findings reflected in 
the preceding table, Johnson explained that there are 
roughly three sets of Influences that must be taken into 
account. Each of these had a profound effect upon the 
culture and the scale of values attached to behavior in 
the school situation. 



iw 

The first and probably the main influence was the 

accumulated events of more than a thousand 
hi<!torv Through this time Samoa has been plagued by 
SnteSIi diSion. In the early 900-s (A?) the ^ler 
Pill divided the Islands Into four areas, with each of 
his foi^ soL to “le one of them. Bickering and unrest 

weakened the nation so much that g goth 

oonauer it, and hold it for a period of 300 years, eovn 
early Ld subsequen'; attempts to unite and 
the people probably had an effect on the 
eovernment and the makeup of the culture. A strong 
^trlarchal family system evolved with emphasis on 
chain of command; the highest decisions i”.g^ 

siie ftbjettt. Acceptance of the authority relationship 
was probably rewarded, and looked on as an ® ® 

tetlstlc. The present family life 

that each child is expected to ^Is 

siblings and his elders, but can strike and harass his 

younger peers and siblings . 

The second Influence is a function of the infl^ of 
missionaries and German traders since the ®|^^y 
Here also the emphasis was on 
and his "special representatives, or 
needed submissive workers to take care of the plants 

tlons . 

The third Influence began with the New Zealander's 
entrance Into the government of Samoa In 191^» with 
them came the Idea of an extensive educational system, 
school uniforms, leaving examinations, and uniformity of 
learning. The authoritative governing system was con- 
tinued, both in government and in the hierarchy o 
school system. 

The school, as a result of New Zealand Influences, 
does not always reflect the culture of ® 

Ing it. This is possibly more evident in ® 

arias of the Island where the government educators 
Inspect the schools regularly but this 
contact the people have with the palagis (whites). 

The school is modified somewhat but the culture of the 

village hardly changes. 

The authority cnaracteristics of the culture, with 
the emphasis on submission to the matal or 
chief is probably reflected .in the following i^eal 
nharfl^teriatlcs- ^(l) "accepts judgement of authorities, 
(2^^obldilnt/-'(3) ^'timll^ and (5) "quiet." SiMlarly, 

the characteristics not considered as ideal include 
"indeSndent in .ludgimiht," "industrious," "self-starter. 
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and "willing to take risks." Individuals manifesting 
these characteristics would disrupt the inatai system of 
government, and the teachers could be expected to con- 
demn such behavior. 

Some of the other characteristics not checked seem 
to be based on a combination of the social and educa- 
tional v“alues: "desires to excel," "intuitive, strives 

for distant goals," and "thorough." Those students 
exhibiting such traits would be hard to handle, would 
threaten traditional authority relationships, and would 
possibly upset the teachers whose education often 
Includes only one year more than the students. 

An example of how thoroughly Imbued the students 
are with the attitude of doing nothing until told is the 
case of Faleolo. She was the houseglrl of one of the 
teachers, and did quite we?.l with the tasks assigned 
her. When the teacher returned from a two-day trip, he 
found the girl had not eaten the entire time. When he 
asked her why she hadn't, she replied, "You didn't tell 
me to eat." 

In the Samoan homes, the children are told each 
thing they are to do. Commands rarely encompass detail, 
although what they are to do may be identical to what 
they did every day for the past ten years . 

Certain other ideal characteristics seem to group 
together: "remembers well," with a positive evaluation; 

"prefers complex tasks," and "versatile" with a negative 
evaluation. Memory seems to be a highly prized charac- 
teristic, especially so with those students studying for 
the detail of the leaving examination. (One question 
from the i960 examination was "How many eggs does an 
earthworm lay in a season?" Yet there are no earthworms 
in Samoa . ) 

Memory apparently was not always prized among the 
"peons" (according to Mead), but the rulers have always 
had to learn a long genealogy. The written language is 
a recent innovation in Samoa; previously the matal had 
to remember tapa designs, history, legends, songs, and 
rituals. The educational system now seems to reward a 
good memory in all those attending school, but prefer- 
ence is still for simple tasks which obviate the need 
for a good memory. Whether this is due to the simplic- 
ity of their life, simple work tasks, or tropical 
environment is difficult to ascertain. 

Along with greater significance attached to remem- 
bering, teachers consider a "good guesser" as ideal. 
Samoans have traditionally been observant, good mimics, 
and watchful for small cues. Johnson reported (1963) 
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that he would print a mathematical formula on the black- 
board, have the students work out a proof, ask a question 
about that formula which would necessitate an obvious 
"no" answer, give deliberate yet subtle "yes" cues with 
his head, and receive incorrect "yes" answers from almost 
everyone in the class. 

The quality of being "affectionate," which the 
teachers did not check, is hard to evaluate. The 
students seem to be quite affectionate toward each other 
within sexes, but not openly affectionate between sexes. 
They often touch a teacher's hair and remark on its 
beauty, give gifts and appear sad when a particular 
teacher leaves, but perhaps this is discouraged in the 
government schools. 

The positive reaction to "curious" is possibly due 
to the Samoan translation probably being closer to 
"motivated to learn." This would explain the traits of 
"always asking questions" and "good gue.^ser" marked as 
ideal because these show motivation, and tnese students 
might also be expected to show greater deference to the 
teacher. 

"Healthy," a positive characteristic, reflects the 
cultural emphasis on physical prowess (the iron hand of 
rule), gyration?^ in dancing, and absence of sickness, 
which seems to take a heavy toll of life. (Something 
like 92 percent of the people have intestinal worms.) 

In addition, the New Zealanders and missionaries have 
fostered all-school athletic contests, sport-days, and 
intramurals . 

In summary, the culture could be characterized as 
restrictive, somewhat hierarchical, authoritative, and 
modified somewhat by the modern emphasis on education. 
This would all be reflected in the teachers' ratings of 
the ideal pupil. 



Occupational Choices of Western Samoan Children 

In preparing the booklets for the testing in Western 
Samoa, we neglected to add a blank for indicating the 
sex of the subject. Thus, we were unable to tabulate 
occupations according to sex. The results, however, are 
given for the entire sample along with those for the 
U.S.A. sample in Table 55. 
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Table 55 



Comparison of Most Popular Occupational Choices or 
Aspirations of Samoan and U.S»A« Samples 



Occupation 



Percents 



Samoan 
(N=724) (N=4192) 



Actor, actress, entertainer 
Air hostess, steward 
Artist, cartoonist 
Athlete, professional 
Barber, beautician 

Construction worker, carpenter, etc. 
Engineer 

Farmer, planter, rancher, etc. 

Housewife 

Lawyer 

Mechanic, electrician 
Medical doctor 
Military, soldier, sailor 
Minister, missionary, priest, etc. 
Musician, singer, etc. 

Nurse 

Operator, truck, bus, etc. 

Pilot, astronaut 
Police, detective, etc. 

Scientist, chemist, etc. 

Secretary, clerk, typist, etc. 

Teacher 

Undecided 

Veterinarian 

Other occupations 



0.0 


1.1 


0.0 


1.9 


0.0 


2.2 


0.1 


5.7 


0.0 


0.9 


0.8 


1.1 


4.2 


3.4 


1.2 


*5 •~r 
J . 1 


0.2 


3.7 


0.0 


2.1 


1.0 


1.5 


12.0 


6.1 


1.1 


3.2 


5.7 


2.2 


0.2 


1.2 


6.5 


13.3 


4.0 


1.5 


0.7 


2.7 


5.3 


2.1 


0.0 


5.4 


1.0 


3.5 


38.1 


16.3 


9.4 


8.3 


0.0 


2.5 


8.0 


36.0* 



* Some of the U.S.A. subjects expressed more than 
one choice. 



From these data, it will be noted that the range of 
occupational choices by the Western Samoan children Is 
exceptionally narrow, even narrower than for the U.S.A. 
Negro group. Thirty— six percent of the U.S.A. sample 
made choices outside of the twenty-three most popular 
occupations compared to only eight percent of the Samoan 
children. This Is even more striking when we note that 
most of these choices for Samoan children were for such 
things as storekeeper, butcher, and store owner and when 
we note that the Samoan children made no choices In such 
popular U.S.A. classifications as acting, air hostess. 
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artist, barber, beautician, lawyer, scientist, and 
veterinarian. The absence of choices In such areas as 
art, law, acting, and science are especially striking. 
Thus, the occupations that we have classified as 
"creative" and "unconventional" are almost entirely 
missing among the career aspirations of these children* 
It Is Interesting, however, that the proportion of 
children aspiring to careers In medicine Is quite large, 
about twice the proportion found In the TJ.S.A. sample. 

Since career aspirations undoubtedly Influence 
motivation for learning and che kinds of behavior that 
are encouraged and discouraged, the preceding findings 
contribute to a prediction of a low level of creative 
functioning among Samoan children. In certain areas of 
Samoan life, however, creative skills are rewarded and 
school behavior seems to be strongly Influenced by 
this, as will be seen later in the Interviews with the 
teachers. For example, almost all of the teachers say 
that boys are better In art than girls, that their 
drawings are more Interesting and "nicer." Some of the 
teachers commented that the boys received more experi- 
ence In art than the girls. Others indicated that the 
boys needed art In Samoan life more than the girls and 
that all the girls needed was the ability to draw 
designs, stick figures, and the like. 



Schools of Western Samoa 

The schools on the island are of two major types: 
government and mission. In the major villages, the 
government maintains elementary schools which are 
roughly grouped Into 14 districts. The local Commis- 
sioner of Education gave permission to test In the three 
most remote of these. (See map on Figure l8.) 

In order to contrast the traditional government 
schools with the more modern and Americanized mission 
schools, permission was sought and granted to test 
within the school system operated by the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints. This Is the largest 
mission system on the Island and Includes a large 
elementary school approximately two miles from Apia and 
two remote ones, one about I 5 miles westward along the 
coast from Apia and a second about six miles Inland in 
the crater of an extinct volcano. The two outlying 
schools were taught by native teachers but both of them 
had principals from the United States. The mission 
school at Pesega, near Apia, consisted of two classes at 
each grade level, to one of which pupils were assigned 
randomly. One was taught by a native and the other by 
an American teacher. 



o 



The Mission Schools 
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Teaching aids such as maps, mode Is bulletin 
boards, films, records, tapes, and the like were common 
in the school at Pesega. Both English and Samoan ^©xt- 
books were used, especially in the lower grades. The 
language of Instruction was supposed to have been 
English, but the native Samoan teachers usually spoke 
Samoan except when they had to explain a particularly 
difficult concept. They switched to English then 
because the Samoan language does not include terms for 
a number of English words. 



In the other two mission schools, Samoan was spoken 
almost entirely. In one of them, however, some of the 
inst] 7 uction was in English and English ^nguage, spell- 
ing, reading, etc. were major parts of the c^riculum. 
One of these schools boasted a "European-style building 
with walls, blackboards, and teaching aids. The other 
school was held in typical wall-less and door-less 
buildings. Blackboards were used as room partitions. 
There was no electricity and very few teaching aids, but 
the teachers had access to an adequate supply of paper, 
textbooks, and the like. 



Johnson (1963) explained that the mere accessibility 
of teaching aids did not Insure their use . In-service 
sessions had to be held to teach the native teachers 
how, for example, to teach when all their pupils had 
textbooks, an experience which most of these teachers 
had never had before. 

Interview data were available from ten of the 
teachers in the two remote mission schools. Their 
average enrollment was l6.3 pupils per teacher. The 
range within a grade was considerable and in general the 
average age of the boys was about two years greater than 
that of the girls in any particular class. The school 
year lasts for ten months (five days per week and 6-1/2 
hours per day). 



All of these teachers reported that they placed on 
the front rows the "poorest," "weakest," "most Ignorant, 
"slowest," or "smallest" pupils and assigned the 
"brighter," "wiser," "better" students to the back of 
the room. One teacher indicated that he placed the most 
troublesome and restless children on the front row. 

Only three of these teachers reported any marked tendency 
for age groupings to develop within a class and only two 
reported groupings along sex lines. 



Nine of these ten teachers indicated that the boys 
preferred to work alone while only five of them .indicated 
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a strong tendency among the girls to pref er wor S 
alone. Most of the teachers reported that their pupils 
oref erred to work alone on such subjects as arithmetic, 
snelline, and English but that they preferred to work 
together in doing such things as weaving mats and baskets, 
making bandies, reading Samoan stories, practicing songs, 
and playing games. 



The teachers were rather apologetic for the children 
concerning the way that their environment was likely to 
affect their test performance . One teacher commented as 
follows concerning the limitations innerent in vhei- 
geographical situation: 



'*The Samoan child lives in a small country so 
he sees trees, stones, rivers, but ^ an American 
child lives in a big wide country. 



Some teachers thought that their performance ^ght 
be influenced by their dietary deficiencies, as illus- 
trated by the following comment; 

"Samoan children are also very weak because of 
the food they eat (poor vitamins). The children 
need much help for their lessons. 



Others were concerned about the effects of poor 
attendance at school, as illustrated in the following 
comment ; 



"Samoan children go to school some days and go 
on work for many days on their plantation but white 
children go to school every day of their school 

1 4 » 



Other teachers were concerned about other disadvan- 
tages such as the lack of electricity, poor mineral 
resources, and the like. 



All of these teachers indicated that their pupils 
had not had any experiences with individual or group 
intelligence tests, standardized reading tests, stand- 
ardized achievement tests, or aptitude 

type. All of them Indicated, however, that their pupils 
had had experiences with multiple -choice, true-false, 
completion, essay, and problem-solving tests. The 
children in these schools appear also to have had 
considerable experience with timed tests, averaging 
about l6 per class. 



It was the consensus of 
draw better than girls, draw 



these teachers that boys 
more interesting things. 




h 



» 
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have more idea# about things to draw, and '^’‘’1 . 

done ®^?wo SIS?5lnef "object drawing" and two indicated 
that "pupils choose what they will draw. One teacher 
s^d that the drew pictures on the board for them and 
that this was what the childre-* drew, 

Accordinf^ to the teachers, the response of the 
child^n was Ipparently favorable uotnetest^^^ 

creative thinking. Seven of them said that their 
approved of the tests and enjoyed them, the otte^^ 
said that their pupils enjoyed taking the tests very 

much . 

In these mission schools, religion had an important 
place in the curriculum. English^and arithmetic seemed 
t>^ occupy important roles also, 
coming next. Most of the teachers 
thP niirriculum for their classes included health, 
scLncerspeUlS, and reading. A few included musac 

and nature study. 

All of these teachers reported that their pupils 

were extremely concerned and anxious about grades and 

promotion, kl a result of failure in .. 

were described as miserable, hearts " * 

and "willing to try again with all thej.r hearts. 

Preparation for oiti%enship in a 
receive ^s autonomy loomed Important in statements by 

the teachers of their philosophy ^antlv^ 

be expected, religious goals importantly. 

The following are illustrations of some of ..n„ more 
elaborate statements of philosophy: 

"So that they may be useful to their own homes, 

church, and country. So that they 

help. their own people. To learn and then go forth 

and serve . Good cViaracter . 

"So that Samoa would be cn«^ of the most wonder- 
ful countries in the world to live in- -his own free 

agent." 

All of these teachers were of Polynesian origin. 
Five of them were men and five vjere women. Thei.c 
avenge Srwas 32.7 years. .Six of them had oomplete_d 

four years of college trainx* 

year-old woman, had not gone oeyond x,he eighth grade. 

Memorization, problem-solving, 
seem to have been the favorite methods o.:. ins^/ruction. 
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Teacher demonstration, lecture, recite-tloh, and expero.- 
mentation v/ere listed t>ir some of them. A. 11 of them^ 
regarded themselves as infomnal ratnei* than formal in 
their teaching approaches. 



All of the mission teachers reported that they gave 
opportunities for independent study hut that they made 
iinifo 2 ?m assignment s to which thei'e were no exceptions. 
Thcrs Vi8rs no clues in t^lie intervievj concerning now 

they reconciled this rigid approach to uniform assign- 
ments with Individualization of instruction. 



The following quotations summarize attitudes 
concerning discipline: 

"Teacher must show the students how Biuch 
discipline he has, so that the students wi.il ieei 
respect for the teacher." 

"Teacher much show good discipline first and 
the students v/ili do the same." 



Praise, letters to parents, and gifts seem to be 
the major elements in the reward system of the mission 
teachers. Some of them appeared to he rather indis- 
criminate in their uc^e of praise, as indicated hy the 
following comment : 

"Praise the child no matter how poor or stupid 
they are. Send a note to the I)ar 2 nts telling them 
how bright their children are."_ 



Still another assorted: 

"I praise them no matter hew disobedient^ or 
Wiiat eltSe they have done "out I stllJ. praise. 

Some of the te?-chers Indicated that they used gifes 
such as candy or books at the end of the year, stars by 
the names of the children throughout the year, an., the 

likv^ 






Eight of the ton mission teachers believed that one 
toys in their clc,..ses worked more willingly and learned 
more rapidly than did the girls. Only one of them 
believed that the girls worked more wiiling3y and 
learned more rapidly than tne. coys, rn general, .lowevei, 
they indicated that it was about as easy ro work with 
one sex as the other. 

All of the missicn teachers reported tha'c they kept 
their pupils informed of their progress . In answering 
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questions concerning standerds^ the teachers indicated a 
kind of preoccupation with standards of showing 
respect," They indicated, nevertheless, that their 
pupllg, accepted the authority of the teacher and were 
easy to work with. They perceived their pupils as 
competitive with one another for honors, especially in 
various kinds of contests that appear to have been 
rather common. Nine of them mentioned spelling contests; 
three mentioned singing contests; three mentioned talent 
contests; and one or two each mentioned contests in 
dancing, speaking, arithmetic, reading, science, and 
English. 



The Government Schools 

The three schools of the government system were 
rather similar to one another. All of them were on the 
opposite side of the Island from the population concen- 
tration’ and had little contact with other cultures. 

These schools had few textbooks and the teaching was 
almost completely recitative. Paper was so scarce that 
old tests were reused until no blank space was left on 
them. There was no electricity and few blackboards. 
Samoan was the only language spoken in these schools, 
although there was instruction In English reading, 
writing, and speaking in some classes. Much of this 
instruction, however, consisted of listening once a day 
to an English lesson broadcast by a government radio 
station over a battery-operated radio.. 

Interview or questionnaire data were obtained from 
25 of the teachers in the three government schools. In 
contrast to the small enrollments in the mission school 
classes, the average enrollment in the 25 classes taught 
by these teachers was 37 Within a given class the 
age range was usually three or four years and sometimes 
greater. In many classes, the average age of the boys 
was two or three years older than for girls. 

Twelve of the 25 teachers indicated that there viere 
age groupings within their classes and thirteen indicated 
that they grouped their pupils so that the weakest or 
slowest learning pupils were near the front and the more 
able ones were in the back of the room. Even the 
youngest class seemed to have been arranged In rows or 
lines. Only one teacher said that she placed the 
smartest pupils near myself , A few of the teachers 
divided their classes into groups heterogeneous in 
ability and the brighter ones were given the responsi- 
bility of leading and teaching the slower learning ones. 
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There was a fairly general tendency for the teachers 
to perceive the hoys as having a stronger preference 
than the girls for working alone. There were some • 

indications that the preference of both sexes was for 
working alone in subjects such as arithmetic > science, 
spelling, and the like and for working together in arts 
and crafts, social studies, and health. Some teachers 
indicated, however, that the boys preferred to work 
alone even in their crafts and handwork. One teacher 
commented, "The girls need talking and work together. 

The government teachers were even more apologetic 
than the mission teachers concerning the limitations 
imposed by geography, as well they might have been. The 
following are some illustrative comments: 

"Samoan pupils live in narrow places, and 
others live in wide world for many nev/ things. 

"Samoan pupils are not like those who are in 
America for the Samoans know only where they, are 
living and what has been taught in school but 
Americans know more for they are in a wide world . 

"Samoan children can’t think about many things, 
because Samoa is Just a small country and they 
can’t see many different things such as in USA, 
Their environment is very small," 

"European children think about the biggest 
world that they live in, but the Samoan children 
will Just see some things around them such as 
coconut tree, banana tree, taro, hibiscus, etc, 

"The pupils of Samoa are different from those 
in other countries , They think Just the things 
they see with their eyes. All things are surround- 
ing them, but other countries are in the big open 
world . " 

The idea of other children being in a big world, an open 
world, a wide world, etc. appeared in almost all of the 
comments . 

None of the children in the three government schools 
had been given either individual or group intelligence 
tests. Neither had they had any standardized reading 
or achievement tests. All of them, however, had had 
experience with timed tests and with multiple-choice, 
true-false, completion, and other types of "objective" 
tests. They had not had nearly as much experience with 
timed tests as the children in the mission schools had 
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had. The teachers estimated on the average that their 
pupils had had 3.3 timed tests during the past year 
compared to l6 such tests In the mission schools. 

In all classes, the regular teacher did the art 
Instruction. Eighty percent of the teachers believed 
that the boys drew better than the girls. They thought 
that the boys were more Interested In drawing, drew more 
nicely, had had more experience In drawing, and thought 
more deeply than did the girls . They reported that their 
pupils liked to draw the things that are done In their 
homes and usually chose their own subject matter. A few 
Indicated that "girls need much help and have to be 
shown examples of drawings or designs." 

Twenty-four of the 25 teachers In the government 
schools Indicated that their pupils "enjoyed or enjoyed 
very much" taking the tests of creative thinking. 

In terms of number of hours per month devoted to 
different activities, greatest curricular emphasis was 
placed on arithmetic, English, arts and crafts, Samoan 
language, social studies, nature study, health, handwork, 
writing, and spelling In that order. Games, singing, 
and speech also received some emphasis In a few of the 
classes. 

The school year Is ten months, beginning In February 
and continuing until November, five days per week and 
five hours per day. 

As reported by the teachers, Samoan was the sole 
language of Instruction used by ten of them; both 
English and Samoan v/as used by twelve of them; and three 
used English only. 

As In the mission schools, the teachers thought 
that their pupils were extremely concerned and anxious 
concerning failure In examinations and non-promotion. 
Ninety percent reported "extreme concern and anxiety 
and the remaining ten percent reported "strong concern 
and anxiety." Shame was mentioned most frequently as 
the reaction to failure. As a result of this feeling of 
shame, some pupils wanted to give up, stay at home, or 
otherwise drop out of school. The teachers. In turn, 
perceived themselves as having the responsibility for 
making them "want to try again," "trying to make them 
happy," and the like. Some teachers described such 
pupils as being at "the end of their wills . " The 
following comment by one teacher Is illustrative: 

"He thinks he Is a useless person in the world 
but the teacher can help him as well as he can.' 
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Promotion in some classes seems to have been based 
almost entirely on performance on final examinations 
prepared by the government school system. Some of the 
teachers g^^ve the impression that a second failure at a 
given grade level is tantamount to expulsion from school. 

Perhaps to an even greater extent than in the 
missionary schools^ there was almost a preoccupation 
with preparing children to participate in the Independent 
Samoan government that was to come into being in 1962. 
ffhe following are illustrative of these statements; 

"Samoan children are sent to school to gain 
more knowledge so that they can work and help their 
own people Instead of Europeans ' leading us . This 
is because Samoans are going to have their own 
government in two years." 

"Children will work for the freedom of Samoa. 

• Do some useful thingstln the' world where they live, 
to their parents, their villages, and to them- 
selves." 

"To teach all students to become useful for the 
future of their own country; they must know how to 
live safely and freely in their own lives.' 

Thirteen of the teachers who supplied information 
were women, eleven were males, and the sex of .the other 
one was not ascertained. Their average age was 26.2 
years and ranged from 17 to 46 years. Eleven of them 
reported that they had completed four or more years of 
post high school education; six reported no post high 
school education; and four did not respond to the cjuery 
' concerning the amount of their education. . 

Class discussion and memorization were the most 
popular methods of teaching, according to the teachers* 
reports; lecture, problem-solving, and experimentation 
were also fairly popular. Twenty of the 25 government 
school teachers regarded their teaching approach as 
informal; only one described his approach as formal; 
foul’ made no comment concerning their approach. All of 
them said that they made provisions for individual 
differences but all of them except two said that they 
made uniform assignments to all pupils, fourteen saying 
that they permitted no exceptions to these uniform 
assignments. 

These teachers were not especially communltative in 
regard to the questions on the freedom of pupils to ask 
questions and to express their ideas. In general, these 
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teachers seemed to think that they allowed their pupils 
such freedoms. Some Indicated, hov/ever, that there were 
such limitations as holding up hands to obtain permls-- 
slon to express an Idea or permitting children to ask 
questions only when something was not clearly explained. 

The theme of these teachers’ comments regarding 
discipline was about the same as tliat of the mission 
school teachers: l.e., "the teacher must show his 

discipline to the class first and then the pupils will 
follow him," Others added such comments as: teachers 

must use polite words always," "teachers must explain 
the way to act," and "teachers must show good manners, 

A few of them Indicated that the discipline of girls Is 
better than that of boys; others felt that there were no 
differences , 

In describing their reward systems, l8 of these 25 
teachers mentioned "praising the pupil In front of the 
class"; eleven mentioned "writing a letter to the 
parents or talking with the parents"; five mentioned 
"giving presents or prizes," One teacher, quite Inter- 
estingly, Indicated that "teaching them honestly was 
the best reward he could give'. 

Twelve of these teachers thought that girls worked 
more willingly than boys and six thought that boys 
worked more willingly than girls. In general, however, 
they felt that It was Just as easy to work with boys as 
with girls and they reported no special difficulties. 

All of them said that they kept their pupils 
informed about their progress. Twenty-two of them said 
that they gave their pupils their grades and the results 
of their examinations. All of them expressed concern 
about maintaining satisfactory standards. 

Thinking about student -teacher relationships seemed 
to be focused almost entirely on considerations of 
respectfulness to the teacher. Most of them seemed to 
Indicate, however, that their pupils vjsre "keen on doing 
every command given by the teacher." 

Twenty-one of the government school teachers 
expressed an awareness of competitiveness among their 
pupils for honors. As In the mission schools, there 
seemed to be a variety of contests with reading and 
spelling contests being mentioned most frequently. 
Singing, talent, English, science, numbers, and activi- 
ties were other types of competition mentioned. 

The picture given by the Interview data furnished 
by the government teachers would lead to a prediction of 
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3. gGnsrstlly low IovgI of cro&tlvG functioning^ ©spocl&lly 
In^arbal areas and especially for girls. 



Performance on the Tests of Creative Thlnkin_& 



A total of 526 children in the mission schools and 
541 In the gcv^ernment schools or a total of 1,067 were 
tested with the tests of creative thinking described in 
Chapter 2. 

Since anthropologists have stressed the Importance 
of collecting data in the native language of the culture 
under study, the entire battery of creative thinking 
tasks, including the instructions, was translated into 
Samoan. A native Samoan, who possessed the added merit 
of being a graduate of an American university, made one 
translation. Another translation was made by an American 
missionary who spoke Samoan fluently, and the two trans- 
lations were compared . Since a number of the English 
words could not be translated directly Into Samoan 
(e.g., imagination, originality, idea, etc.), the two 
translations were slightly different and so the most 
accurate phraseology of each was selected. The Samoan 
tmnslatlons and examples of responses are shown in 
Appendixes A and B of this report. 

It was necessary to change somewhat the examples 
used in the standard directions. For Instance, a house 
(fale) was substituted for a street in the Incomplete 
figures and a kava bowl replaced a table in the circles 
test. Both street intersections and tables are rare in 
Samoa . 

The final translation and new examples seemed as 
complete and as accurate as one could make them. How- 
ever, the lack of equivalent words in the Samoan language 
made it necessary to use a longer set of directions; 
they had to be much more elaborate. It is believed, 
however, that this had a negligible effect on the per- 
formance of Samoan children. 

The tests were administered by Richard T. Johnson, 
a graduate student then on a mission assignment In 
Western Samoa, with the help of Tavlta Pltlslmanu, a 
graduate in sociology from an American university. Mr. 
Pltlslmanu held a number of matal (chief) titles and was 
one of the leading figures in Samoan political life. In 
fact, his political s^cature sometimes delayed the testing 
since Samoan protocol demanded a few days* feasting 
whenever he entered a village. The delay was partially 
offset by substituting his brother at the feasts. So 
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while Johnson and Tavlta Pltlslmanu administered the 
tests, his brother made many speeches and ate huge 
quantities of roast pork demanded by the culture. 

The relative Inaccessibility of four of the six 
schools necessitated the use of a motor scooter, a Jeep, 
and a horse for negotiation of the narrow Jungle trails. 
Because of their remoteness, many of the Samoans In 
these villages had rarely. If ever, seen palagl or white 
men. 



The orally administered tests were handled entirely 
by Pltlslmanu who translated the responses directly to 
the test booklets. The teachers of the first two grades 
aided the two examiners In recording the labels In the 
flgural booklets. On the group-administered tests 
pupils were asked to respond In their preferred language 
as long as It was either Samoan or English. Upon com- 
pletion of the testing, the responses were translated 
Into English by two Samoan teachers who had been gradu- 
ated from American universities . A sample of the trans- 
lations (approximately five percent) was checked for 
accuracy by an official translator of the local civil 
court. The only major discrepancy he discovered was 
that a home -brewing vat had erroneously been labeled a 
pall. 



Scoring was accomplished according to the standard- 
ized procedures developed by Torrance for fluency, 
flexibility, and elaboration. Special scoring guides 
were prepared for scoring originality, using a sample of 
300 booklets produced by children from the six Samoan 
schools. 



Performance on the Plgural Tests 

The means and standard deviations are reported by 
grade In Table 56 for the entire Samoan sample along with 
similar data on the U.S.A. Comparison group. Prom this 
table. It will be noted that at most grade levels the 
differences between the two samples are relatively small 
except on elaboration. On fluency there are tiny year 
by year gains except between the fourth and fifth 
grades, but there Is actually little growth after the 
third grade Just as In the U.S.A. sample. On fluency, 
there Is a similar trend except that the drop occurs 
between the third and fourth grades. The trends for 
originality and elaboration are the same as for fluency. 

The t -tests to determine the level of significance 
of the differences In the means of the two samples on the 
flgural tests are shown in Table 57 • It will be noted 
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that six of the 24 differences are not statistically 
significant at the .05 level, showing that the superior- 
ity of the U.S.A. sample over the Western Samoan sample 
■‘Is not entirely consistent. In no case, however. Is 
there a statistically significant difference In favor of 

the Samoans. 

fhe tests of linearity of the profiles of the 
Samoans on the flgural tests is shown in Table 5o« 



Table 58 



Tests of Linearity of the Profiles of the Samoan Sample 
on the Flgural Tests of Creative Thinking Tests 





Combined 


Measure 


F-Ratlo 


P 


Fluency 

Flexibility 

Originality 

Elaboration 


7.52 

7.86 

5.18 

28.46 


<.01 

<.01 

<.01 

<.01 



lack of linearity is apparently due to the fact that in 
general little growth occurred after the third grade. 



Performance on the Ver bal Tests of Creative T^h lnklng 

The means and standard deviations of the Western 
Samoan and U.S.A. comparison samples on the Ask Questions 
Test are shown in Table 59 • 

Table 59 

Means and Standard Deviations by Grade of Western Samoan 
and U.S.A. Comparison Group Samples on Ask Questions Test 



Fluency Flexibility Originality 



Sample 
and Grade 


No. . 


Mean 


"sifr 

Dev. 


Mean 


St. 

Dev. 


Mean 


St. 

Dev. 


U.S.A. 

W. Samoan 


3rd. 79 
3rd. 163 


9.22 

3.13 


4.75 

2.31 


6.58 

2.21 


3.01 

1.33 


10.54 

3.15 


7.51 

2.69 


U.S.A. 

W. Samoan 


4th. 72 
4th. 209 


4,51 

3.33 


2.55 

2.23 


3.81 

2.99 


1.66 

1.82 


3.96 

3.11 


3.35 

2.99 
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Table 59 (Continued) 



Fluency 



Flexibility Or iginality 



St . St. 

Mean Dev. Mean Dev. 



Sample 
and Grade 





No. i'ean Dev. 




In this table it will be seen that the superiority of 
the U.S.A. sample over the Samoans is more consistent 
than on the flgural tests. Again, it will be noted that 
the Samoans show relatively little growth after the 
third grade. 

The tests of significance of the differences in 
means for the two samples on the Ask Questions Test are 
Included In Table 60. 



Tests of Significance of the Differences in Means between 
the Western Samoan and U.S.A. Comparison Group 
Samples on the Ask Questions Test 





Fluency 


Flexibility 


Originality 


Grade 


t -Ratio 


P 


t -Ratio 


P 


t-Kario 


P 


3rd. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 


5.30 

3.37 

10.40 

8.94 


<*.01 

<^.01 

<.01 

<.01 


12.49 

3.42 

13.53 

13.10 


<.01 

<.01 

<.01 

<.01 


8.49 

2.13 

3.76 

6.90 


-c.oi 

C.05 

<.01 

<.01 



It will be noted that all of the differences on this 
test task are statistically significant at the .05 level 
or better. 

Table 6l presents the results on the Guess Causes 
Test for the two samples. The picture here is essen- 
tially the same as for the Ask Questions Test. The 
Samoans seem to develop their ability to think causally 
even more slowly than do the children in the U.S.A. 
comparison school. 



Table 60 



Table 6l 
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Means and Standard Deviations by Grade of Western Samoan 
and U.S.A. Comparison Group Samples on Guess Causes Test 



Sample 
and Grade 



U.S.A. 



U.S.A. 



U.S.A. 



O.S.A. 







Fluency 

A 


Flexibility 

Sf. 


Originality 

str“ 




No. 


Mean 


Dev .' 


Mean 


Dev. 


Mean 


Dev. 


3 rd. 

3 rd. 


79 

163 


4.03 

1.69 


4.36 

1.48 


3.01 

1.23 


1.58 

0.96 


4.62 

2.44 


3.72 

1.14 


4 th. 

4 th. 


72 

209 


4.51 

1.66 


2.54 

1.34 


3.81 

1.41 


1.66 

1.04 


3.96 

1.37 


3.35 

1.72 


5 th. 


144 


5.08 


4.14 


3.19 


1.92 


4^69 


4.47 


5 th. 


137 


2.43 


1.71 


1.91 


1.20 


2.03 


2.03 


6 th. 
'th . 


73 

175 


4.77 

2.75 


2.71 

■5 C^r\ 

X 


2.84 

2.12 


1.18 

1.14 


5.33 

2.57 


3.95 

2.09 



The tests of significance of the 
means of the Guess Causes Test are presented in Table 62. 



Table 62 

Tests of Significance of the Differences in Means between 
the Western Samoan and U.S.A. Comparison Group 
Samples on the Guess Causes Test 





Fluency 


Flexibility 


Originality 
t -Ratio p 


Grade 


t -Ratio 


P 


t -Ratio 


P 


3rd. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 


4.68 

11.88 

18.93 

9.18 


<".01 

<.01 

<.01 

/.Ol 

s 


8.65 

12.64 

21.33 

4.24 


C.Ol 

c.oi 

<-.01 

<.01 


4.27 

15.24 <.01 

6.49 <.01 

2.76 <-05 



&M.ln it win be noted al3 ■-,-r ■■;);.e difference?, are 
sStistically significant ci tUc *05 level or oe«.oer. 

The results of the performance of the two samples 
on the Guess Consequences Test are included in Table 63. 
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Table 63 

Means and Standard Deviations by Grade of Western Samoan 
and U.S.A. Comparison Group Samples 
on Guess Consequences Test 



Sample 
and Grade 




No. 


Fluency 

btJ . 

Mean Dev . 


Flexibility 
SUT“ 
Mean Dev . 


Originality 

— 

Mean Dev . 


U 


. S .A . 


3rd. 


79 


6.19 


3.36 


4.05 


1.89 


8.70 


6.52 


W 


. Samoan 


3rd. 


163 


2.05 


1.64 


1.40 


1.04 


1.57 


9.51 


u 


• S .A . 


4th. 


72 


3.24 


2.09 


2.50 


1.46 


3.99 


2.93 


w 


. Samoan 


4th. 


209 


2.35 


1.77 


1.74 


1.11 


1.40 


1.63 


u 


. S .A . 


5th. 


144 


6.04 


4.12 


3.58 


2.20 


5.75 


4.98 


w 


. Samoan 


5th. 


137 


3.28 


2.26 


2.34 


1.35 


1.80 


2.13 


u 


A 


6th . 


73 




2.14 




1.40 


5.77 


3.51 


w 


. Samoan 


6th. 


175 


3.23 


1.79 


2.31 


0.99 


1.94 


2.15 



The picture is very much the same here as for the Ask 
Questions Test. Both groups appear to be able to think 
from cause to possible effects better than from effect 
back to possible causes. 

The tests of significance of the observed differ- 
ences in means on the Guess Consequences for the two 
samples are presented in Table 64. 



Table 64 

Tests of Significance of the Differences in Means between 
the Western Samoan and U.S.A. Comparison Group 
Samples on the Guess Consequences Test 



Grade 


Fluency 


Flexibility 


Originality 


t -Ratio 


P 


t^t-,10 


p 


Xf ••Rsit/lo 


p 


3rd. 


10.10 


<.01 


3.73 


<.01 


9.51 


<r.oi 


4th. 


3.08 


<.01 


6.91 


<■.01 


8.93 


<.01 


5th. 


6.90 


<.01 


5.63 


<.01 


8.59 




6th. 


3.73 


<.01 


8.00 


<.01 


10.35 


<.01 
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It will be noted that all of the differences are signlf- 
leant at the .05 level or better. 

The means and standard deviations on the Product 
Improvement Test for the two samples are shown In 
Table 65. 



Means and Standard Deviations by Grade on Product 
Improvement Test for Western Samoan and 
U.S.A. Comparison Groups 



It will be noted that there are year by year ^ ins on 
all of these measures for both the Samoan and U.S.A. 

children. 

The tests of the significance of these differences 



Table 65 




wTnonnv 'F'ley.ibllitv Originality 




are given in Table 66. 



Table 66 




and U.S.A. Comparison Samples 




Fley.ibllity Or iginality 



Fluency 



U:®ti6 p~ ^ax^io p 



Grade t -Ratio p 





<.01 



4th. 

5th. 

6th. 



9.85 

10.94 

11.78 
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As anticipated, the differences are all statistically 
significant in favor of the U*S,A, sample at a high 
level. The Samoans performed at a particularly low 
level on this task. 

Table 67 presents the means and standard deviations 
for the two samples on the measures derived from the 
Unusual Uses Test . 



Table 67 

Means and Standard Deviations by Grade of Western Samoan 
and U.S.A. Comparison Samples on Unusual Uses Test 





- 


• Fluency 


Flexibility 


Originality 


Sample 
and Grade 


No> 


Mean 


St. 

Dev. 


Mean 


^tr 

Dev. 


Mean 


St. 

Dev. 


U.S.A. 4th. 

W. Samoan 4th. 


72 

209 


4.51 

0.51 


2.54 

0.70 


3.81 

0.49 


1.66 

0.67 


3.96 

0.37 


3.35 

0.93 


U.S.A. 5th. 

W. Samoan 5^h. 


144 

137 


10.95 

1.69 


9.04 

1.23 


5.08 

1.39 


3.43 

1.08 


9.58 

0.98 


8.54 

1.38 


U.S.A. 6th. 

W. Samoan 6th. 


73 

175 


11.34 

1.81 


6.10 

1.54 


4.82. 

1.57 


2.30 

1.25 


7.11 

1.50 


6.05 

1.99 



Again, the performances of the Samoan children appear to 
be unusually poor and the scores reflect little growth 
over the three -year period. 

Table 68 presents the t-ratlos and their levels of 
significance. As the magnitude of the differences and 



Table 68 

Tests of Significance of Differences in Means by Grades 
on Unusual Uses Test for Western Samoan and 
U.S.A. Comparison Samples 





Fluency 


■ S'lexibliiby 


Originality 


Grade 


t -Ratio p 


t -Ratio 


P 


ct 

1 

c+ 

H- 

0 


P 


4th. 

5th. 

6th. 


13.33 <.01 
12.03 cr.oi 
13.05 <.01 


13.80 

12.30 

14.77 


<.01 

<.01 

<r.oi 


13.81 

11.78 

10.79 


<.01 

<r.oi 

<.01 



o 

ERIC 
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the smallness of the standard deviations would cause us 
to expect, all of the differences are statistically 
significant at a high level. 

The comparative data on performances on the Conse- 
quences Test are shown in Table 69 • 

Table 69 



Means and Standard Deviations by Grade of Western Samoan 
and U.S.A. Comparison Samples on Consequences Test 



Sample 
and Grade 




Fluency 


Originality 


No. 


■Mean 


St .Dev . 


Mean 


St .Dev. 


U.S.A. 5 fch. 

W. Samoan 5 ^h. 


144 

137 


7.37 

5.85 


3.40 

2.76 


4.51 

4.77 


3.35 

3.16 


U.S.A. 6 th. 

W. Samoan 6 th. 


73 

175 


8.04 

6.79 


3.66 

3.11 


5.51 

5.79 


4.12 

3.75 



Here the Samoan children show up surprisingly well, 
especially on originality. Certainly, they^performed 
comparatively better on this taslc than on any of the 
other verbal tests • One can only speculate concerning 
the reason for this. It may be that their culture has 
prepared them better for this "just suppose kind of 
playful thinking than for thinking imaginatively about 
improving the toy stuffed dog and thinking of unusual 
uses for it. 

The tests of significance of the differences in 
means are shown in Table 70 • 

Table 70 



Tests of Significance of the Differences in Means on the 
Consequences Test for the Western Samoan 
and U.S.A. Comparison Samples 





Fluency 


Originality 


Grade 


t -Ratio p” 


F^Ratlo- p 


5th. 

6th. 


g./S <.01 

2.66 <.05 


-0.67 NS 

-0.51 NS 
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-i-v,o tt q a children maintained a significant level 
^"superLrit/iver children on fluency, the 

dlfScerwLe actually in favor of the Samoan children 

on originality, thou^ not slgnlflcanwly so. 

Table 71 presents the tests of linearity ^1?®. . 

mean profiles for the Western Samoans on the verbal tests. 



Table ?! 

Tests of Linearity of Mean Profiles for Western Samoan 

v«»T»hal Tests 




F-Ratio 



Fluency 


F-Katio 

0.00 


p 

NS 


3.7lt 


<.0^ 


5.51 


<.01 


Flexibility 


3.^8 


<r.o5 


0.00 


NS 


6.1*0 


<.01 


Originality 


0.00 


NS 


2l.9h 


<.01 


0.00 


NS 



^s with the fisr\"®""^'™fife1auurf o? thflamoLs 
are app^-rently due to a comparativ 

to show growth after the third grade. 

Comparative Performan ce in Mission 
and Government Schools 

TT«^inff a sllffhtly different but essentially 
system o?%torlS Johnson (1963) studied the differences 
in development between the mission schools 
government schools. Using total fourth 

botrthe“figwal and verbal '^^®!t 5 ®ti°ally^ 3 l^^^ 

5S”.f I!.* Si'Ssr SSS tte SiS » .aSpi. la 
SfslSrlS: £ lncraa.a •‘Sfg.rS.S ‘ 

5"|o!l7“S™ln8»l» sj« “VIS’D. 

means were as follows: 36. 79^ 46.70, 61.75^ <ihd b .pr 

The mean profiles on the flgural tests of the 
mission and government school samples are shown 
Figure 19. Using an analysis of variance proeedui.., 
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Figure 19 . Mean Profiles of Government and Mission 

Schools in Western Samoa on Plgural Tests 
of Creative Thinking (Johnson, 1963) 



Johnson found that the overall differences are signifi- 
cant at the .01 level. In figure I 9 , it will be noted 
that there is a slight drop for the third grade in the 
mission school and almost levels off after this point. 

In the government schools, however, growth seems to be 
steady and at the end of the sixth grade, performance 
equals performance in the mission schools. 

The mean profiles on the verbal tests of the pupils 
in the two school systems are shown in Figure 20. 
Applying an analysis of variance technique, Johnson 
found that the differences between the two systems, 
among grades, and of interaction were all significant 
at the .01 level. In the mission schools, growth seems 
to be continuous until the sixth grade. In the govern- 
ment schools, however, growth seems to be quite con- 
tinuous throughout this period. 
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70 -. 




Figure 20. Mean Profiles of Government and Mission 

Schools in Western Samoa on Verbal Tests of 
Creative Thinking (Johnson, 1963) 



Figure 21 presents the mean profiles for figural 
originality for the mission and government schools. 

Here, the drop at the end of the third grade (since the 
testing v/as done during the last month of the school 
term) appears to be more pronounced than in the total 
figural measure as shown in Figure 19. 

Johnson also studied the influence of teachers 
from the United States on the developmental curves in 
the mission school where one teacher at each grade 
level was Samoan and the other was American. The mean 
profiles of the pupils taught by the Samoan teachers 
and by the American teachers are shown in Figure 22. 

It will be noted that the slump at the end of the third 
grade would appear to be due to the influence of 
American-style teaching, although there seem to be 
slumps in the fifth and sixth grades under the Samoan 
teachers. By analysis of variance, Johnson found that 
the differences between grades, when they were separated 
by teacher nationality, were significant at the .01 
level. A simple t-test between the second and third 
grade means of the pupils of the American teachers was 
significant at the .05 level. 




t 



} 

I 



1 

{ 




l?6 



25. 




GRADE 



Figure 21. Mean Profiles for Originality on Pigural 

Tasks of Remote Government Schools and More 
Urban Mission Schools (Johnson, I963) 
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Figure 22. Class 14; -ms for Pupils Taught by Samoan and 
American Teachers in One Mission School on 
the Plgural Tests of Creative Thinking 
(Johnson, 1963) 



Johnson ( 1963 , p. 70) pointed out that the tendency for 
the pupils of the native Samoan teachers to score higher 
than the pupils of the American teachers fits into the 
idea that cultural discontinuities reduce the level of 
creative functioning. The Samoan culture, though 
lacking in stimuli that facilitate creativity, is 
characterized by a high degree of continuity . In con- 
trast to this, Johnson points out, the American teachers 
bring considerable discontinuity. Authority relation- 
ships are modified and pupils have to play different 
roles in the American-type classroom than in their 
everyday world. They are expected to ’’discuss” things 
with their peers and teachers, yet they also have to 
memorize the correct answers for the school leaving 
examinations. In Johnson’s opinion the Samoan teachers 
in this school were among the more effective native 
teachers on the Island. They also provided considerable 
enrichment material. One would hypothesize that the 
native teachers v;erv^ able to reduce the stressfulness of 
the discontinuity exerted by attendance at an American 
school. Whatever the reasons, the pupils of the Samoan 
teachers in this school achieved higher scores on the 
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teats of creative thinking than In any of the other five 
schools included in this study. 

The mean profiles for the verbal tests are presented 
in Figure 23 * 




Figure 23. 



Class Means for Pupils Taught by Samoan and 
American Teachers In One Mission School on 
Verbal Tests of Creative Thinking (Johnson, 
tq6^^ 



Johnson found that the differences both 

teachers Ld among grades was significant at better than 
the .01 level of confidence. The drop \mder the sixth 

grade Samoan teacher was ^oS°l”vel 

Lthod was used and barely significant at the L-vel 
uainE a two-talled t-test. Johnson pointed out that the 
sixth grade teacher vjas actually trained in New Zealana 
and was re^rded as being the "most American of the 
Salartel^^s. The other Samoan teachers, for example, 
^o^namotfdre^s, while this teacher wore European 
clothing and had adopted European manners. 



Relative Functioning of Different Cr eative Thinking 
Abilities ~ 



As was done in connection with the U.S. A. Negro and 
Australian data the mean scores of the Samoan fourth 
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graders were converted to standard scores based on data 
from U.S.A. fourth graders so that comparisons can be 
made among the different creative thinking abilities 
assessed. The results of this transformation are 
summarized In Figure 24. 




Figure 24. Mean Scores of Fourth Gi*ade Pupils in 

Western Samoa Converted to Standard Scores 
Based on U.S.A. . Comparison Group Data 



The picture presented in Figure 24 is very similar, 
to that obtained for the U.S.A. Negro sample. Elabora- 
tion is the poorest developed function in both samples. 
Otherwise, the figural abilities are decidedly stronger, 
than the verbal ones . There is a slight tendency for 
the Negroes to perform somewhat better than the Samoans 
on the figural tests and somewhat more poorly on the 
verbal tests. It can be said of both the Negroes and 
the Samoans, however, that they exhibit considerable 
impoverishment on the verbal tests and on figural 
elaboration. They perform disproportionately better on 
figural fluency, flexibility, and originality. 




Chapter 7 



CREATIVE DEVELOPMENT IN WEST GERMANY 



The German Culture 



Anthropologists, sociologists, psychologists, and visitors to 
West Germany almost all agree that the German culture is highly 
father-oriented in contrast to the peer-oriented culture of the 
United States. This was the major reason for selecting two schools 
to represent the culture of West Germany. Germany has been renowned, 
however, for its production of creative scientists, writers, musi- 
cians, and the like. Thus, we were interested to find out if the 
lack of peer-orientation made it possible for the German child to 
avoid the fourth-grade slump characteristic of the United States 
and at the same time maintain a high level of creative functioning. 
One school was selected in a suburban district of West Berlin and 
the other in a working-man *s district, the inner-city of West 
Berlin. 

Many people from the United States who have visited West 
Germany in recent years have been struck with the contrast between 
German and American children, while others have been amazed at the 
similarities. Alice Shabecoff (1966), after living in Germany 
with her husband and two children wrote, "German children are 
about as different from American children as it is possible to be 
without changing species." She characterized German children as 
obedient (even docile), helpful, mild tempered, good eaters, and 
uncomplaining walkers. According to Mrs. Shabecoff, American 
children, in conparison, seem boisterous, undisciplined, volatile, 
and lazy. They are also more natural, more honest, and more in- 
dependent than German children. She, like others, pointed out 
the very best of the German parent-child relationship is that the 
parents are boss and that the child does what he is told. She 
described a German doctor’s treatment of her slightly feverish 
son. The doctor admonished him, "I am older and wiser, you are 
little and dun^. You do what I tell you to do." 

lirs. Shabecoff described an interview with a well-known 
German child specialist. Dr. Carl Bennholdt -Thomsen. She quotes 
him as saying, "In social living, one must live with rules. 

Children must have consideration for us parents, as they must 
later for society. It makes living more comfortable." She 
identified "adaptation" as another basic dimension on which 
German and American children differ. American parents frequently 
adapt their schedules to their children’s schedule and desires. 
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In Germpy, it is the child who does the adapting. •'Consistency” 
is a third variable on which they differ. In Germany, ”what is 
forbidden one time must be forbidden forever; what is permitted 
on© time must be permitted forever." Mrs. Shabecoff and German 
psychologists and sociologists have cited many evidences of change 
but all have agreed that it will take many years before the gen- 
eral population is influenced greatly by the changing economic 
and sociological conditions.- 

Both German (Freud, 1960) and American (Young, 1944) psycho- 
logists have long emphasized the i^nportance of the family and the 
patriarchal system in German culture. Describing the pre-World 
War II German personality, Kimball Young (1944) concluded that 
the basic training of the indiviuual German child in security 
and ego-expansion comes in the family, under a stem, patriarchal 
system. The mother indulged the child but at the same time 
insisted upon obedience.^ orderliness, and respect for authority. 

He maintained that the severity of this training increased as the 
child grew older and passed into the hands of the father and 
other masculine influences. Rebellion to this discipline and 
control was suppressed at first but was soon given an outlet in 
culturally conditioned conceptions of Germany's "sacred isir>sion." 

Howard Becker (1951), writing with a post-World War II per- 
spective, saw the German family as changing somewhat but still 
powerful in the development of personality. He wrote, ’'Facing 
it coldly, I am prepared to say that German family life seems 
to be of a kind in which parents have more control of children, 
through persuasion as well as command, than appears to be the 
case in the United States today" (p. 13). He also described 
the German family as more authoritarian than the American family 
and quite comparable with American family structures a gener- 
ation or two ago. 

Schaffner (1958) , writing seven years later than Becker 
and only about two years before the collection of our data, re- 
emphasized earlier conclusions that "the word of the German 
father is an inflexible law in the family c" In a survey of 
2,000 Germans, he found that 73 percent approved the above 
statement. Schaffner (1958, p. 46) concluded that on few points, 
if any, does the typical German child come to know the meaning of 
freedom. He maintained that the child's own free fantasy is dis- 
couraged by the system of training and education. The German 
child, according to him, is not taught to express himself as an 
individual but to make himself like the German ideal. He is 
taught to concentrate all of his energies on the task at hand 
and to disregard related problems that might be of interest but 
for which no solution is demanded by parents or teachers. 

Schaffner contended that industry, thoroughness, and at- 
tention to detail are used by the German child to reduce anxiety 
and fear. He saw this process as being reinforced in school. 
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where learning is acquired through memorizing, and memorizing 
through much repetition. The German child learns through reward 
and punishment that obsessive, industrious hard work is an accepted 
and satisfying way of life, according to Schaffner (p. 44). In the 
upbringing of the German boy, manliness is greatly emphasized. 
"Manliness" as defined in German culture, according to Schaffner 
(p. 54) requires the suppression of tenderness, fear, pity, and 
regret, encourages the forceful expression of anger and temper. 

A basic German personality characteristic, according to 
Schaffner (p. 53), is a dislike for disorder acquired at a very 
early age. This, Schaffner believes, helps to explain the German 
adult *s rigidity and fear of change, his stubbornness and resis- 
tance to reform, and their energy in rebuilding after World War II. 

Psychological studies of German children and college students 
support in most respects the conclusions of sociologists. A study 
(Anderson, Anderson, Cohen, and Nutt, 1959; Anderson and Anderson, 
1961) was designed to test hypotheses concerning such cultural 
values as confidence, trust, respect for property, responsibility, 
honesty, social intervention in interpersonal relations, and 
social creativity. The findings of this study relative to the 
German children largely support the picture already sketched in 
this chapter. In response to the Andersons* "Lost Composition," 
the German children characteristically wrote stories in which 
the teacher did not believe the child. The children in the three 
German locations, more frequently than in any of the other groups, 
have the child to tell a lie. 

Alfert (1959), using multiple-score personality tests, found 
a remarkable similarity between American and German university 
students. The German students were more masculine than their 
American counterparts but no more dominant nor confident. 

German educators and psychologists especially concerned about 
the education of gifted children and youth (Schairer, 1962; 
Bierfelder, 1962) have expressed a concern about the development 
of creative talent, but German educators and psychologists generally 
have not been interested in new developments concerning the measure- 
ment and development of the creative thinking abilities. Schairer 
(1962, p. 273), in describing the aimr of the German Institute of 
Talent Study in Cologne, asserted that the main aim of this Institute 
has' been to awaken in leaders of industry a sense of responsibility 
for finding and promoting creative abilities at all levels among 
their workers and staff members. Bierfelder (1962, p. 465) took 
the position that creative ability is rare and creative persons 
form only a small proportion of any community. He pointed out, 
however, that intelligence as measured by intelligence tests is not 
the only kind of talent of concern in talent development and con- 
c e ded that other abilities are perhaps more decisive in judging 
suitability for management in industry. 
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Let iis see now how the data supplied by West Berlin elementary 
school teachers reflect the cultural characterisitics outlined in the 
foregoing paragraphs . 

Characteristics of the Ideal Pupil in West Berlin 

Ninety-three West Berlin elementary school teachers, including 
those in the two subject schools, responded to the Ideal Pupil ^ 
Checklist. The comparative rankings derived from the responses o.. 
these 93 teachers, the expert panel, and the m? United states 
teachers are presented in Table 72. 

Table 72 

Comparative Rankings of Ideal Pupil Characteristics by German Teachers, 
Expert P6uiel, and United States Teachers 



i ' 



Characteristics 


Exp'ert 

Panel 

CN«10) 


United 

States 

(N=1512) 


Germany 

(N=93) 


Adventurous 


11.5 


19 


10.5 


Affectionate, Ic/ing 


41 


32 


46 


Altruistic, good of others 


48 


36 


22 


Always asking questions 


13 


38 


30 


Attempting difficult jobs 


18 


20' 


5 


A self-starter 


11.5 


12 


14.5 


A good guesser 


16 


53 


45 


Bashful 


60 


56 


53 


Becomes preoccupied 


8 


41 


12 


Considerate of others 


45 


1 


16 


Critical of others 


39 


46 


29 


Courageoiis in convictions 


1 


22 


25.5 


Courteous 


56 


8 


18.5 



2.5 
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Curious 



1 






Continued 




Expert 

Panel 



United 

States 



Germany 



ChaTacterifstics 


Competi tivf* 


44 


34 


18.5 


Desires co excel 


37 


21 


55 


Determined 


16 


6 


27.5 


Domineering 


51 


61 


58 


Disturbs class organ, 
and procedures 


36 


60 


62 


Does work on time 


56 


13 


10.5 


Emotional 


34 


50 


51 


Emotionally sensitive 


14 


43 


42 


Energetic . 


20,5 


14.5 


31 


Fault-finding 


43 


58 


61 


Haughty self-satisfied 


61 


62 


59 


Healthy 


46.5 


7 


8.5 


Independent in judgement 


4.5 


16 


6 


Independent in thinking 


2.5 


2 


4 


Intuitive 


6 


30 


37 


Industrious 


31 


9 


3 


Likes to work alone 


28 


44 


36 


Never bored 


25 


40 


32 


Nonconforming 


26 


51 


34.! 


Negativistic 


53 


59 


56 


Obedient 


58.5 


25 


24 


Popular, well- liked by 
peers 


49.5 


28 


20 
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Continued 



Characteristics 


Expert 

Panel 


• United 
States 


Germany 


Persistent 


8 


23 


23 


Prefers complex tasks 


22.5 


39 


38. 


Physically strong 


52.5 


37 


39 


Quiet 


52.5 


48 


34.5 


Receptive to ideas of 
others 


34 


11 


25.5 


Regresses occasionally 


28 


49 


52 


Reserved 


49.5 


47 


44 


Remembers well 


31 


24 


13 


Self-confident 


19 


10 


8.5 


Self-assertive 


28 


42 


33 


Self-sufficient 


20.5 


31 


42 


Sense of humor 


22.5 


3 . 


2 


Sense of beauty 


31 


17 


27.5 


Sincere 


• 25 


5 


1 


Spirited in disagreement 


34 


45 


42 


Strives for distant goals 


16 


26 


49 


Stubborn 


39 


57 


57 


Sophisticated 


42 


54 


50 


Timid 


58.5 


55 


54 


Thorough 


24 


18 


14.5 


Talkative 


46.5 


52 


60 


Unwilling to accept say so 


8 


35 


47 


Visionary 


10 


27 


48 


Versatile, well-rounded 


39 


14.5 


17 


Willing to take risks 


4.5 


29 


21 


Willing to accept judgment 
of authorities 


62 


33 


40 
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It will be noted immediately, that these rankings by West 
Berlin teachers do in £act support most of the picture given by 
others. There is a tendency to deny the importance of obedience, 
but there is great emphasis on industriousness, sincerity, at- 
tempting difficult jobs, and thoroughness. There is an unexpected 
emphasis on independence in thinking, sense of humor, and curiosity. 
A factor analysis of the responses of the West Berlin teachers, how- 
ever, revealed a dominant factor heavily loaded with the obedience 
characteristics. This factor emerges as the dominant one and might 
be regarded as reflecting "national character." The varimax factor 
loadings on this factor are as follows: 

Industrious *76 

Never bored *86 

Obedient • 88 

Popular, liked by peers . 75 



Factor 2 is loaded with; attempting difficult iobs (.80), 
indenendent in thinking (.'^8), non- conforming (.43), and receptive 
to ideas of others (.49). Factor 3 has negative loadings with 
altruistic (.79) and becomes preocciqjied with tasks (.69). Factor 
4 is negatively loaded with courteous (.77) and desires to excel 
(.61). Factor 5 has a negative loading for affectionate (.37) and 
a positive loading with courageous (^88). Factor 6 is negatively 
loaded with domineering (.71), intuitive (.54), and negativistic 
(.69). Factor 7 contains negative loadings for adventurous (.46), 
self-starter (.86), determination (.48), and domineering (.43). 



Prefers complex tasks 

Physically strong 

Quiet 

Reserved 

Remembers well 

Self- confident 

Self-assertive 

Self-sufficient 

Sense of humor 

Sense of beauty 

Sincere 

Sophisticated 

Thorough 

Visionary 

Versatility 

Willing to accept judg- 



.77 

.79 

.90 

.82 

.73 

.73 

.74 

.74 

.71 

.80 

.74 

.79 

.70 

.76 

.73 



ments of authorities 
Strives for distant goa!s 
Healthy 

Independent in thinking 
Likes to work alone 
Persistent 

Slirited in disagreement 
Stubborn 



74 

81 

69 

61 

644 

63 
68 

64 
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Factor 8 has loadings with disturbs class organization and pro- 
cedures (.71), energetic (.50), fault-finding (.64), and haughty 
and self-satisfied (*64). 

When the rankings of the German teachers are correlated with 
those of the expert panel and the sample of U.S. teachers, we 
obtain coefficients of correlations of .37 and .81 respectively. 
These statistics reflect both the similarities and differences 
between the German and the U.S. A. teachers, since the correlation 
between these two groins is closer than it is between the U.S. A. 
teachers and teachers in other countries but smaller than between 
various samples of teachers within the U.S. A. One is also struck 
by the relatively high correlation between the rankings of the 
German teachers and the rankings of the experts of the creative 
personality, when compared with the findings for other cultures. 

One gains the impression from these findings that Geriaan 
teachers are placing greater emphasis on independence in thinking 
and judgment and less emphasis on obedience and quietness than 
do German parents. For example, Kemmler and Heckhausen (Shabecoff, 
1966) asked 110 German mothers, "What traits would you especially 
value in a 6-year old?” At the top of the list was obedience and 
at the bottom was friendliness. In total, 89 percent of the 
traits mentioned could be viewed from the standpoint of obedience 
to the mother's demands, directions, and supervision; but only 
seven percent of the mothers mentioned such traits as independence, 
development following the child's self-acting tendencies, and free- 
dom of development. 



Reflections of Culture in Imaginative Stories 

The same analysis was made of a sample of 163 imaginative 
stories by fourth, fifth, and sixth grade children in the two West 
Berlin schools studied as was reported in Chapter 3 for the U.S. A. 
Comparison group. 

The nature of the stress -seeking efforts reported by the 
German and U.S. A. children is summarized in Table 73. 

Table 73 

Nature of Stress-Seeking Efforts Reported in Imaginative Stories by 
Pre adolescents- in U.S;A. and Germany 

Nature of U.S. A. (N=20Q) Germany (N=163) 

Stress -Seeking Number Percent Number Percent 




Spontaneous, in 
response" to 
diallenge 



132 



66.0 



83 



50.9 
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Nature of 


U.S.A. 


(N»200) 


Germany (Nal63) 


Stress -Seeking 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Provoked, in re- 
sponse to threat, 
coercion, etc. 


30 


15.0 


40 


24.6 


Unsuccessful at- 
tempt to avoid 
stress 


20 


10.0 . 


17 


10.4 


No stress-seeking t 
or successful 
stress avoidance 


18 


9.0 


23 


14.1 



Cbmpaxed with other cultures, the pictures for the two groups here 
are quite similar* There is in the U.S.A* stories a somewhat greater 
frequency of spontaneous stress -seeking in respon'se to challenge and 
less frequency of response being provoked by threat or coercion. 

The picture with regard to degree of success, that the main char- 
acters of the story anticipated is shown in Table 74. 



Table 74 

Degree of Success of Main Character Anticipated in Imaginative Stories 
by Preadolescents in U.S.A. and Germany 





U.S.A. 


(N=200) 


Germany (Nel63) 


Degree of Success 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Very successful 


64 


32.0 


42 


25.8 


Moderately suc- 
cessful 


44 


22.0 


33 


20.3 


Neither success- 
ful nor unsuc- 
cessful 


31 


15. S 


31 


19.0 


Unsuccessful but 
survived 


43 


21.5 


49 


1 

■30.0 


Killed, destroyed 


18 


9.0 


8 


4.9 
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Here again, there is considerable similarity, but there is somewhat | 

less expectation of success in the stories by the Geiman children. 

The nature of the response of the environment to the stress- 
seeking efforts of its members as reported in the imaginative stories 
is reported in Table 75 for the two groups. Rather marked and sta- 
tistically significant differences at the .01 level of confidence 
are observed. 



Table 75 

^ Response of Environment to Stress -Seeking Efforts Anticipated in 

Imaginative Stories by Preadolescents in U.S.A. and Geimany 



Environmental 


U.S.A. 


(N=200) 


Germany (N=163) 




Response 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 




Supportive 


72 


36.0 


104 


63.8 




Oppositional 


48 


24.0 


77 


47.1 





The German children apparently expect more responsiveness, both 
supportive and oppositional, to stress -seeking efforts. Many of 
the German children reported both kinds of responsiveness in the 
same story, with neither clearly predominating. Many of the U.S.A. 
children failed to mention anything about the responsiveness of the 
environment, as though they received little feedback from their 
stress-seeking efforts. 

In summary, it might be said that the heroes of the German 
stories, if not stress-seeking, are certainly stress-encountering, 
more so than in the Italian, French, and Greek stories with which 
they were compared in another study (Torrance , in press) . One 
would conclude from the stories of the West Berlin children that 
it is rarely possible to avoid stress. They are divided, however, 
between the self-acting and receptive nature of their heroes. 

About 51 percent of their heroes are pictured as self-acting while 
about 35 percent of them encounter external stresses. They are 
also about equally divided between success- and failure-orientations 
to stress -seeking. The environment emerges as the most responsive 
of all of the fourteen subcultures studied, being both hi^ly s\xpr 
portive and highly oppositional. The German hero is frequently 
seen as returning to a lower level of stress. 

In a study of German national character, Metraux (1955a) con- 
cluded that one of the major purposes of early childhood education 
in Germany is "to armor the. child to face the battle of life.” 
Another purpose is to prepare him to fulfill his life tasks. 
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Parents are urged to prepare the diild to meet the challenges of 
life*s lessons. One of the themes that permeates German* child- 
rearing literature is that the child must learn to obey so that 
he can be trusted to be alone without endangering himself and 
master the tasks set by life. A second theme is that the child 
must learn to become autonomous in order to face life indepen- 
dently of others and to enter into relationships with others. 
Another theme is that the child must be loved and protected from 
danger, but must not be spoiled or weakened by overprotection— 
thus, the unusually high supportiveness and opposition or re- 
jection of the environment experienced by the German heroes in 
the imaginative stories. 

According to MetraiB^*s study (1955a), the German child is 
trained to e^qpect opposition, difficulties, pain, failure, and 
opposition. Much emphasis is placed on stages of development 
and strict seauences of learning tasks. In German child-care 
literature (Metraux, 1955b), parents are repeatedly told that 
every misdeed must be followed by punishment and that punish- 
ment should be appropriate to the misdeed. 



Occupational Choices of West Berlin Children 

T^le 76 contains a summary of the most popular occupational 
choices of theJWest Berlin and U.S.A. Comparison groups by s^x. 









T^le 76 

Conparison of Most Popular Occupational Choices or Aspirations of 
West German and U.S.A. Samples 



West Germany U.S.A. Sample 





Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Occupation 


CN*103) 


(N=116) 


(N=2164) 


(N=2038) 


Actor, actress, entertainer 


0.0% 


0.9% 


0.4% 


1 . 8% 


Air hostess, steward 


1.0 


8.6 


6.0 


3.8 


Artist, cartoonist 


3.9 


0.9 


2.3 

f 


2.2 


AtliJ-ctc •, professional 


6.8 


0.0 


10.1 


0.2 


Barber, beautician 


0.0 


6.0 


0.2 


1.6 


Construction worker, mason. 


2.9 


0.0 


2.2 


0.0 


carpenter, etc. 
Engineer 


6.8 


0.0 


6.8 


0.0 


Farmer, planter, rancher 


2.9 


0.9 


5.9 


1.5 



I 
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Ts^l£ jcon^imi£d 

Occupation 


West Germany 


U.S.A. 


Sample 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


(N=103y 


(N=116) (N*2164) 


(N=2038j 


Housewife, housekeeper 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


7.4 


Lawyer 


1.0 


0.0 


3.6 


0.6 


Mechanic, electrician 


7.8 


0.0 


2.8 


0.1 


Medical doctor 


1.0 


1.8 


9.2 


3.0 


Military, soldier, sailor 


0.0 


0.0 


6.1 


0.0 


Minister, missionary, etc. 


1.0 


0.0 


1.7 


2.7 


Musician, singer, etc. 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 


1.6 


Nurse 


0.0 


14.6 


0.1 


26.4 


Operator, truck, bus, etc. 


4.9 


0.0 


2.8 


0.1 


Pilot, astronaut 


1.0 


0.0 


5.3 


0.1< 


Police, detective, etc. 


12.6 


0.9 


3.8 


0j4 


Scientist, chemist, etc. 


1.0 


2.6 


8.2 


2.6 


Secretary, cleik, etc. 


1.0 


17.2 


0.0 


6.9 


Teacher 


5.8 


12.0 


2.1 


30.4 


Undecided 


11.6 


5.2 


10.3 


6.3 


Veterinarian 


0.0 


0.0 


2.6 


2.5 


Other occupations 


23.8 


27o0 


46.7 


25.3 



Note: Some subjects expressed more than one choice. 



Again, we find striking similarities along with striking differences. 
Nursing and teaching are not nearly as popular choices of the West 
Berlin girls as they were among U.S.A. girls. Teaching was some- 
what more popular among the Berlin boys than among U.S.A. boys. Some- 
what surprisingly, occupations in the sciences and in medicine are not 
very popular among the Berlin children. Not surprising, of course, is 
the absence of choices of military occupations. Instead, choices in 
this area seem to have been replaced by choices of police work. Such 
dioices as mechanic, truck or bus driver, and secretarial or other 
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clerical work tend to be more popular among the Berlin than among 
the U.S.A. children. Popular choices of the Berlin children not 
found on the most popular list for the U.S.A. children are: archi- 

tect for boys (5.8 percent), baker for girls (2.6 percent), cook 
fcr boys (2.9 percent), longshoremen for boys (4.9 percent), tailor 
or seamstress for girls (6.9 percent), salesperson for girls (7.7 
percent), and florist for girls (1.8). 

In summary it might be said that the occupational choices of 
the West Berlin children reflect a greater restriction than do 
those of the U.S.A. children but less restriction than was observed 
in the choices of the other groups thus far presented in this report. 



Comparative Education Studies Involving West Germany 

A number of comparative education studies have included West 
Germanv fReller and Morphet, 1962; Foshay, Thorndike, Hotyat, Pidgeonj, 
and Walker, 1962; Gallup and Hill, 1960). Perhaps most relevant to 
the present study is the Gallup Hill study cond acted at about the 
same time that our data viere obtained. This was a comparison of the 
educational e::q)eriences of ten- and fourteen-year olds in the United 
States, England, France, Norway, and West Germany. The survey was 
conducted by Public Opinion Surveys for the Saturday Ey^jj ^ Post 
in response to hot debates at tha:t time concerning the superiority 
of education in the United States compared with that in Europe. The 
data on 10-year olds are quite relevant to the present study because 
these children would have been in the fourth or fifth grade, the time 
of the fourth grade slump in the U.S.A. Comparison school. Thus, 
only these data will be reviewed here. 

According to the Gallup and Hill (I960) report the German 10- 
year old attends school 235 days per year, is absent on account of 
illness only four of these days and not more than a half-day for 
other purposes, whereas his American counterpart is in school 178 
days each year and is absent for illness on six of them and .one day 
for other purposes. On the average, however, his school day is one 
hour and ten minutes shorter than for the American 10-year old. to 
the average he spends one hour and 24 minutes eacli evening in study 
while his American counterpart studies for only 39 minutes. In one 
year he spends over 296 hours in home study compared to 105 hours 
for the American child. 

Twenty-seven percent of the West German compared with 15 percent 
of the United States 10-year olds fail to take physical exercise 
during a seven-day period. Fifty percent of them compared to 15 
percent of the United States children take long walks or bicycle 
trips of more than four miles during a seven-day period. 

Apparently classroom discipline is better in West Germany than 
in the U.S.A. Sixty percent of the U.S.A. 10-year olds said that 
the children in their classes gave their teachers a great deal of 
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trouble by their bad behavior; only 30 percent of the German 10- 
year olds gave such reports. 

On a brief general information test, the West German 10- 
year olds answered 21 percent correctly compared to 17 percent 
in the United States. On a brief geography test the German 
and U.S.A. children answered correctly 22 and 23 percent re- 
spectively. On arithmetic, the German children scored 52 per- 
cent compared with 43 percent fcr the U.S.A. children. Forty- 
seven percent of the German compared with 45 percent of the U.S.A. 
children said that they had read a book for pleasure during the 
previous 24 hours. Both the German and U.S.A. children reported 
that they had on the average written six essays. Sixty- five 
percent of the German children compared with 43 percent of the 
U.S.A. children reported that they have to memorize poems, speeches, 
and other material nearly every week. 

The German and U.S.A. children differed markedly in their 
attitude concerning higher education. Forty-two percent of the 
U.S.A. children said that they would like to go to college and 
45 percent of them expect to go to college con 5 )ared with two 
percent and three percent for the West German children respectively. 
They also differed in their attitudes concerning teaching as a 
profession. Thirty- four percent of the U.S.A. children and 17 
percent of the German children expressed an interest in becoming 
teachers. Tliese figures agree rather well with the data presented 
in the preceding section of this report, but both groups reported 
more interest than was reflected in our data. 

When faced with the conflict of obtaining good grades or at- 
taining popularity, 62 percent of the German 10-year olds and 82 
percent of the U.S.A. children said that they would choose good 
grades . 

TVenty-one percent of the German and 26 percent of the U.S.A. 
children took lessons outside of school. Both groups were more 
likely to take music lessons than any other type of outside instruc- 
tion. 



Seventy- two percent of the German and 96 percent of the U.S.A. 
10-year olds attended classes that included both boys and girls . 

Ninety percent of the German and 17 percent of the U.S.A. 
10-year olds said that they stand up when their teacher comes 
into the room. Ninety-three percent of the German and 23 percent 
of the U.S.A. children reported that they stand up when another 
teacher comes into the room. The two groups liked school equally 
well. The U.S.A. children worried about tests and examinations 
more frequently than did the German children — 55 percent com- 
pared with 23 percent. The U.S.A. children reported a greater 
availability of activities such as orchestra, band, athletic team, 
school newspaper, and school play than did the German children. 



Special awards also seemed to be more plentiful in U.S.A. than in 
German schools — 39 compared with 19 percent. The U.S.A. child- 
ren also reported having more books in their homes than did the 
German children. The U.S.A. children reported having spent more 
time on the telephone during the past 24 hours. 

The UNESCO study (Foshay, Thorndike, Hotyat, Pidgeon, and 
Walker, 1962) of the educational achievements of thirteen-year 
olds in twelve countries also provides some pertinent data. The 
following relative rankings of West German and U.S.A. thirteen- 
year olds among the twelve countries reflect some interesting 
differences in enphasis of the two school systejis or cultures: 

W. Germany U.S.A . 

Mathematics 7 8 

Reading Con 5 >rehension 7 5 

Geography 1 

Science 2 1 

Non-Verbal Aptitude 11 4 



One would infer from these data that both school systems place a 
great deal of enqphasis upon science but that the West Germans 
place a great deal more emphasis i^on geography. 



The Two West German Sdiools 

As already described one of the West Berlin schools was 
located in a working man’s district in what might be called the 
inner city. The entrance of the building faces on a main street 
and the small playground space is in the courtyard. The building 
is an old one but appeared to be in good repair. Colorful posters 
were displayed in the hallways. The school is located right in 
the middle of a business and housing district. There are shops 
on the same block as the school ^d all around the building ex- 
cept for a large park facing the entrance of the school. There 
are also apartment houses on the same block. For a photograph of 
the school, see Appendix D. While this school is^in the inner- 
city it is certainly not located in a slum district. It is not 
far from the Berlin Wall and its nearby ruins, and is quite near 
the famous hill constructed by the women of Berlin from the rub- 
ble of World War II. 

The second school is located in a pleasant and quiet subur- 
ban district quite near U.S.A. military installations and in the 
American sector of Berlin. The school building occupied, by this 
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school at the time the data were collected l5 now the John F. 

Kenne^ School and this school has a modeim- new building next 
door. Questionnaire data obtained from the teachers of this 
school are avail^le and will be reviewed here. The school 
had a kindergarten but it was not included in the present study. 

The average enrollment per class was 34.8. The number of 
boys and girls in each class was about the same. In no case 
was the within-class age range more than one year and there were 
no differences in the average age of the boys and girls in any 
class. 

The teadiers reported no noticeable groupings by age or sex 
within their classes. Pupils ordinarily selected their own seats. 
The teachers determined the seating order when it was necessary to 
maintain discipline. The tendency for children to prefer to work 
alone ratlier than together is not pronounced but clearly evident. 
According to the teachers > there are no cliques within their 
classes. 

The children in this school seemed to have had some experi- 
ence with individual and group intelligence tests, standardized 
adiieveuent tests, musical aptitude tests, and the like. 

There £q>pear to have been no differences in the art experi- 
ences of the boys and girls. In all classes, the regular teacher 
gives instruction in art. Subjects for drawing lessons are pre- 
scribed but are not strictly adliered to or enforced. 

All of the teachers reported that their pupils enjoyed taking 
the tests of creative thinking very much and that there were no 
noticeable differences in the responses of girls and boys. Some 
of them asked, "What is going to come of this?” 

In terms of time devoted to various aspects of the curriculum," 
the development of language and mathematics skills appeared to be 
receiving greatest emphasis. Teachers in the lower grades resisted 
estimating the amount of time spent on various subjects, insisting 
that their instruction was indivisible or integrated and not split 
up into discrete subjects. 

Instruction in the first four grades was given only in German, 
while English was also spoken in the fifth and sixth, grades . In- 
struction in English is offered in these grades. 

The teachers in this school did not answer the quest ionis 
about the educational philosophy of the school, the system of 
grading and promotion, and the attitudes of pupils concerning 
grades and promotion. 

The average age of the teachers was 48.8 years and all of them 
had completed at least four years ol collegiate training. All of 
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them were women except one. All of them replied that they used 
a variety of methods^ adapted to the subject being treated and 
the proficiency of the class members. They described their man- 
ner of teaching as strong, authoritarian, and with a pervasive 
bias, but abundantly loving, peevish, and thin-skinned. The 
teacher who supervised the testing described the teachers of this 
school as sensitive disciplinarians, generous yet strict in 
dealings with pupils. The typical teacher is concerned with the 
student’s problems and her manner is friendly. 

No pupils were allowed to work independently of the rest of 
the class. All received the same assignments and no expections 
were made in the amount or type of work assigned. Pupils of all 
grades were permitted to ask questions only “within the frame- 
work of the lessons assigned." 

The method of ^scipline was determined by the classroom^ 
teacher and may include reprimand, censure, "bad marks," staying 
after class, suspension from group arrangements, reprimands by 
the head of the school, or transfer to another class. Rewards 
were not standardized and for the most pait they were verbal and 
not material. 

The teachers reported no awareness of sex differences among 
their pupils in attitudes regarding school, work habits, ease of 
learning, and the like. 

In all classes pupils most often regarded their own ^id 
others' performance individually, seldom from the standpoint of 
the achievement of the group. Generally, teachers believed that 
their pupils respected their authority as teachers. 

They reported that boys and girls competed for honors, grades, 
and privileges individually. In making evaluations and compari- 
sons the teachers appeared to focus on knowledge acquisition while 
the pupils focused on skills. 



Performance on the Creative Thinking Tests 

Some difficulties seem to have been encountered in using 
slides for the Ask-and Guess and Product Improvement Tests. The 
pictures of the stimulus materials, however, were passed around 
the room. It is possible that this irregularity in the testing 
procedure may have inhibited slightly the performance of some 
pupils on these verbal tests. 

Perf ormance on the Figural Tests 

The means and standard deviations of the scores obtained from 
the three figural tests are reported in Table 77 for the two West 
German stfiools and the U.S.A. Comparison group. 
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Table 77 

Means and Standard Deviations by Grade of West German and U.S.A. 
Comparison Group on Figural Tests of Creativity 



Sample 
and Grade 




N 


Fluency 


Flexibility 


Originality 


Elaboration 
Mean St. Dev 


Mean St . Dev . 


Mean 


St .Dev'.- 


. Mean 


St. Dev. 


U.S.A. 


1st. 


72 


13 c 80 


4.12 


11.07 


3.14 


11.78 


8.31 


45.92 


17.92 


V/ • G^xinsn 


1st. 


62 


13.78 


4.34 


11.57 


2.53 


14.83 


5.30 


28.53 


10.32 


U.S.A. 


2nd. 


123 


17.33 


5.27 


12.99 


3.16 


14.75 


7.75 


56.94 


17.72 


W. Gt^rman 


2nd. 


6'' 


13.03 


3.08 


11.40 


2.27 


12.22 


5.76 


30.77 


8.90 


U.S.A. 


3rd. 


131 


17.21 


5.25 


12.69 


3.19 


14.72 


7.42 


49.12 


17.60 


W. German 


3rd. 


70 


13.73 


3.64 


11.99 


2.91 


13.66 


5.97 


30.61 


12.12 


U.S.A. 


4th. 


72 


15.83 


4.22 


12.63 


3.22 


13.04 


6.97 


46.82 


15.23 


W. German 


4th. 


67 


16.51 


5.50 


13.69 


2.68 


15.91 


7.38 


30.46 


10.86 


U.S.A. 


5th. 


145 


16.91 


5.50 


13.64 


4.19 


19.29 


8.46 


55.85 


18.36 


W. German 


5th. 


, 63 


30.44 


8.36 


20.46 


4.91 


22.35 


9.59 


40.14 


18.01 


U.S.A. 


6th, 


. 73 


17.45 


4.89 


13.68 


3.58 


18.20 


8.19 


66.10 


18.99 


W. German 


6th, 


. 66 


18.62 


5.80 


14.95 


3.27 


20.54 


9.82 


38.52 


15.22 



Although little creative development seems to occur between the 
first and second grades of the West German schools , growth after that 
point seems to be rather rapid up through the fifth grade where ^ 
unusually high peak is reached on fluency, flexibility, and originality. 
On these three qualities, the performance of the German children equals 
or excels that of their U.S.A. counterparts. The U.S.A. children 
maintain their superiority on elaboration throughout the six-year 

range. 

The tests of significance of the differences in means of the two 
samples on the figural measures are reported in Table 78. 
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Table 78 

Tests of Significance of Differences in Means of German and U.S.A. 
Samples on Figaral Tests of Creative Hiinking 



Grade 


Fluency 


Flexibility 


Originality 


Elaboration 


t-Ratio 


P 


t-Ratio p 


t-Ratio p 


t-Ratio p 


1st, 


0.04 


NS 


1.02 NS 


2.56 


< .01 


7.00 


< .01 


2nd. 


6.94 


c .01 


3.88 .01 


2.48 


< .05 


13.23 


< .01 


3rd. 


5.52 


< .01 


1.59 NS 


1.10 


NS 


8.77 


< .01 


4th. 


-1.01 


NS 


-2.08 < .05 


-2.31 


< .05 


7.34 


< .01 


5th. 


-11.76 


< .01 


-11.00 < .01 


-2.45 


< .05 


6.09 


< .01 


6th. 


-1.26 


NS 


-2.15 < .05 


-1.50 


NS 


9.48 


< .01 



It will be noted that the Germans excel the U.S.A. children at the .05 
level of confidence or better on six of the measures and that the U.S.A. 
children excel them on eleven measures, six of which are in the elabo- 
ration column. On originality, the U.S.A. children excel in the first 
two grades and the Germans in the fourth and fifth, while the differences 
are not statistically significant in the third and sixth grades. 

Table 79 presents a summary of the tests of linearity of the 
profiles of the West German group. 



Table 79 

Tests of Linearity of Mean Profiles of West German Sample on Figural 
Measures of Creative Ihinking 



Measure 


Males 


Females 


Sexes Combined 


F-Ratio p 


F-Ratio p 


F-Ratio p 


Fluency 


4.80 <. .01 


3.50 .01 


16.56 ^ .01 


Flexibility 


4.16 C. .01 


4.86 ^ .01 


17.04 < .01 


Originality 


6.94 < .01 


4.17 ^ .01 


14.00 <.qi 


Elaboration 


2.45 .05 


1.44 NS 


3.30 ^.05 




19.J 



Here the departure from linearity seems to be due largely to the 
drop that occurs between the fifth and sixth grades. The mean 
profile on elaboration falls short of the standards for non-linearity 
for females and barely meets them for males and sexes combined. 



Performance on the Verbal Tests 

The means and standard deviations on the Ask Questions Test are 
reported in Table 80 for the IVest German and U.S.A. comparison. 



Table 80 

Means and Standard Deviations by Grade of West German and U.S.A. 
Comparison Group Sample on Ask Questions Test 



Sample 
and Grade 


N 


Fluency 


Flexibility 


Originality 


Mean 


St. Dev. 


Mean 


St. Dev. 


Mean 


St. Dev. 


U*S.A. 


3rd. 79 


9.22 


4.75 


6.58 


3.01 


io.54 


7.51 


W. German 


3rd. 67 


3.30 


2.32 


3.00 


1.67 


3.3 


2.16 


U.S.A. 


CM 

• 


4.51 


2.55 


3,81 


1.66 


3.96 


3.35 


W. German 


4th. 61 


4.00 


2.39 


3.90 


1.03 


2i90 


1.78 


U.S.A. 


5th. 144 


7.80 


3. 95 


5.55 


2.27 


5.61 


3.90 


W. German 


5th. 56 


8.77 


1.38 


6.43 


2.82 


7.40 


2.68 


U.S.A. 


6th. 73 


7.16 


3.11 


5.75 


2.50 


5.51 


3.89 


W. German 


6th. 63 


9.66 


3.18 


8.17 


3.46 


9.70 


6.55 



IVhile the amount of growth between the third and fourth grades in the 
German sample is small, there is not a drop except in originality and 
that is quite slight. Yet this observed departure from the other- 
wise linear trend is worth noting. 

The tests of significance of the differences between the two 
samples on the Ask Questions Test are shown in Table 81. It will 
be noted that seven of the twelve differences are in favor of the 
West Germans and that six of these are statistically significant. 




Table 81 
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Tests of Significance of Differences in Means of the German snd 
U.S.A. Samples on Ask Questions Test 



Grade 


Fluency 


Flexibility 


Originality 


t- Ratio p 


t-Ratio p 


t-Ratio p 


3rd. 


9.70 ^.01 


8.95 < .01 


8.18 < .01 


4th. 


1.19 NS 


-0.38 NS 


2.33 < .05 


5th. 


-2.57 < .01 


-2.09 < .05 


-3.70 ^.01 


6th. 


-4.65 .01 


-4.61 < .01 


-4.45 < .01 



The results for the Guess Causes Test are presented in Table 
82. The trend here is the same as for Ask Questions. 



Table 82 

Means and Standard Deviations by Grade of West German and U.S.A. 
Comparison Groups on Guess Causes Test 



Sample 
and Grade 


N 


Fluency 


Flexibility 


Originality 


Mean 


St. Dev. 


Mean 


St. Dev. 


Mean 


St. Dev. 


U.S.A. 


3rd. 79 


4.03 


4.36 


3.01 


1.58 


4.62 


3.72 


W. German 


3rd. 68 


2-66 

• 


1.26 


2.00 


0.15 


1.80 


1.87 


U.S.A. 


4th. 72 


4.51 


2.54 


3.81 


1.66 


3.96 


3.35 


W. German 4th. 61 


2.70 


1.58 


2.10 


1.04 


1.80 


1.58 


U.S.A. 


5th. 144 


5.08 


4.14 


3.19 


1.92 


4.69 


4.47 


W. German 5th. 56 


4.85 


1.41 


3.04 


1.41 


2.70 


1.87 


U.S.A. 


6th. 73 


4.77 


2.71 


2.84 


1.18 


5.33 


3.95 


W. German 6th. 63 


3.50 


4.24 


3.30 


1.37 


4.03 


8.06 
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The only drop in the fourth grade is in originality and that is quite 
slight. There are drops in the sixth grade, however. 

Table 83 contains the results of the tests of significance of 
the differences in means on the Guess Causes Test. It is interesting 



Table 83 

Tests of Significance of the Differences in Means of the West 
German and U.S.A. Comparison Samples on the Guess Causes Test 



Grade 


Fluency 


Flexibility 


Originality 


t-Ratio p 


t-Ratio p 


t-Ratio p 


3rd. 


2.67 -C .01 


5.66 < .01 


5.93 .01 


4th. 


5.01 .01 


7.23 < .01 


4.87 <- .01 


5th. 


0.59 NS 


2.45 < .05 


4.48 < .01 


6th. 


2.04 < .05 


-2.10 < .05 


1.17 NS 



to note that the German children do not achieve the superiority on 
this test that they achieved on the Ask Questions Test. Eight dif- 
ferences are in favor of the U.S.A. Comparison group and one in favor 
of the West Germans at a statistically significant level. 

Table 84 presents the picture regarding the performance of the 
two groups on the Guess Consequences Test. 



Table 84 

Means and Standard Deviations by Grade of West German and U.S.A. 
Comparison Groups on Guess Consequences Test 



Sample Fluency Flexibility Originality 



and Grade 


N 


Mean 


St. Dev. 


Mean 


St. Dev. 


Mean 


St. Dev. 


U.S.A. 


79 


6.19 


3.36 


4.05 


1.89 


8.70 


6.52 


W. German 3rd. 


68 


2.88 


0.53 


2-23 


2.30 


2.20 


2.23 


U.S.A. 4th. 


72 


3.24 


2.09 


2.50 


1.46 


3.99 


2.93 


W. German 4th. 


61 


3.70 


1.48 


2.70 


1.64 


2.50 


1.89 
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T^le £4_ 
Sample 
and Grade 


con;tinued_ 


Fluency 


Flexibility 


Originality 


N 


Mean 


St. Dev. 


Mean 


St. Dev. 


Mean 


St. Dev 


U.S.A. 


5th. 144 


6.04 


4.12 


3.58 


2.20 


5.75 


4.98 


W. German 5th. 56 


6.66 


3.46 


4.25 


0.42 


5.42 


4.38 


U.S.A. 


6th. 73 


5.16 


2.14 


3.59 


1.40 


5.77 


3.51 


V/. German 6th. 63 


4.39 


2.12 


3.80 


1.14 


4.70 


2.72 



It will be noted that no drops occur between the third and fourth 
grades but that one occurs between the fifth and sixth grades. 

The tests of significance of the differences in means of the 
two groups on the Guess Consequences Test are presented in T^le 85. 



Table 85 

Tests of Significance of the Differences in Means of the West German 
and U.S.A. Comparison Groups on the Guess Consequences Test 



Grade 


Fluency 
t-Ratio p 


Flexibility 
t-Ratio p 


Originality 
t-Ratio p 




3rd. 


8.63 < .01 


5.19 ^ 


.01 


8.63 < .01 




4th. 


1.48 NS 


0.74 


NS 


3.53 ^ .01 




5th. 


1.08 NS 


-3.50 < 


.01 


0.43 NS 




6th. 


2.09 < .05 


-0.96 


NS 


2.00 < .05 





Here, the U.S.A. can claim six differences in favor of them while 
the Germans can claim only one at a statistically significant level 
of confidence. 

The results obtained from the Product Improvement Test for 
the U.S.A. and German groups are shown in Table 86. Here it will 
be noted that the German children performed rather poorly. It is 
possible that performance in one of the schools may have been in- 
fluenced by the poor display of the stuffed toy dog. It is more 
likely, however, that it is a function of the culture’s ^horrence 
of upsetting and changing something that has been completed. 
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Table 86 

Means and Standard Deviations by Grade on Product 
Improvement Test of German and U.S.A. 
Comparison Group Samples 



Fluency Flexibility Originality 



Sample 
and Grade 




No. 


Mean 


St. ■ 
Dev. 


Mean 


St^. 

Dev. 


Mean 


"^tT" 

Dev. 


U.S.A. 


4 th. 


72 


7.62 


4.18 


3.75 


1.62 


6.49 


5.63 


W. German 


4 th. 


61 


5.20 


3,18 


3.30 


1.41 


2.30 


9,20 


U.S.A, 


5 th. 


144 


9.30 


5.23 


4.45 


1.89 


8.65 


6.79 


W. German 


5 th. 


56 


5.40 


3.60 


4.40 


1.70 


4.05 


3.60 


U.S.A, 


6 th. 


73 


10.76 


4.98 


5.25 


1.76 


9.11 


5.76 


W , German 


6 th. 


63 


7.07 


3.46 


4.79 


1.51 


5.40 


1.04 



The tests of significance of the differences in 
means of the two groups are shown in Table 87 . It will 



Table 87 

Tests of Significance of the Differences in Means of the 
West German and U.S.A. Comparison Groups 
on the Product Improvement Test 



Grade 


Fluency 


Flexibility 


Originality 


t -Ratio 


P 


t -Ratio 


P 


t -Ratio 


P 


4 th. 


5.93 


r.oi 


1 . 70 ‘ 


NS 


3.10 


cr:oi 


5 th. 


6.01 


<.01 


0.19 


NS 


6.19 


;-.01 


6 th. 


5.07 


c. 01 


0.17 


NS 


5.40 


c.oi 



be noted that the U.S.A. children claimed clear superi- 
ority on fluency and originality but not flexibility at 
all grade levels. 

The results for the Unusual Uses Test are displayed 
in Table 88 . Two observations stand out in this table. 
The U.S.A. children excel the German children in the 
fourth and fifth grades, and the German sixth graders do 
not show the slump ,t^hat they showed on many of the other 
measures. In fact, they forge out slightly ahead of 
them on flexibility and originality. 




Table 88 



Means and Standard Deviations by Grade of West German and 
U.S.Ac Comparison Samples on Unusual Uses Test 



Sample 
and Grade 


No. 


Fluency 
STT" 

Mean Dev . 


Flexibility 
St • 

Mean Dev . 


Originality 

5^ 

Mean Dev . 


U.S.A. 4th. 


72 


4.51 


2.54 


3.81 


1.66 


3.96 


3.35 


W. German 4th. 


6l 


1.60 


1.54 


1.30 


1.00 


0.84 


1.81 


U.S.A. 5th. 


144 


10.95 


9.04 


5.08 


3.43 


9.58 


8.54 


W. German 5'th. 


56 


4.90 


4.35 


3.70 


1.51 


3.01 


4.80 


U.S.A. 6th. 


73 


11.34 


6.10 


4.82 


2.30 


7.11 


6.05 


W. German 6th. 


63 


7.04 


2.9.0 


5.40 


4.74 


8.07 


6.23 



The tests of significance for the differences in 
means observed in Table 88 are shown in Table 89 . The 



Table 89 

Tests of Significance of the Differences in Means of the 
West German and U.S.A. Comparison Groups 
on the Unusual Uses Test 



Grade 


Fluency 


Flexibility 


Originality 


t -Ratio St .Dev. 


t -Ratio St .Dev. 


t -Ratio 


P 


4th. 


8,12 r.oi 


10.75 -.01 


6.82 


coi 


5th. 


6.36 -'.Cl 


3.95 C.Ol 


6.86 


<.01 


6th. 


5.36 ^.01 


- 0.89 NS 


- 0.91 


NS 



U.S.A. children are clearly out ahead on all of the 
measures except flexibility and originality in the sixth 
grade. The differences in these two measures are not 
statistically significant. 

Table 90 presents the results from the Consequences 
Test. It will be noted in this table that except for 
fluency in the fifth grade the two groups are neck and 
neck. 
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Table 90 

Means and Standard Deviations by Grade of West German and 
U.S.A. Comparison Groups on Consequences Test 



Sample 
and Grade 


No. 


Fluency 


Originality 


Mea.n 


St .Dev. 


Mean 


St .Dev 


U.S.A. 5th. 


144 


7.37 


3.40 


4.51 


3.35 


W. German 5th. 


56 


4.85 


2.80 


4.05 


2.23 


U.S.A. 6th. 


73 


8.04 


3.66 


5.51 


4.12 


VI. German 5th. 


63 


6.93 


3.13 


5.30 


3.01 



The tests of significance related to the Conse- 
quences Test are shown in Table 9I. It will be seen 



Table 9I 

Tests of Significance of tne Differences in Means of the 
West German and U.S.A, Comparison Groups 
on Consequences Test 



Grade 


Fluency 


Originality 


t-Ra?tlo ““--‘““p*- 


t -Ratio p 


5th. 

6th. 


5.37 <.01 

1.89 NS 


1.13 NS 

0.34 NS 



that only on fluency in the fifth grade is a satisfactory 
level of significance achieved . 

The tests for linearity of the mean profiles of the 
West Germans on the verbal tests are shown in Table 92. 



Table 92 



Tests of Linearity of the Mean Profiles of the West German 
Group on the Verbal Tests of Creative Thinking 



Measure 


Male^ 




Female 


Sexes Combined 


F -Ratio 


P 


F -Ratio p 


F -Ratio 


P 


Fluency 

Flexibility 

Originality 


7.73 

4.46 

4.22 


<•.01 

•C.Ol 

COl 


31.83 <.01 

12.40 ^.01 

6.05 <;.01 


17.85 

4.98 

15.25 


1— 1 1— 1 1— 1 

000 

• • • 

vvv 
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Th© dsparturGS Trom linGSirity on ttie verbal tasks would 
appear to be due largely to the drop in the sixth grade 
on most of the test tasks • 



Relative Levels of Functioning on the Tests o f Creative 
Thinking 



To compare the relative levels of functioning on 
the different figural and verbal measures of creative 
thinking raw scores were converted to standard scores 
for the fourth grade, basing the standard scores on data 
from the U.S.A. fourth grade. The results are pictured 
in Figure 25. This figure reflects the rieck-to-neck 




Figure 25. Mean Scores of Fourth Grade West German 

Pupils Converted to Standard Scores Based on 
U.S.A. Comparison Group Data 



standing of the two samples. On the first three measures, 
none of the means’ for the German fourth graders vary more 
than a half standard deviation from the U.S.A. fourth 
graders, three being in favor of the Germans and three 
in favor of the U.S.A. children. The seventh measure, 
verbal originality, falls six —tenths of a standard 
deviation below the U.S.A, mean. 

In sumnary, it might bo said that the West Berlin children gave 
the U.S.A* children a better race than any other group studied. 



Chapter 8 

CREATIVE DEVELOPMENT IN NORWAY 



Norwegian Culture 



The major reason for choosing schools from 
Norwegian culture was that the particular Com^rl 

son school under study Is located In an 

influenced by Norwegian culture. hlehlv cul- 

was that Norwegians are regarded as ^^^^LeLeous . 

tured vei^ democratic^ Individualistic > an 8 -ij 

They have also made many 

culture, such as the music of Grieg, the 

ilndset and the like . Educational research in 

(Sandven, 1963) has for a long 

the development of thinking among children. 



The school system of Norway Is headed 
Unlversltv of Islo and Is highly organized. School 

attendance is compulsory for The 

fourteen and Illiteracy Is practically • 

use of books and periodicals In Norway Is one of. the 

world ’ s highest . 

There are two official languages In Norway: 

NyNorsk or Landsmdl and Riksradl or Bokmdl. T 
ifthe language of Oslo, other cities, and most of the 

books and newspapers. landsmil Is the 
mountaln and flahlng villages and some of the agricui 
tural areas. Both are official lang^ges and both are 
universally understood though not universally used. 
EfcriaSage is difficult for children who grow up with 

the other. There are vigorous ^, 3.26 

languages and this makes change to a 

difficult All of the instruments used in this study 
were translated ?nto both languages. The Botodl trans- 
lation was used in a school located near Osl* and the 
Landsmil translation was used in the school located In 
rural area In the northern part of Norway. 

Arraneements for obtaining permission to conduct 
the study were complex and long drawn out ^ 

would have been impossible had not my (at that 
colleague. Professor Gordon M.A. Mork, 

the Institute for Educational Research at the University 
of Oslo Professor Mork made the arrangements for the 
?ransiatlonrof the tests, supervised ^he administration 

of the tests In the school near Oslo, -f,,® 

testing In the rural area, and gave much helpful advice 
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concerning* the translation of the data. It was not 
possibl© to obtain soma of tha data collactad in othar 
countries such as the Ideal Pupil Checklist and the 
interviews with teachers. Our advisers in the Institute 
for Educational Research did not believe that this woula 
be acceptable to Norwegian teachers. 

In the absence of data from the Ideal Pupil Check- 
list and the intervl 3 ws with the teachers, it has been 
necessary to draw comparative Inferences about the 
culture from the occupational choice v-.ata, the imagina- 
tive stories about people and animals with divergent 
characteristics, an analysis of the folk literature and 
legends of Norway, and data from the report of Public 
Opinion Surveys discussed in the preceding chapter. 



Occupational Choices and Aspirations 
of Norwegian Children 

Occupational choices and aspirations were obtained 
from 171 of the boys and 135 girls who partici- 

pated in the developmental study. Table 92 presents a 
summary of these choices along with the similar dis- 
tribution of choices from the U.S.A. sample. 



Table 92 

Comparison of Most Popular Occupational Choices of 
Norwegian and U.S.A. Samples by Sex 



Norway U.S.A. 



Occupation 


~feoys 

(N=17l) 


Girls 
(N=135 ) 


Boys 

(N=2164) 


(Jlris 

(N=2038) 


Actor, actress, enter- 


tainer 


0.0^ 


0 . 1 % 


0.4^ 




Air hostess, steward, _ ^ 


etc. 


0.0 


6.7 


0.0 


3.« 


Artist, cartoonist, etc. 


0.6 


0.7 


2.3 


2.2 


Athlete, professional 


2.3 


0.7 


10.1 


0.2 

1.6 


Barber, beaut. '.clan 


0.6 


14.8 


0.2 


Construction trades 


4.1 


0.0 


2.2 


0.0 


Engineer 


3.5 


0.0 


6.J5 


0.0 


Farmer, rancher, etc. 


1.2 


0.7 


5.9 


1.5 


Housewife 


0.0 


3.0 


0.0 




Lawyer 


0.6 


0.0 


3.6 


0.6 


Mechanic, electrician. 


etc. 


12.2 


0.0 


2.d 


0.1 


Medical doctor 


0.6 


0.0 


9.2 


3.0 
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Table 92 (Continued) 




“Boyi GirlL * Boys Girds 
(N=171) (N=135) (N=2164) (N=2038) 



Norway U.S.A . 



Norway 



Occupation 



Military, soldier. 



sailor 

Minister, priest, etc. 
Musician, singer, etc. 
Nurse 

Operator, truck, bus. 



4.6 0.0 6.1 0.0 
1.2 0.0 1.7 2.7 
0.0 0.0 0.7 1.6 
0.0 17.8 0.1 26.4 



etc. 

Pilot, astronaut 
Police, detective, etc. 
Scientist, chemist, etc. 
Secretary, typist, etc. 
Teacher 
Undecided 
Veterinarian 
Other Occupations 



15.7 0.7 2.8 0.1 

8.1 0.0 5.3 0.1 

5.8 0.0 ■ 3.8 0.4 

0.6 0.0 8.2 2.6 

0.0 13.3 0.0 6.9 

5.2 19.2 2.1 30.4 

30.4 10.4 10.3 6.3 

0.0 0.0 2.6 2.5 

9.3 10.4 46.7 25.3 



Note: Some children expressed more than one choice. 



In examining Table 92 one is struck by the lack of 
Interest in creative occupations such as acting, music, 
art, and writing and in the sciences. Compared with the 
U.S.A. sample, the Norwegian children are more inter- 
ested in such occupations as beautician, construction 
worker, mechanic, electrician, truck and bus driving, 
pollce/rork, clerk-typist, and secretary. Although 
teaching and nursing are popular among the girls, they 
are less popular than among U.S..A. girls. Beautician 
and occupations in the clerical and secretarial field 
come close to teaching and nursing in popularity. 
Teaching is more popular as a choice among Norwegian 
boys, however, than among U.S.A. boys. 

One is also struck by the general restrictiveness 
of the occupational choices and aspirations given by the 
Norwegian children who participated in this study. Only 
9.3 percent of the boys and 10.4 percent of the girls 
gave occupations outside of our list of most popular 
occupations . 



Imaginative stories about animals and people with 
divergent characteristics were written by 95 fourth. 



Attitudes Concerning Divergency 
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fifth, and sixth grade children in the rural school that 
participated in the creative development study. The 
total enrollment of the school was approximately 200 and 
all except one of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grade 
pupils present at the time the data were collected pro- 
duced an imaginative story during the 20-minute period 
provided for this purpose. The school is located about 
200 miles from Oslo in a small mountain grillage with a 
population of approximately 300. The pupils of the 
school come from the surrounding rural area. 

The stories were translated by Mrs. Wenche Haaland, 
a native of Norway who was educated there, and analyzed 
by Gerald J. Middents following the procedures outlined 
in Chapter 4. . 



Perception of Pressure against Divergency 

A total of 67.4 percent of the Norwegian and 69.5 
percent of the U.S.A. Comparison group stories gave 
evidence of perceptions of pressure against divergent 
behavior. The analysis of the sources of these pressiares 
is summarized in Table 93* will be noted that there 



Table 93 

Comparison of Sources of Pressure against Divergency in 
Imaginative Stories Written by Preadolescent 
Children in Norway and the U.S.A. 



Source of Pressure 


Norwegian 
N Percent^ 


U.S.A. 

N Percent 


Education 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Parents 


2 


3.1 


7 


5.0 


Peers 


6 


9.4 


5 


3.6 


Self 


19 


29.7 


50 


36.0 


Other Specific Person 


23 


35.9 


49 


35.5 


Society 


13 


20.3 


40 


28.9 


Storyteller 


8 


12.5* 


3 


2.2 


Superior or Authority 




12.5* 


3 


2.2 


Total 


79 




157 





Note: * <.05 level of significance 



is an amazing similarity between the two distributions 
shown in Table 93. Only two of the differences are 
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statistically significant at the .05 level; the story- 
teller himself and a superior or authority were the 
sources of pressure mentioned more frequently by the 
Norwegian children than by the U.S.A. children. No 
significant differences attributed to parents, peers, 
the divergent character, society, or sj^ecific persons 
were found. 

Table 94 presents the analysis of the nature of the 
pressures perceived by the Norwegian and U.S.A. Comparison 



Table 94 

Comparison of Nature and Form of Pressure against 
Divergency in Imaginative Stories 
of Preadolescent Children 
from Norway and U.S.A. 



Nature and Form of Pressure 


Norwegian 
N Percent 


u 

N 


.S.A. 

Percent 


Psychological 


Advice, Persuasion 


7 

• 


10.9 


5 


3.6 


Criticism, Laughter, Ridicule 


6 


9.4 


20 


14.4 


Internal Force 


10 


15.6* 


40 


28.8 


Question Asked 


16 


25.0** 


13 


9.4 


Surprise, Puzzlement, 
Curiosity 


4 


6.3 


15 


10.8 


Power or Authority 




3.1 




0.7 


Total Psychological 


45 


70.3 


94 


67.6 


Psychological and/or Physical 


Accident 


9 


14.1* 


4 


2.9 


Assistance, Reward 


15 


23.4** 


5 


3.6 


Challenge 


8 


12.5** 


1 


0.7 


Expression of Hostility 


12 


18,8 


17 


12.2 


Isolation or Avoidance 


6 


9.4 


11 


7.9 


Remedial, Therapeutic, 
Treatment 


4 


6.3** 


49 


35.3 


Unclassified 




7.8 




2.2 


Total Psy. and/or Physical 


59 


92.2** 


87 


62.6 



Note : 



** <.01 level of significance 
* <.05 level of significance 
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groups. It will be noted that within the cluster of 
psychological pressures there was a reversal of emphasis 
in two categories. Internal force was reported by the 
Norwegian less frequently than by the U.S.A. children. 
These internal stresses included feelings of guilt, 
tension, and pleasant or unpleasant feelings. They more 
frequently reported the use of questions as a type of 
pressure. They also included proportionately more 
direct efforts to change the divergent character, such 
as advice, persuasion, questions, power, and authority. 
The U.S.A. children relied more frequently upon indirect 
methods such as laughter, ridicule, surprise, puzzlement, 
and curiosity. This would suggest that the Norwegian 
children reflected more direct feedback from the society 
in response to divergent behavior. 

In the areas designated as psychological and/or 
physical, there was considerably more pressure perceived 
by the Norwegian than by the U.S.A. children. This was 
especially true of accidents, rewards, challenges, and 
the like. Remedial and therapeutic treatment were 
reported more frequently by the U.S.A. .than by the 
Norwegian children (35*3 percent compared to 6.3 Per- 
cent, significant at the .01 level of confidence). 



Effects of Pressures against Divergency 

Table 95 presents the comparative results concern- 
ing the effects of pressure against divergent behavior. 

Table 95 



Comparison of Effects of Pressure Against Divergency as 
Reflected in Imaginative Stories of Pread^ole scent 
Children in Norway and U.S.A. 



Effect of Pressure 


Norwegian 
N Percent^ 


U. 


Percent 


Conformity; 










Willing 


10 


15.3** 


56 


37.8 


Unwilling 


1 


1.5 


10 


6 .8 


Conditional 


10 


15.3** 


0 


0 


Positive Reaction 


J+ 


6.3** 




0 


Total Conformity 


25 


39.1 


66 


44.6 
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Table 95 (Continued) 



Effect of Pressure 



Norwegian 



Percent 



U.S.A. 

15 Percent" 



Resistance : 



Destruction and Death 

Willing 

Unwilling 

Negative Reaction 



3 4.7* * 1 0.7 

15 23.4 24 15.5 

9 14.1 27 18.2 

7 10.9 30 20.3 



Total Resistance 



34 53.1 82 54.7 



No Reaction 



5 7.8* 1 0.7 



Note: ** <.01 level of significance 

* <.05 level of significance 



An analysis of the data contained in Table 95 indicates 
a more frequent occurrence of conditional conformity 
among the Norwegians than the U.S.A. children in which 
the character in the story modifies his behavior on 
certain conditions. Moreover, positive reactions or 
successful elimination of the divergent behavior were 
more frequently reported in the Norwegian stories. 



Concern about the Causation of Dl/ergency 

The analysis of the imaginative stories in terms of 
the concern expressed about the cause of the divergency 
is reported in Table 96. The Norwegian children just 
as frequently as the U.S.A. children were concerned 
about the cause of the divergency. It was more fre- 
quently an exclusive preoccupation of the Norwegian 
stories, however. 
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Table 96 

Comparison of Concern about Cause of Divergency in 
Imaginative Stories of Preadolescent 
Children in Norway and U.S.A. 



Concern about Cause 



No Concern 

Rejects Possibility of 
Divergency 

Concerned Exclusively about 
Causation 

Concerned about Cause but not 
Exclusively 

Total 



Norwegian 


u 


« S *A • 




Percent . 




Percent 


21 


22 .2^: 


46 


■ 23.0 


1 


1.1 


0 


0 


16 


16 .8*» 


1 


0.5 


SI 


60.0* 


153 


76.5 


95- 




200 





Note: ** COl level of significance 
* ^".05 level of significance 



Consequences of Divergency 

The analysis of the consequences of divergent 
behavior is reported in Table 97 • Insofar as the conse- 
quences related to the subject himself, Norwegian 
children reported more positive effects (42.6 per cent) 
than their U.S.A. counterparts (30.0 percent) and fewer 
negative consequences (45«7 Norwegians 

and 63*5 percent for thie U.S.A. children, difference 
significant at the .05 level) . 

When the implications for society are concerned, 
there were no statistically significant differences in 
the responses of the two groups. There were marked 
differences, hov/ever, when the consequences are evalu- 
ated by the children writing the stories, as they 
reveal "how they stand" on the matter. The Norwegian 
children less frequently considered the divergency as 
negative than their U.S.A. counterparts (I 6.8 percent 
for the Norwegians and 69.5 percent for the U.S.A. 
children) . 
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Table 97 

Comparison of Consequences of Divergency Reflected in 
Imaginative Stories Written by Preadolescent 
Children in Norway and U.S.A. 





Norwegian 


U.S.A. 


Consequences of Divergency 


N Percent 


N Percent 



To Divergent Subject : 



Positive 


40 


4a. 6* 


60 


30.0 


Negative 


43 


45.7* 


127 


63.5 


Neutral 


11 


11.7 


13 


6.5 


To Society; 


Positive 


24 


23.5 


35 


17.5 


Negative 


45 


47.9 


98 


49.0 


Neutral 


25 


26.6 


67 


33.5 



To the Child: 



Positive 


15 


15.8 


45 


22.5 


Negative 


16 


16.8** 


139 


69.5 


Neutral 

No Awareness of 


63 


66.3*» 


16 


8.0 


Divergency 


1 


.1.1 


0 


0 



Note; ** C.Ol level of significance 
* <.05 level of significance 



Norwegian Culture in Folk Tales and I/egends 

Ifeny students of culture have maintained that the 
folk tales and legends of a country that persist reflect 
something enduring and pervasive in the culture of that 
country. It is reasonable to expect that the character- 
istics encouraged and discouraged through the stories 
and books read by or to children will influence their 
development. In the progress of the studies described 
in this report I initiated a project to analyze the 
children's books as well as the folk literature and 
legends of the cultures under study in order to determine 
how these materials deal’ with those characteristics 
associated with creative development and functioning. 
Among several projects in this area, Michael Pesci 
undertook such an analysis of the characteristics 
encouraged and discouraged in a sample of 40 rather 
traditional stories and legends . He used the Ideal 
Pupil Checklist as the basic framework of his analysis. 
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In Pescl's unpublished analysis, he scored a 
characteristic if it was dealt with directly^ clearly 
implied in the story line or moral of 
characteristic was scored as encouraged if, in the 

context of the story; 



(1) Those who professed the charadteristlc suc- 
ceeded or gained their ends* 

( 2 ) The characteristic directly or indirectly aided 
the characters in the story « 



( 3 ) Pres 3 ^®® characteristic was prominent 

in the story line. 

(4) The moral or consequences of the story pointed 
to the desirability of the characteristic. 



(5) Absence or rejection of the characteristic led 
to misfortune or disaster. 



A cnaracteristic was scored as discouraged if> in 
the context of the story; 

I 

(1) Those who possessed the characteristic failed 
to achieve their ends. 

(2) Possession of the cnaracteristic failed to 
achieve their ends . 

(3) Rejection or absence of the characteristic was 
stressed in the moral or consequences of the 
story. 

( 4 ) Rejection or absence of the characteristic led 
to success and goal attainment • 



(5) Absence of the characteristic was prpminent in 
the story line. 

The stories analyzed are found in most collections 
of Norwegian stories and tales for children and are as 

follows: 



1. The Fox as Herdsboy. 

2 . The Stor’ehouse Key in the Dlstaii-. 

3. The Bear and the .Pox Go. into Partnership. 
4 ! The Bear and the Pox Make a Wager. 

5 . The Cock and the Pox. , 

6. Well bone. 111 Paid. ^ 

7 . The Hare Who Had Been. Married-. •. 

8. Slip Pine -Root, Grip Pox-Foot. 

9 . ..Old.. Father Brtiln in the Wolf Pit. 
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10. The Woodpecker. 

11. The Three Lemons. 

12. The Hen Who Went to the Dourefjeld to Save the 

World. 

13. The Priest and the Clerk. 

14. Silly Men and Cunning Wives. 

15. Goody AgaliRst the Stream. 

16. How to Win a Prince. 

17. The Town Mouse and the Field Mouse. 

18 ! The Charcoal Burner. 

19. Master Tobacco. 

20. Reynard Wants to Taste More Flesh. 

21. The Way of the World. 

22. Death and the Doctor. 

23. Pork and Honey. 

24. The Hare and the Heiress. 

25. The Shopboy and His Cheese. 

26. The Haunted Mill. 

27. The Greedy Cat. 

28. The Honest Penny. 

29. Osborn's Pipe. 

30 . Grumbleglzzard . 

31. Father Bruin, in the Corner. 

32. The Companion. 

33. The Father in the Family. 

34. Another Haunted Mill. 

35. The Death of Chanticleer. 

36. Reynard and the Chanticleer. 

37. Slip, Root, Catch Reynard's Foot. 

38 . Peik . 

39. The Pancake. 

40. The SWpper and Old Nick. 

The characteristics rated as most encouraged in ten 
or more of the stories were related to industry, compe- 
tition, courage, determination, adventurousness and 
consideration of others.. The characteristics rated as 
least frequently encouraged (in three or fewer stories) 
were I self-assertion, emotionality, independence, and 
criticism of others. Most frequently discouraged (in 
seven or more stories) weres self-assertive and selfish 
behaviors that take advantage of others (haughty and 
self-satisfied, greed and selfishness). Other fairly 
frequently discouraged behaviors were: domineering, 

cheating and telling falsehoods, critical of others, 
overconfidence, and self-sufficiency. Many of the 
characteristics most closely associated with creative 
development were rated as encouraged with moderate 
frequency: intuitive, willing to take risks, quick 

thinking, self-sufficient, independent in thinking, and 
striving for distant goals . 

There is a self -consistency about these findings 
that gives added confidence to their validity. The 
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extent to which these findings characterize the Norwegian 
culture as facilitating creative development is difficult 
to evaluate. It can be said .that in this body of litera- 
ture there is considerable encouragement of characteris- 
tics associated with creative functioning and creative 
achievement but that there is also* much in it that dis- 
courages creative .behavior. Unfortunately, we do not 
have similar analyses of the literature that characterize 
the other cultures investigated in this study. 



Education of Ten-Year Olds in Norway 

The Gallup and Hill (i960) study of the education 
of 10-year-old children in Norway compared with the 
education of 10-year olds in the., United States, England, 
Prance, and West Germany is directly pertinent to the 
present investigation, since 10-year olds in Norway are 
typically in the fourth grade. 

% M 

In Norway, the 10-year old child, according to the 
Gallup and Hill survey, attends school 228 days each 
year and is absent for Illness five and for other 
reasons one-half day. His average school day is four 
hours and 36 minutes. He spends about 69 'ininutes each 
day with homework. Thus, he attends, school about 50 
more days per year, is absent fewer days, and devotes 
over twice as much time to homework as his counterpart 
in the U.S.A. His school day, however, is a little more 
than an hour shorter each day than is the U.S.A, child’s. 

The Norwegian 10-year old spends about 21 hours per 
week in physical exercise compared to 10 hours for the 
U.S.A. child. Only six percent of them reported no 
physical exercise during the preceding week compared 
with 15 percent of the U.S.A.. children. The Norwegian 
10-year old also takes many long walks and bicycle trips 
of more than four miles (50 percent compared with 15 
percent in the U.S.A.). 

Norwegian 10-year olds reported rather Infrequently 
that their classmates give their teachi-rs much trouble 
by their bad behavior (36 percent compared to 60 percent 
in the U.S.A.). Children of this age who misbehave in 
school are most likely to be punished by being kept 
after school. 

In a test of general information the Norwegian 
10-year olds scored 20 percent correct compared to 17 
percent correct for the U.S.A. children. On a brief 
geography test, they scored 22 percent correct and the 
U.S.A. 10-year olds scored 23 percent correct. On the 
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arithmetic test, they scored 45 percent correct and 
their U.S.A. counterparts scored 43 percent. Thus, v/e 
see that they were ‘’neck to neck" on these brief achieve- 
ment tests. 

Forty-two percent of the Noi^egian and 45 percent 
of the U.S.A. 10-year olds reported that they had read a 
book for pleasure during the past 24 hours. The Norwegian 
10-year olds are the only group from the five countries 
that reported v/riting fewer compositioi s from January to 
May than the U.S.A. children, reporting three to the 
U.S.A. ten-year old's six. Seventy -eight percent of the 
Norwegian children reported that they have to memorize 
poems, speeches, etc. almost every week compared to 43 
percent of those in the U.S.A. 

The Norwegian 10-year olds rank close to. the West 
Germans on lack of interest in higher education. Eight 
percent of them would like to go to college and ten 
percent expect to do do compared to 42 percent and 45 
percent respectively in the U.S.A. 

Twenty-five percent of the Norwegian 10-year olds 
expressed an interest in becoming a teacher compared to 
34 percent in the United States.. This percentage, how- 
ever, is somewhat higher than that for the children in 
the two Norwegian schools participating in the present 
study . 

In spite of their lack of interest in higher educa- 
tion, a larger percentage of Norwegian 10-year olds 
placed high grades above popularity (86 percent compared 
with 82 percent in the U.S.A. and 62 percent in West 
Germany). 

1 

Twenty-six percent of the Norwegian 10-year olds 
reporter’ that they took special lessons outside of 
school, the same percentage as in the U.S.A. sample. 

They viere more likely to take lessons in music than in 
anything else. 

Eighty-one percent of the Norwegian 10-year olds 
were in classes which Included both boys and girls 
compared with 9^ percent in the U.S.A. About 92 percent 
of them get to school either by walking or bicycling 
compared with 57 percent in the U.S.A. arriving by such 
means . 

Norwegian 10-year olds spend considerable- time 
listening to the radio, but very few of them have. access 
to television. Fifty-two percent of them had spent 
three-quarters of an hour a day listening to radio but 
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only four percent of them had watched television this 
much (compared with 28 and 78 percent respectively for 
U.S.A. 10-year olds)^ 

The Norwegian 10-year olds spend more time doing 
household chores than do the 10-year olds in any of the 
other four countries studied; 40 percent of them spend an 
hour or more a day in this way compared to 27 percent in 
the U.S.A, Fewer of them attended church, chapel or 
Sunday School the previous Sunday before the survey 
(only 25 percent compared to 68 percent in the U.S.A.). 

Seventy-eight percent of the Norwegian 10-year olc.o 
compared.. with 17 percent of their U.S.A. counterparts 
reported that they stand up when their teacher comes 
into the room. When a teacher other than their own 
enters the room, 88 percent of them stand up compared to 
23 percent -.in the U.S.A, 

Norwegian 10-year olds reported a higher liking for 
school than did the 10-year olds in any of the other 
four countries surveyed. Forty-two percent of them 
reported that they liked school 'Very much" compared to 
thirty-six percent in the United States. Also somewhat 
fewer of them worry about examinations (49 percent in 
Norway comi>ared to 55 percent in the U.3.A.). Only 29 
percent of them thought that their parents worried about 
these examinations compared to 53 percent in the U.S.A. 
Forty-six percent of them expect to leave school by age 
14 compared to one percent in the U.S.A. 

Books are apparently rather common in the Norwegian 
home , Ninety percent of the Norwegian lO-year olds 
reported that there were 25 or more books in their 
homes, v/hile only 74 percent of U.S.A. children reported 
that their homes contained this many books. Only 44 
percent had telephones in their homes compared with 82 
percent in the U.S.A. sample. 

Again, we see much in the life of the Norwegian 
10-year old uhat would be expected to encourage creative 
development and much that would discourage such develop- 
ment. On the whole, however, there appear to be more 
encouraging than discouraging things. 



Performance on Tests of Creative Thinking 
Performance on the Flgural 

The same procedures were followed in Norway as were 
followed in the other countries in the administration, 
scoring, and analysis of the data from the three flgural 
test tasks. The results of these analyses are presented 
in Tables 98, 99, and 100. 
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Table 100 

Tests of Linearity of Mean Profiles of Norwegian Sample 
on Figural Tests of Creative Thinking 



Measure 


Males 




Females 


Sexes Combined 




P 


F -Ratio 


P 


F-Ratio 


p 


Fluency 


0.58 


NS 


3.22 


<.01 


2.63 


<.05 


Pleyiblllty 


0.03 


NS 


4.21 


<.01 


2.94 


<.05 


Originality 


0.90 


NS 


2.49 


< .05 


2.30 


C.05 


Elaboration 


0.94 


NS 


0.62 


NS 


0.00 


NS 



It will he noted in Table 98 that there are slight drops 
in mean scores in the third and sixth grades. Since 
Norwegian children enter school at about age seven 
instead of age six as in the United States, this means 
that the third and sixth grade drops correspond rather 
closely with the rather com.mon fourth and seventh grade 
drops in the United States. 

Prom Tables 98 and 99 it will be noted that on most 
of the measures at- most grade levels the two groups are 
very close to one another. At no grade level is there a 
statistically significant difference in originality: in 
three grades the slight difference is in favor of the 
Norwegians and in the other three it is in favor of the 
U.S.A. children. Only on elaboration are there con- 
sistent and statistically significant differences, all 
in favor of U.S.A. children. 

The tests of linearity of the mean profiles as 
shown in Table 100 are especially interesting. Neither 
of the four mean profiles for boys departs significantly 
from a linear trend. Overall, however, the profiles for 
girls throws off the linear trend for fluency, flexi- 
bility, and originality but not for elaboration. The 
departures from linearity occur in the third and sixth 
grades primarily. 



Performance on the Verbal Tests 

The analyses of the scores derived from responses 
to the Ask Questions Test are reported in Tables 101 and 
102. It will be seen from Table 101 that a peak is 
reached in the fourth grade on all three measures. 

There is a little recovery in the sixth grade but the 
level attained in the fourth grade is not regained. 
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Table 101 

Means and Standard Deviations by Grade of Norwegian and 
U.S.A, Comparison Groups on Ask Questions Test 



Sample 



Fluency 



Flexibility 





Originality 





No. Mean Dev. Mean Dev. Mean Dev. 



U,S,A, 3rd, 
Norway 3rd . 


79 

47 


A • 

9,22 

3.75 


4.75 

2,34 


6,58 

2,92 


3,01 

1.91 


10,54 

1,94 


7.51 

2,69 


U.S.A, 4th, 
Norway 4th. 


72 

69 


4,51 

6,30 


2,55 

3.23 


3,81 

4,93 


1,66 

2,23 


3.96 

6,41 


3.35 

5.64 


U.S.A. 5th, 
Norway 5th. 


144 

50 


7,80 

4,38 


3.95 

3.04 


5.55 

3.68 


2,27 

2.35 


5,61 

3,80 


3.90 

3.61 


U,S,A, 6th, 
Norway 6th, 


73 

48 


7.16 

4,56 


3.11 

3,18 


5.75 

3,81 


2,50 

2.38 


5.51 

4,54 


3.89 

4,50 



Table 102 

Tests of Significance of Differences in Means of 
Norwegian and U.S.A, Comparison Groups 
on Ask Questions Test 





Fluei 


ncy 


Flexibility 


Originality 


Grade 


t'-Ratlo 


P 


t -Ratio 


P 


T/ ••j \ 3 . w 10 


p 


3rd. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 


8,68 

-3.65 

6,33 

4,81 


<.01 

<.01 

<.01 

<■.01 


8.32 

-3.39 

4,68 

4,51 


<.01 

<.01 

<.01 

<.01 


5.28 

-2,94 

0.43 

0,85 


<.01 

<.01 

NS 

NS 



The tests of significance of the differences xn means in 
the fourth grade are all statistically significant at the 
01 leavel of confidence in favor of the Noweglans, 

This is partly a function of the fact that the U.S.A. 
subjects slumped at the same grade level that the Nor- 
wegian children reached a peak. At all grade 

levels, the U.S.A. subjects tended to outdistance their 
Norwegian counterparts but on only seven of the twelve 
measures did the U.S.A. subjects perform significantly 
better than the Norwegians. 
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The results of the analysis of the scores on the 
Ask Causes Test are shown in Tables 103 and 104. 



Table 103 

Means and Standard Deviations by Grade of Norwegian and 
U.S.A, Comparison Groups on Guess Causes Test 





Fluency Flexibility 


Originality 


Sample 

and Grade No . 


Mean 


“”St . 

Dev . Mean 


St. 

Dev. 


Mean 


St. 
Dev . 


U.S.A, 3i-d. 79 

Norway 3rd . 47 


4.03 

2.53 


' 4.36 3.01 

2.02 1.30 


1.58 

1.40 


4.62 

1.38 


3.72 

2.66 


U.S.A. 4th. 72 
Norway 4th . 69 


4.51 

4.80 


2.54 3.81 

2.29 3.46 


1.66 

1.57 


3.96 

6.23 


3.35 

4.55 


U.S.A. 5th. 144 
Norway 5th. 50 


5.08 

3.70 


4.14 3.19 

2.29 2.74 


1.92 

1.43 


4.69 

4.16 


4.47 

3.32 


U.S.A. 6th. 73 
Norway 6th. 48 


4.77 

3.73 


2.71 2.84 

1.90 2.94 


1.18 

1.34 


5.33 

4.17 


3.95 

3.55 






Table 104 








Tests of Significance of Dlfference.s in Means 
Norwegian and U.S.A. Comparison Groups 
on Guess Causes Test 


of 


Fluency 


Flexibility^ 


Originality 


Grade t -Ratio 


P 


t -ratio 


P 


t -Ratio 


P 


3rd. 2.63 

4th = -0.69 

5th . 3 .29 

6th. 2.54 


<,.01 

NS 

<.01 

<.01 


6.58 < 

1.25 

1.61 

-0.45 


.01 

NS 

NS 

NS 


5.68 
-3.34 

0.88 

1.68 


<.01 

<.01 

NS 

NS 



The picture here is very much the same as that just seen 
for Ask Questions. The peak occurs in the fourth grade 
but only in originality do the Norwegian fourth graders 
outdo the U.S.A. fourth graders at a statistically 
significant level. Only four of the twelve tests give a 
statistically significant advantage to the U.S.A. 
subjects over their Norwegian counterparts. 
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The results for the Guess Consequences Test are 
Included in Tables 105 and 106, The picture becomes 
even sharper here than in the previous two tests. 



Table 105 

Means and Standard Deviations by Grade of Norwegian and 
U.S.A. Comparison Groups on Guess Consequences Test 



Fluency Flexibility Originality 



Sample 
and Grade 


No. 


Mean 


Dev. 


Mean 


St. 

Dev. 


Mean 


Dev. 


U.S.A. 3rd. 
Norway 3rd. 


79 

47 


6.19 

3.53 


3.36 

2.50 


4.05 

2.38 


1.89 

1.64 


8.70 

2.32 


6.52 

3.02 


U.S.A. 4th. 
Norway 4th. 


72 

69 


3.24 

6.59 


2.09 

3.58 


2.50 

4.57 


1.46 

2.15 


3.99 

8.44 


2.93 

5.84 


U.S.A. 5th. 
Norway 5th. 


144 

50 


6.04 

4.90 


4.12 

2.45 


3.58 

3.42 


2.20 

1.63 


5.75 

4.90 


4.98 

3.63 


U.S.A. 6th. 
Norway 6th. 


73 

48 


5.16 

5.65 


2.14 

2.75 


3.59 

3.69 


1.40 

1.65 


5.77 

6.38 


3.51 

4.38 



Table 106 

Tests of Significance of Differences in Means of 
Norwegian and U.S.A. Comparison Groups 
on Guess Consequences Test 



Grade 


Fluency 


Flexibility 


Originality 
t -Ratio p 


t -Ratio 


P 


t -Ratio 


P 


3rd. 


8.87 


sT.Ol 


5.22 


<..01 


5.60 


.01 


4th. 


-6.70 


•^.01 


-6.47 


C.oi 


-6.10 


* .01 


5th. 


2.33 


<:.05 


0.57 


NS 


1.21 


NS 


6th . 


1,07 


NS 


-0.39 


NS 


-0.91 


NS 



The spurt in the fourth grade is rather sharp; the drop 
between the fifth and sixth grades is also sharp; and 
the differences between the U.S.A. and Nor\*jegian fourth 
graders are all statistically significant at a high 
level. Only in the third grade are the U.S.A. children 
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clearly superior in performance to their Norwegian 
counterparts. 

The results for the Product Improvement Test are 
presented in Tables 107 and 108„ Although there are no 



Table 107 

Means and Standard Deviations by Grade on Product 
Improvement Test of Norwegian and 
U.S.A. Comparison Groups 



Fluency Flexibility Originality 
Sample ^tl St . St . 



and Grade 


No. 


Mean 


Dev. 


Mean 


Dev. 


Mean 


Dev, 


U.S.A, 4th. 


72 


7.62 


4.18 


3.75 


1.62 


6.49 


5.63 


Norway 4th. 


69 


7.06 


3.69 


4,23 


2.30 


6.51 


5.35 


U.S.A. 5th. 


144 


9.30 


5.23 


4.45 


1.89 


8.65 


6.79 


Norway 5th. 


50 


5.30 


3.07 


3.10 


1.63 


4.18 


3.73 


U.S.A. 6th. 


73 


10.76 


4,98 


5.25 


1.76 


9.11 


5.76 


Norway 6th. 


48 


5.56 


2.50 


3.63 


1.41 


4.19 


3.14 



Table 108 

Tests of Significance of Differences in Means of 
Norwegian and U.S.A. Comparison Groups on 
Product- Improvement Test 



Grade 


Fluency 


Flexibility 


Originality 


t -Ratio 


P 


t -Ratio 


P 


t -Ratio 


P 


4th. 


0.81 


NS 


-1.37 


NS 


-0.02 


NS 


5th. 


6,45 


<.01 


4.22 


<.01 


6.30 


<.01 


6th . 


7.54 


<.01 


5.79 


C.Ol 


6.07 


<.01 



results for* the third grade as an anchor point, the peak 
again is in the fourth grade, but the differences 
between the Norwegian and U.S.A, fourth graders are not 
statistically significant. All of the differences in 
the fifth and sixth grades, however, are statistically 
significant at the .01 level and are all in favor of the 
U.S.A. subjects. 
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The results for Unusual Uses presented in Tables 
109 and 110 present a picture almost identical to Max. 



Table 109 

Means and Standard Deviations by Grade of Norwegian and 
U.S.A. Comparison Groups on Unusual Uses _est 



Sample 
and Grade 


No. 


Fluency 

St. 

Mean Dev . 


Flexibility 

St. 

Mean Dev . 


Originality 
Mean Dev . 


U.S.A. 4th. 
Norway 4th, 


72 

69 


4.51 

3.94 


2.54 

2.53 


3,81 

2,64 


1.66 

1.34 


3.96 

3.25 


3.35 

3.54 


U.S.A, 5th. 
Norway 5th. 


144 

50 


10.95 

2.96 


9.04 

3.47 


5.08 

2.18 


3.43 

1,34 


9.58 

1,76 


8.54 

2.21 


U.S.A. 6th. 
Norway 6th. 


48 


11.34 

3.33 


6.10 

1.96 


4.82 

2.38 


2.30 

1.11 


7.11 

2.19 


6.05 

3.31 



Table 110 



Tests of Significance of Differences in Means of 
Norwegian and U.S.A, Comparison Groups 
on Unusual Uses Test 





Fluency 


Plexibility_ 


Originality 


Grade 


t -Ratio 


P 


t -Ratio 


P 


T/-nciuj.u 


p 


4th. 

5th. 

6th. 


1.30 

8.88 

10.40 


NS 

<.01 

<.01 


4.50 

8.28 

7.87 


<.01 

<.01 

<.01 


1.18 

10,03 

5.79 


NS 

<.01 

<.01 



seen for the Product Improvement Test. A minor differ- 
ence is that the U.S.A. fourth graders outdid 
Norwegians on flexibility at a statistically significan 

level. 

The results for the Consequences Test are presented 
in Table 111. Since there are no data for the fourth 
grade, a treAd analysis is not very important . The most 
Important observation from these 

not a drop between the fifth and sixth grades for the 
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Table 111 



Means, Standard Deviations, and Tests of Signif loanee of 
Diff*6i*6nc6s in Msans of Norwogian and U.S.A, 
Comparison Groups on Consequences Test 







Fluency 




Originality 




Sample 

and Grade Mean 


St. 

Dev. t -Ratio p 


Mean 


Dev. 


t -Ratio 


P 


U.S.A. 5th. 7.37 
Norway 5th. 4.00 


3.40 

1.78 9.03 <.01 


4.51 

3.02 


3.35 

2.48 


3.31 <• 


.01 


U.S.A. 6th. 8.04 
Norway 6th, 4.33 


3.66 

2.18 7.13 <.01 


5.51 

4.52 


4.12 

3.75 


1.43 


NS 



Norwegians; neither was there much gain, certainly not a 
statistically significant one. 

Tests of the linearity of the mean profiles of the 
Norwegian sample on the verbal measures are contained in 
Table 112. Prom these data, it is quite clear that the 



Table 112 

Tests of Linearity of Mean Profiles of Norwegian Sample 
on Verbal Measures of Creative Thinking 





Male 




Female 


Sexes Combined 


Measure 


F -Ratio 


P 


F -Ratio p 


F”RaL10 


P 


Fluency 

Flexibility 

Originality 


12.26 

16.61 

13.57 


4.01 

<.01 

<.01 


6.55 <.01 
10.67 <.01 
12.76 <.01 


17.56 

26.34 

24.84 


<■.01 

<.01 

<.01 



departures from linearity on all of the verbal measures 
are statistically significant. This seems to be due to 
the fact that there is a big spurt between the third and 
fourth grades followed by drops that are maintained at 
least through the sixth grade. 

Relative Levels of Creative Functioning 

As has been done with the other cultures examined in 
this study, the analysis of relative levels of creative 
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functioning on the various test measures was irade at the 
fourth grade level. The results of the 

converting means to standard scores are shown in 26. 

If the mean is computed for the seven Indexes one of 60*1 




Figure 26. Mean Scores of Fourth Grade Norwegian Pupils 

Converted to Standard Scores Based' on U.S.A. 
Comparison Group Fourth Grade Data 



is obtained, indicating overall equality between the two 
samples at the fourth-grade level. At no other level 
does the Norwegian sample enjoy such an advantage, however. 
The Norwegian children reached their peak in the fourth 
grade while the U.S.A. children experienced a definite 
drop. Much of the advantage of the Norwegians occurs in 
the verbal rather than in the figural area. In £act, the 
Norwegians perform disproportionately better on the verbal 
tests than the figural tests. They resemble the German 
children in this respect as opposed to the opposite 
tendency among the U.S.A. Negroes and Western Samoans. 
Because of the unusual tendency to elaboration among the 
U.S.A. Comparison group children, the index on that 
quality appears unusually low. 




Chapter 9 

CREATIVE DEVELOPPNT IN INDIA 



The Culture of India 



Scholars in the field of comparative education 
(King, 1961) have found it almost impossible to paint a 
representative picture of the India,! school. 
the more popu3,ous and progressive cities, 
great diversity among the schools. When we 
India, as a center for the study ox creative development, 
we were quite conscious of this problem. In facu, it 
was this very diversity that made Delhi 
site for selecting schools for study. We felt that we 
might be able to identify in this heterogeneity some- 
thing uniquely Indian and at the same time examine e 
effect of the different subcultural influences on 
creative development. The results of our efforts to 
accomplish such a task will be presented in a separate 
report. This chapter will follow rather closely the 
pattern of previous ones in this report , 



Educators, psychologists, and sociologists who have 
studied the life and culture of India have generally 
concluded that creative functioning in India xs rather 
low. Evidence of a lack of creative productivity is 
found in the poor record of Indian scientists, writers, 
and the like in various kinds of international recogni- •- 
tions of creative achievement. For example. Bloom 
(1958) has pointed out that between 1901 and 1955 j there 
was only one Nobel Prize winner in the fields of physics, 
chemistry, physiology, and medicine. The number of 
awards going to scientists in other countries during 
this period was: Germany, 4l; United States, 40 ; the 

United Kingdom, 32; France, 15; and Japan, 1. Evidence 
of a lack of creativity among students in Indian univer- 
sities has been reported by psychologists and sociol- 
ogists from both England and the United States (Bloom, 

1958 ) . 



The author is indebted to Di’, Som Nath Ghei who 
arranged for the collection of the original data 
seated in this chapter and personally supervised their 
collection, doing much of the work himself; to Mrs. Gai’gi 
Luthra who prepared most of the cultural background 
materials, translated responses in Hindi and Urdu, and 
analysed the imaginative stories; and to Mr. A. 0. Praxash 
who studied some of the sex and subcultural differences. 
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Even Indian educators have frequently expressed an 
awareness of a lov/ creative output among Indian scholars 
in science and other domains of knowledge. It seems to 
be their belief that educational, social and political 
conditions have suppressed the development of creative 
capacities among Indian children. For example, Salyla- 
daln (1963> p. 55) asserts that education In India has 
been given, until recently, a narrow utilitarian aim and 
naturally falls to challenge and evoke the higher powers, 
whether of artistic creation. Intellect or personality. 
The capacity for Intelligent thought, for Initiative and 
Ingenuity, for the expression of what Is unique In the 
Individual self Is atrophied for want of development and 
use. Similarly the socio-political sec up of our life 
has had an adverse reaction on It. The denial of politi- 
cal liberty from which India suffered so long had not 
merely a political significance. It had far-reaching 
repercussions on all aspects of national life and led to 
the drying up of the springs of creative energy. A 
nation that Is not free to develop Its life and Institu- 
tions In the light of Its own special genius cannot rise 
to Its full Intellectual and moral stature. 

An attempt will be made to Identify and review 
briefly some of the educational, social, and political 
Influences that may be expected to Influence creative 
development In India. 



Family Influences 

The original data reported In this chapter were 
obtained from Delhi, the capital of India which, like 
other large cities In India, Is subject to many social, 
economic, and political forces. As a result of these 
forces, there has been much conflict and family patterns 
have been changing from a large Joint family to a small 
group. Of significance Is the beginning of a respect for 
Individuality and Initiative, totally lacking In the 
traditional values of four generations ago. However, the 
type of person v/ho was then Idealized Is still spoken of 
with great favor. In spite of the fact that old ideals 
are undergoing change. 

Dube’s (1955) study indicates that the family still 
occupies by far the most Important place In the social 
structure . It derives its significance not merely from 
its economic functions and Its dominant rule as an agency 
of socialization and social control, but its natural 
Importance is also great to an average Hindu. Muslims 
and Christians too share social attitudes with the 
Hindus; with the conversion to Islam and Christianity 
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they have changed their religious faith, but in socio- 
cultural spheres of life they still continue to have 
more or less the same basic attitudes • In their family 
ethics and ideals they demonstrate considerable simi- 
larity . 



Philosophy of Stages of Life 

The social philosophy generally followed by an 
average Indian is basically one prescribed by classical 
Hinduism. According to this, life is divided into four 
stages: celibacy, family life, resignation and renuncia- 

tion. The first stage is the formative period of one's 
life v;here a man acquires concentration by controlling 
his instincts and impulses and dedicates himself to the 
pursuit of learning and acquiring skills and knowledge . 

He equips himself thus for his social responsibilities 
for the second stage. The second stage is when he is 
married, has children, and shares his social responsibil- 
ities. This is the creative period and covers a very 
considerable part of man's life. The last two stages 
are contemplative whan a man is expected to cultivate 
the attitude of detachment and to devote himself to 
reflection as preparation for the ultimate renunciation 
of worldly goods and worldly connections. V/e do not 
know how many people in India can explain the philosophy 
behind the conception of these stages of life, but its 
essence has come to them through tradition, through the 
teaching of the saint poets, the stories of epics and 
folklore, and it has ingrained itself in their thought 
pattern and value structure. People generally adhere to 
this pattern. Sex indulgence in the earlier period is 
socially disapproved. Marriage, however, is considered 
necessary?-. "Only morons and cripples remain single." 

It is rarely that people renounce their home and property 
in old age, but old men and women who ex :ibit excessive 
attachment to material goods come in for a great deal of 
criticism. People generally remark about them, "Will 
chey carry their wealth with them when they die?" They 
turn their thoughts more towards religion and to the 
destiny of their sou.ls. 



Child -Rearing Practices 

The family in India, according to Dube (1955> 
p. 134) > comprises three different units each varying 
them from the others slightly. It may mean; (l) the 
elementary family or the house; (2) the extended family 
unit; or (3) a still larger group comprising the near 
kin in the paternal side. In cities like Delhi, family 
takes predominantly the first form. In many cases, the 
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family consists only of husband and wife, their sons and 
unmarried daughters. In others, unmarried brothers and 
sisters of the husband may also belong to this unit. 

Each elementary family is Independent of the extended 
family or the allied families, the members of which may 
be living in the city or other places avay from 
city; only on occasions like marriages or big calamities 
like death do the families get together to share the joy 
or the sorrow. 

Within the family, the father is generally regarded 
as the head. His wife is given the second place. Tradi- 
tionally woman has been accorded a high or equal place 
with man. She is talked of as "pure and noble" in the 
scriptures. Her status is described as being equal; 

"man and woman are the two wheels of the cart of life. 

The complementary nature of male and female was stressed 
in theory and practice in the "vadlc" period. Since the 
days of "Vedas," Indian women have largely been subordin- 
ated and until recently v;omen had few rights, kittle 
freedom, and scant personal Identity . The ideal Hindu 
woman has come to be understood as supportive, a perfect 
"helpmate," having a self which has no meaning save in 
relationship to the family, and .serving the family. 

The social reformers in the early twentieth century, 
and later Gandhi, made a concerted move to get back to 
the spirit of the "Vedas." As a result, a woman today 
does enjoy freedom at least politically. Due to educa- 
tion, other social changes, and new challenges, the 
Indian woman is not satisfied with the role tradition- 
ally allotted to her, of being a happy wife and mother. 
The recipe for happiness is changing as wants to be 

an Intellectual companion and not a slave” (Cormac^ 

1962). But women have to wage a very hard struggle to 
be accepted in the society and even now the traditional 
role of woman is encouraged . A girl is taught very 
early to accept the traditional role. The freedom she 
has is partial, tentative and is not quite approved by 
the community. 



Indian Concept of the Ideal Child 

Every member of the family is trained early in his 
or her role in relation to the other members of the 
family o Much stress is placed upon a pattern of respect 
arid obedience to elders. The ideal child is best 
described by Mencher ( 1963 ) as follows: 

A good child, in the traditional context, may 
be described as humble; intelligent, although .not 
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necessarily brilwi-lant ; kind “to small babies 
animals; religious, in the sense of golng^to the 
temple once a day; non -Interfering and well- 
behaved, in not being mischievous and avoiding 
quarrels with other children.. He should above al... 
be obedient and respectful to others (Mencher, 

1963 5 PP. 5^-65). 

A child may not be expected to go to a temple every 
day in a city like Delhi but the other behaviors men- 
tioned above are highly valued. Children learn the 
proverbs like, "The words of elders are Ararit (nectar); 
if you drink it you will not die. Therefore, you must 
listen to the elders, not question or talk back to them. 
The example of Rama who according to scriptures renounced 
his kingdom and went into exile and went through a lot 
of hardships in obedience to biis father’s wishes is 
always held before children. 

"Traditionally every member of the family older 
than one was a potential sanctioning agent for him. 

Indeed, all or most action within the large family unit 
was directed from the older to younger, presenting a 
ladder of authority which resembles the one i*eported by 
Stood ley for Tag^tlog of Philippines" (Mencher, 19o3> 

pp. 54-55). 

■ Very little initiative is allowed a child to do 
things for himself. All of the Infant’s needs are 
gratified as soon as the mother becomes aware of them. 
During the first month an infant might be nursed every 
two hours or when it cries; crying from hunger reflects 
poorly on the mother. Toilet training is started early, 
mainly on the mother’s becoming attuned to the child and 
anticipating his need to eliminate . 

Shyness in children is considered natural. Parents 
usually relate with pride Incidents of hov; their child 
became shy while playing "house" when he saw them. Self 
assertiveness in a child is spoken of as being too 
forward and bold. The fear of not being perfect is 
inculcated early. Children usually see their parents 
concerned lest others .know of any mistake they might 
have made . Admitting a mistake is considered an affront 
to the dignity of an individual. The same behavior is 
exhibited in children. The fear of being caught in an 
error discourages creative work and taking responsibility 
for one’s actions. 

The display of aggression on the part of the child 
is condemned. Children are discouraged from quarreling. 
If a child is hurt in a fight, the natural parental 
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r^^adtion would be 4 "It serves you right for going out to 
fight." The only permitted outlet of 
would be if expressed in relation to someone you .g 
agf or Lwer in status such as a servant or some one 

from a lower caste.. 

Excessive display of feeling and emotions is _ not 
considered appropriate. There is a proverb that Too much 

laughing will end in crying. An angry 
tolerated He is either scolded or spanked. The ^me 
IftSe When L Is crying. He Is either b^l^d with 
sweets to stop crying, or else scolded. ^ 

child does not let his feelings be known from fear of 
being teased or punished . Withdrawal and avoidance of 
conflict starts early as children try to avoid the ang y 
parent. It Is not Important how a child feels but how 

he behaves. 

The mother Is mainly the disciplining agent as the 
father Is away the whole day. She Is responslbl 
the dLlv care of the children.. She administers lig^iter 
punishments and deals with the minor faults and offenses 
of Lr children. All serious offenses and persistent 
defiance of the mother's authority ai’e reported by her 
to the father. Very often the mother's threat that she 
woulrr^porl ihe matter to the father Is enough to set 

the recalcitrant children right. The ^8® wv the 
father as one who Is feared Is built gradually y 

mother, in the minds of the hf 

the father does assume a larger role of 
Is generally viewed with fear, respect and dlstan 

admiration . 



Prepciration for a Changing Society 

Cities of India such as Delhi are a queer mixture 
of old anlnew. The family is bombarded by many forces; 

new Ideals of behavior suited to the easier 

new social climate are emerging. It is becoming easier 

for some parents to control a child's ^ 

values internalized by him. 'The is the 

emphasizing correct behavior is changed from ^ It Is the 

wav we do It" to "the correct thing to do Is in some 
families. The elders do not like the changes they s 
in the younger generation but they do not resist ,1 
manv cases They have adopted the attitude of resigna- 
tion. A typical observation of an orthodox elderly 
person about young people would be, I give up on the 
prelent generation. They do not follow any f®®rvance. 
I am too near to death to want to be polluted by them, 
SO I do not let them influence me. 
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Parents do recognize the nev: prohlems faced ty 
young children, especially the conflict between earlier 
training and tne new conditions which demand different 
roles. There Is serious conflict between a sense of 
duty and newer concepts of Individual rights. Child 
rearing practices a.'o changing as parents are gr u y 
becoming aware of tensions that these conflicts 
in the youth. Children who grow up In a comparatively 
free atmosphere are allowed a little more freedom zo 
express themselves and be self-reliant. The ^ 

change Is rather slow because oJ the hold 
ally approved social norms which an average Indian finds 

hard to disapprove' or give up. 



Another problem faced by Indian parents is vhat 
they are often too poor or Ignorant to provide material 
and psychological conditions conducive to the proper 
growth of their children. The parents are preoccupied, 
more intensely than In most countries, with the ever- 
present and ever-involved problem of earning a liveli- 
hood. They have neither the leisure nor the resources 
of knowledge and of money to bring up their children 

properly. 



Indian Education 

Observation of educators In India and abroad are In 
general agreement that Indian graduate students are 
Exceptionally well qualified In terms of knowledge or 
specific information, writing, etc. However, on problems 
Involving original and Independent thinking Indian 
students appear to be much less capable than their 
American peers (Bloom, 1958). Salyladain too seems to 
think that "the average Indian student Is not inferior 
to the average student of any other country so far as 
his natural gifts and capacities both Intellectual and 
practical are concerned. In some respects he may even 
be superior because of his rich cultural heritage ... In 
actual fact, we find that after a period of schooling- 
say at the age of fourteen — the Indian student has less 
energy, less resourcefulness, less initiative and a 
weaker consciousness of self and of community ties than 
his fellows In other countries" (1950> P* 

How do Indian schools manage to restrict and cramp 
the life of children In schools? In the first place the 
whole system of education forces them Into a set pattern 
of uniformity. In most states, detailed curricula and 
the number of hours devoted to each, the books o 

be used, and in some cases even the procedures for 
promoting students from one grade to another, are laid 
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down and all schools have to follow these rules 

f?o^t-rstatf"1he°relXL't^^^ 

and teachers have lost all whoirsysLm'hL 

new methods or try out new 

been forced into a set pattern. This state of af^lrs 
is deepened by the party in power on the ground tha 
uniformity is necessary at least in the , 

planned development if the best results are to be 
achieved with the available resources. 

•Ihe entire instructional program is directly 
related to the passing of a terminal 
end of these stages: elementary, high and^the 

eolleee staee. These examinations require Jeva,.icu 
ml^rllation of particular subject matter f 
highly verbal skills for recording responses to essay 
quistlons (Bloom, 1958). The s®^/yjlabus furnishes 
guides for secondary and college instruction. The 
instructor rarely deviates from the 
as his maior concern is the coverage of materiax 1 
order to -^.repare students for the examination. Teach ng 
is done largely through lecture 

information to passive listeners. Understanding of 
ideas, solving problems and discussions which create 
genuine interest in a subject are discouraged in this 
set up. Students too respond to the instruction most 
directly related to the passing of examinations. 

Students devote their entire energies to cramming, 
memorizing the books recommended for 
examinations as a means toward higher status (in the 
form of government Jobs) and financial advantage. 

The system of. education is highly authoritarian. 
This is the reflection of the authoritarian ° 

Indian society, where differences in ^ 

elder are often regarded as disrespect for him. StudenTi 
havrilttle scope for initiative and freedom in curricu- 
lar or even co-currlcular activities, and are greatly 
passive recipients of orders from above. Instead of 
being a democratic community, H;he school is often 
rigidly stratified society where 

demands unquestioned obedience from below. (Kablr, 

19 ^ 6 , p. 157). 



Thg^ Ideal Pupil as Judged by_D elhl Teachers^ 

On account of the various taboos in the schools 
studied, it was not possible to obtain interviews and 
ratings on the Ideal Pupil Checklist from all of the 
teachers whose classes participated in 
development study. I believe, however, that the data 
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provided by the 21 teachers who were interviewed provides 
a ^^ood enough set of ratings to determine whether or not 
the values held by the teachers of the children tested 
are similar to those attributed to the overall culture 
of India. It should also be pointed out that the ratings 
obtained from the 21 Delhi teachers correlate quite 
closely v/ith two other sets of ratings obtained in India. 
A correlation of .86 was obtained between the rankings 
of this sample and a sample of 375 teachers in the 
Baroda, India, area. High concurrence was also found 
betvjeen the rankings of the Delhi teachers and professors 
in schools of education in the state of Rajasthan. 

The comparative rankings of the Delhi teachers, the 
expert panel, and the U.S.A. teachers are presented in 

Table 113* 



Table 113 

Comparative Rankings of Ideal Pupil Characteristics of 
Delhi, India, Expert Panel, and U.S.A. Teachers 



Characteristics 



Adventurous 
Affectionate, loving 
Altruistic, good of others 
Always asking questions 
Attempting difficult Jobs 
A self-starter 
A good guesser 
Bashful 

Becomes preoccupied 

Considerate of others 

Critical of others 

Courageous in convictions 

Courteous 

Curious 

Competitive 

Desires to excel 

Determined 

Domineering 

Disturbs class organ, and 
procedures 
Does work on time 
Emotional 

Emotionally sensitive 
Energetic 



Expert 

Panel 

(N=10) 


United 

States 

Teachers 

(N=1512) 


Delhi 

Teachers 

(N=21) 


11.5 


19 


22.5 


41 


32 


7.5 


48 


36 


12.5 


13 


■ 38 


36 


18 


20 


16 


11.5 


12 


37 


16 


53 


34 


60 


56 


51 


8 


41 


49.5 


45 


1 


21 


39 


46 


52 


1 


22 


7.5 


56 


8 


5 


2.5 


4 


19 


44 


34 


32.5 


37 


21 


29 


16 


6 


16 




61 


53 


36 


60 


61.5 


56 


13 


7.5 


34 


50 


41 


14 


. 43 


45.5 


20.5 


14.5 


16 
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Table 113 (Continued) 

Expert Stauas* Delhi 

Characteristics Panel Teachers Teachers 



Fault-finding 

Haughty, self-satisfied 

Healthy 

Independent in judgment 

Independent in thinking 

Intuitive 

Industrious 

Likes to work alone 

Never bored 

Nonconforming 

Negatlvistle 

Obedient 

Popular, well-liked by peers 
Persistent 

Prefers complex tasks 
Physically strong 
Quiet 

Receptive to ideas, of others 

Regresses occasionally 

Reserved 

Remembers .well 

Self-confident 

Self-assertive 

Self-sufficient 

Sense of humor 

Sense of beauty 

Sincere 

Spirited in disagreement 

Strives for distant goals 

Stubborn 

Sophisticated 

Timid 

Thorough 

Talkative 

Unwilling to accept say so 
Visionary 

Versatile, well-rounded 
Willing to take risks 
Willing to accept Judgment 
of authorities 



43 

61 

46.5 

4.5 

2.5 
6 

31 

28 

25 

26 
53 

58.5 

49.5 
8 

22.5 

52.5 

52.5 
34 
28 

49.5 
31 
19 
28 

20.5 

22.5 
31 
25 
34 
l6 

39 

42 

58.5 
24 

46.5 
8 

10 

39 

4.5 

62 



58 
62 

7 

16 

2 

30 

9 

44 
40 

51 

59 

25 

28 

23 
39 
37 

48 
11 

49 
47 

24 . 

10 
42 

31 

3 

17 

5 

45 

26 
57 

54 

18 

52 
35 

27 
l4.5 

29 

33 



56 

57.5 

7.5 

30.5 

26 

35 

1.5 

45 .5 

26 

57.5 
54 

3 

22 . 
39. 

32. 
26 
38 

12.5 

47.5 

43.5 

4 

10 

49.5 

30.5 

12.5 

22.5 

1.5 

47.5 

26 

61.5 

54.5 

59.5 

12.5 

59.5 

43.5 

42 

19 

39.5 
19 



An examination of the data presented in Table 113 sug- 
gests that in general the Delhi teachers who responded 
to the Ideal Pupil Checklist reflect the cultural 
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analysis presented in the preceding section. There Is 
the great emphasis on obedience, remembering weU, 
affection. Industriousness, and sincerity. Compared 
with the teachers In most of the ’ 

these teachers give relatively low a‘(3 

ence In thinking and Judgment, being a self-starter, ana 

willingness to take risks. 

When the rankings of the Delhi teachers were corre- 
lated with those of the expert panel, a coefficient oi 
11 warobtained and one of .81 was obtained between the 
rankings of the Delhi and U.S.A. teachers. These find- 
ings Indicate that there is little relationship between 
what the Delhi teachers consider an Ideal 
students of the creative personality re^rd 
creative development. There is a moderate relationship, 
however, between the Ideals of U.S.A. teachers and this 
group of Dolhi teachers • 

Occupational Choices of the Delhi Pupils 

Occupational choices and aspirations were obtained 
from 282 boys and 24? girls participating In the creative 
development study in Delhi. 

The choices of the Delhi and U.S.A. samples are 
compared in Table ll4. 

Table Il4 

Comparison of Most Popular Occupational Choices or 
Aspirations of Delhi, India, and 
U.S.A. Samples by Sex 



Delhi 



Occupation 



Boys Girls 
(N=282) (N=^247) 



U.S.A. 

Boys Girls 
(N=2164) (N=2038) 



Actor, actress, enter- 
tainer 

Air Hostess, steward, 
etc . 

Artist , cartoonist., etc . 
Athlete, professional 
Barber, beautician 
Construction trades 
Engineer 

Farmer, rancher, herder 

Housewife 

Lawyer 



0.4^ 


1.2S^ 


. 0.4^^ 


1.4 


0.4 


0.0 


1.1 


1.6 


2.3 


9.1 


0.0 


10.1 


0.3 


5.1 


0.2 


0.7 


0.0 


2.2 


3.3 


0.0 


6.8 


0.3 


0.0 


5.9 


0,0 


3.2 


0.0 


0.4 


0.8 


3.6 



1 . 



3.8 

2.2 

0.2 

1.6 

0.0 

0.0 

1.5 

0.6 
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Delhi 


u.s 


.A. 


Occupation 


Boys Girls 

(N=a82) (N=247) 


Boys Girls 

(N=2164) (N=2038) 


Mechanic, electrician, 
etc . 


0.0^ 


o.oji 


2.8^ 


0,15^ 


Medical doctor 


19.3 


27.6 


9^2 


3.0 


Military, soldier, 
sailor 


9.5 


0.0 


6.1 


0,0 


Minister, missionary, 
etc. 


1.1 


0.4 


1.7 


2.7 


Musician, singer, etc. 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 


1.6 


Nurse 


0.4 


0.4 


0.1 


26.4 


Operator, truck, bus, 
etc . 


1.1 


■ 0.0 


2.8 


0.1 


Pilot, astronaut, etc. 


8.1 


0.0 


5.3 


0.1 


Police, detective, etc. 


1.4 


0.0 


3.8 


0.4 


Scientist, chemist, etc. 


1.8 


0.4 


8.2 


2.6 


Secretary, typist, etc. 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


6.9 


Teacher 


12.3 


50.0 


2.1 


30.4 


Undecided 


6.7 


3.6 


10.3 


6.3 


Veterinarian 


0.0 


0.0 • 


2.6 


2.5 


Other occupations 


12.3 


3.2 

I 


46,7 


25.3 



Note: Some subjects expressed more than one choice. 



. . Among the boys, it will be noted that an unusually 
large proportion expressed Interest in medicine, avia- 
tion, teaching, and military service compared with 
U.S.A. boys. Perhaps even more unusual is the relative 
absence of choices among the boys for such occupations 
as the construction trades, engineering, farming, law, 
mechanics, electricity, truck and bus driving, and 
police work. 

The Delhi girls expressed an even greater Interest 
than the U.S.A. girls in teaching. There is an almost 
complete lack of Interest in nursing; less than one 
percent of these girls wanted to be nurses compared with 
26.4 percent of the U.S.A. girls. A large percentage 
(27*6 percent), however, would like to be medical 
doctors . None of the girls expressed a desire to be a 
secretary, clerk, or typist. Very few of the boys or 
the girls expressed an Interest in the sciences or the 
arts . 
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Tiiimn in Imaginative Stgrleg. 

growth study were asked to write Won’t 

lither about "The. Plying ^tudieHl^^ady d^oribed ^ 

Roar," as °torLf waf ?rlnritted and ^ 

A s3»nipl6 of 2o2 f infsfs\ ^incG Lut/hr& * 3 rssults 

h^fblL''?eSrted fls^hir?. Ly Will °n3y 
herl. Her Carlsons ^«ere ® 

Iroup'^schaKd geog.raphicai area 

quite similar to its. 

The following Is Luthra's summary of the results: 

Perceptl'^n of Pressure ftg ainst Divergeh;^ 

"There is a significant difference in the 

Tf« To^pr 

Thl detailld analysis of the 

ESIr'feSie S‘SS ooSlS 

the f lying power of the monkey will add 

rn^ ?he Relhi- children show disgust and fear at 

5S; 5; “ihfLw .. ‘»f “““C sr 

destruction. This group vVLe it 

“oar-inB Dower in the lion as undesirable but see ic 

punishment inflicted by the 3 °®l®ty for not 

helne able to use this power for the benefit of 

society or not being an ideal king— sensitive to 

is W.S 2SS s: ss «=r 

hani "eLreLe^a vloleA^r^ac^^on’ageinst the idea 
ol ^Uorwithout a roar, as it is 
r Quality that makes a lion powerful and a king oi 
thp luncle No. wonder that a J.ion without ^ noar 
feels very unhappy and does everything posslh e o 

get back his roar. 
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Sources of Pressure against Divergency 

"In the case of Delhi children, pressure emerges 
mostly from specific persons. The sure exerted 

by society is in second place, but still fairly 
strong as compared with the U.o.A. children, 
is probably an indication of changes taking place ^ 
in Indian society and a modification of ptterns oi 
interaction between the individuals as the tamlly 
changes from the large Joint family 
family in the cities. The findings indicate, now- 
ever, that the influence of society is still very 
strong. The U.S.A. group perceives pressure mostly 
from self and from specific persons 
from the peer groups— contrary oo tne xx..dingw o 
previous studies. Neither group ascribed the 
pressures against divergency 

authority other than parents. The analysis of the 
stories indicates that the two groups perceive ..the 
sources of pressure differently for the two kinds 
■ of divergent behavior. Peers exercise greater 
influence on the monkey in the stories of ^^ijj 
children than those of the U.S.A. group. In the 
lion stories, the influence of peers is ^^o^^'f^tstent 
for this group. Inner compulsion of the individual 
exerts more pressure in most of the lion and monkey 
Itories of the U.S.A. children. Specific Persons in 
different roles exercise more pressure in the 
stories compared to the monkey stories in the Delhi 
croup. This is a comparatively weaker source of 
pressure in the lion stories for the U.S.A. group. 



Nature and Form of Pressure against Divergency: 

"In the five separate categories (power. 

Internal force, challenging situation, hostility, 
and therapy), hostility and power are most frequently 
used by Delhi children while therapy. Internal 
force, and challenging situation occur most co^only 
as pressures in the stories of the U.S.A. children. 
Both groups perceive psychophysical pressures con- 
siderably more than purely psychological ones. 
Regarding the two topics, the kinds of pressure 
exercised are different for the two groups. A con- 
siderable number of children in both groups exhibit 
more curiosity for the monkey who flies than for 
the lion who does not roar. But, in the case of 
Delhi children, curiosity is followed by dlgust and 
fear that a monkey will cause greater destruction, 
and for the U.S.A. children, on the other hand, 
curiosity is followed by the feeling of pleasure 
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that they will derive when a monkey flies. Medical 
treatment is not suggested even by a single child 
in the U.3.A. group for the monkey while the major- 
ity of children suggest such services for the lion. 
Similarly, hostility, as a form of pressure, is 
indicated more for the monkey than for the lion in 
the stories of the Delhi children. 



Effects or Consequences of Pressure against Divergency 

"The comparative data indicate large overall 
differences between the two groups concerning the 
consequences of pressure against divergency. Con- 
trary to the assumption that Delhi children per- 
ceive more conformity and less resistance to 
pressures, the group reacted -to pressure against 
divergency with more resistance and less conformity. 
The U.S.A. children perceived more conformity and 
less resistance. The analysis of the two stories 
Indicated, however, that it was due to the fact 
that the lion topic was chosen by the r/iajorlty of 
the children from the U.S.A. The lion without a 
roar is perceived by this group as having lost it 
due to illness or a serious accident and an attempt 
is made to restore his roar through medical or 
psychological treatment. Naturally, the lions are 
made to conform more willingly,... Delhi children 
more frequently than U.S.A. children perceive the 
consequences of. pressure against divergency as 
being fatal. More children from the Delhi group 
perceive no reaction to the pressures against 
divergency as compared to the U.S.A. children. 
Probably they see pressure as natural for them to 
accept without question. 



Concern about Causes of Divergency 

"There is a significant difference in the 
concern about the causes of divergency between the 
two populations.. A majority of the U.S.A.' children 
show a great concern for the causes of divergent 
behavior, while the Delhi group shows least concern 
for the causes of divergency. The detailed analysis 
of the distribution of responses of the two groups 
between the two stories shows that the U.S.A. group 
is more concerned about the causes which led to the 
loss of roaring power of the lion. A comparatively 
smaller percentage shows concern for the cause of 
flying power of the monkey. Delhi children, on the 
other hand, are more concerned with the effects of 
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divergent behavior which is seen as disastrous for 
the monkeys that fly and a good punishment for the 
snobbish, mean behavior of the lion. Besides, not 
roaring would be an accepted behavior as It Is seen 
as a passive behavior, commonly encouraged and 
desired In children. 



Consequences of Divergency 

"The data show that Delhi children more fre- 
quently than U.S.A. children perceive positive 
values of the divergency to the divergent subjects. 
As the majority of the U.S.A. children wrote on the 
lion topic, they perceived the effect of divergency 
as fatal to the subject. Delhi children perceive 
positive and negative values of the divergency with 
almost equal frequency for the divergent subjects. 
The flying monkey may not be considered good by the 
society but the monkey derives pleasure and satis- 
fies his hunger more efficiently. The lion that 
does not roar is good for the society but it is not 
a very comforting feeling for the lion to have. 

The detailed analysis of the stories shows signifi- 
cant difference between the two groups regarding 
the effects of the divergency on the two topics. 

Both groups perceive divergency as negative for the 
lion. As expected, children from the U.S.A. more 
frequently than those In Delhi perceive divergency 
as positive for the monkey. Similarly, U.S.A. 
children more frequently than Delhi children mention 
divergency as negative to the lion." 



The Seven Delhi Schools Studied 



The seven Delhi schools that participated in the 
study were chosen deliberately in such a way as to 
represent as v/ell as possible the different kinds of 
schools and the major distinct cultural groups of Delhi 
and to an extent, India. Arrangements for the testing 
were made and supervised by Dr. Som Nath Qhel who had 
assisted me in the initial development of the tests 
while he was a research assistant in the Bureau of 
Educational Research at the University of Minnesota. He 
recruited a group of five orofesslonally qualified 
examiners to administer the individual tests and to 
assist in the group admlnistratloni'’ t Plates 5 &nd 6 in 
Appendix p. show this team at work in both individual and 
group situations. In all cases, the children were 
encouraged to respond in whatever language they felt 
most comfortable. All seven of the schools gave primary 
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instruction in English. Two of the schools gave instruc- 
tion in Punjabi and one, Urdu. Hindi, Urdu, Punjabi, 
and English were us';d by the children in responding to 
the tests of creat ■ ci thinking and in writing the 
stories. Gargi Lu:nra, an experienced teacher from 
India and skilled in English, Hindi, and Urdu, trans- 
lated the Hindi and Urdu language materials and super- 
vised the translation of the Punjabi materials . 

The schools will be referred to by letter designa- 
tions which may be attached to -the following descriptive 
characteristics identified by Ghei and his associates: 

School A (Muslim Girls School) 

1. Situated in one of the oldest congested parts 

of Delhi. 

2. Building an old big house. 

3. Exclusively for girls. 

, Purdha strictly observed, no male allowed 
inside the school premises . 

5. Children belong to mostly lower and middle 

class orthodox Muslim, Urdu speaking families. 

6. Children in all the grades are generally older 

than children in other comparable schools. 

7. Female staff. 

8. Staff Inadequately trained. 

9. Medium of Instruction Urdu language. 

10. Pacllltles for extra-curricular activities 
limited . 

Schod^B (Catholic Mission School) 



1. Situated in the newer and less congested part 

of Delhi. 

2. Spacious, well designed school building. 

3. Co-education in lower grades but the percentage 

of boys is very small (less than 5 percent). 

4. No purdha. 

5. Children belong to different religions and 

linguistic groups (from lower middle to upper 
upper class). 

6c Children in all x;he grades are comparatively 
young in age. 

7. Majority of staff female. 

8. Staff well-trained. 

9. Both Hindi and English are used as media of 

instruction to a more or less equal degree. 

10. Facilities for extra-curricular activities 

above average. 

11. One of the best schools for girls in Delhi , 
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School C (Sikh Girls School), 

1. Situated in a relatively older and congested 

part of Delhi. . 

2. Grades I through V are situated in a 9. 

Sikh religious temple — limited accommodation. 

3. Exclusively for girls. 

5 . No purdha. 

5. Children belong mostly to lower and mlddlv. 

class relatively orthodox Sikh families . 

6. - Children in all the grades are about average in 

age. 

7. Female staff. 

8. Staff poorly trained. 

9. Medium of Instruction Punjabi 

10. Faclllt'ies for extra^^ .rlcular activities 

limited . 

School D (Co-educational Muslim School 

1. Situated outside of the congested part of the 

city, rather cut off from the main city. 

2. Spacious and well-designed school building. 

3. Co-education. 

4. No purdha. 

5. Children come from lower to upper-upper class 

Muslim families, orthodox as well as liberal 
and of varied linguistic backgrounds. 

6. Children in the first few grades are compara- 

tively younger in age. 

7. Staff predominantly male. 

8. Staff well trained. 

9. Medium of instruction Urdu language. 

10. Facilities for extra-curricular activities 

above average. 

School E (Public School) 

1. Situated in one of the newly developing parts 

of Delhi. 

2. New building though not very spacious. 

3. Co -educational. 

4. No purdha. 

5. Children belong to middle and upper class 

families of varied religions and linguistic 

backgrounds . 

6. Children in the first few grades are compara- 

tively young in age. , ^ ^ 4 ., 

7* Staff members about equally divided between the 

two sexes. 

8, Staff well-trained. 
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9. Medium of instruction English. 

10. Facilities for extra-curricular activities 
adequate though not above average. 

School F (Sindhl School) 

1. Situated in one of the new but congested parts 

of Delhi i 

2. New tuilding of ordinary style. 

3. Co -educational but classes for boys and girls 

are held separately. 

4. No piirdha . 

5. Children belong to lower middle and middle 

class Sindhl speaking families . 

6. Children in lower grades are quite young in age. 

7. Mixed staff. 

8. Fairly well-trained. 

9. Facilities for extra-curricular activities 

average . 

10c Medium of Instruction Slndhi. 

School G (Mixed School) 

1. Situated in a resldential-cum-shopping area. 

2. Building is old and old fashioned. 

3. Co-education. 

4. No purdha. 

5. Children belong to mostly lower middle class 

Urdu speaking Muslim families, and Hindi, and 
Punjabi speaking Hindu families. 

6. Children in lower grades are quite young in age. 

7. Male staff. 

8. Fairly well trained. 

9. Facilities for extra-curricular activities 

limited . 

For the purpose of studying the efx*ects of cultural 
continuities and discontinuities, Ghei suggested the 
following three groupings of the above seven schools: 

Group I, the traditional schools with a high 

degree of cultural continuity: Schools 

A, C, and F. 

Group II, the national schools with a moderate 

degree of cultural continuity: Schools 

D and G. 

Group III, progressive Christian schools: Schools 

B and E. 

According to Ghei and his team of examiners and 
observers, the following characteristics were common 
among all seven of the schools: 
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1. Acceptance of authority rewarded. 

2. Memorization through recitation encouraged at 

lower grades. 

3. Seating arrangements enforced. 

4. Homework given, neatness expected. 

5. Mastery of limited stimuli encouraged at lower 

grades . 

6. Class monitor appointed. 

7. Inquisitiveness not consciously encouraged in 

lower grades. 

8. Pressures on girls are greater than on boys. 

9. "Doing nothing until told" attitude prevails in 

general. 

10. Children, when young are pampered^ as they 

start going to school they are much more 
exposed to rebuffs. 

11. Teachers beyond the elementary stage generally 

better trained. 

12. Children accepting of both parental and 

teachers * ideas and commands without question- 
ing. 

The following observations especially characterized 
the Group I, or traditional schools; 

1. "Keep still," "Keep your mouth shut" philosophy 

enforced both at school and at home. 

2. Crying not tolerated, in fact, greater physical 

punishment is likely to be meted out if the 
child keeps crying. 

3. Learning of three R’s emphasized. 

4. No coeducation, (in School F, boys and girls 

sit in different class rooms; in the other 
two schools there are no boys.) 

5. Emphasis on submission to God and religion 

greatly emphasized. 

6. Extremes in dress highly discouraged. 

7. Acting "grown-up" discouraged, especially in 

the case of girls . 

8. There is considerable continuity and agreement 

between values at home and school in the case 
of Schools A and C. 

9. In Schools A and C, children in grades 4, 5^ 

and 6 go to another building. 

A low level of creative functioning and continuity 
of development were predicted for children attending 
these three schools. 

The pupils in this group of schools come from 
upper-lower and lower-middle classes. The schools are 
organized and ope^’ated by religiously oriented people 
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with an emphasis on good will in the community. The 
schools are operated through community donations and 
grants-ln-ald from the Department of Education of Delhi. 
The schools are poorly equipped and staffed. 

. Characteristics observed in the Group II or national 
schools were as follows: 

1. "Keep your mouth shut" philosophy not enforced. 

2. Learning the three R’s emphasized to a much 

less extent than in the Group I schools . 

More non-academic and extra-curricular 
activities provided. 

3. Religion taught in lower grades. Muslim values 

emphasized but secularism tolerated. 

No school uniform prescribed but modesty in 
dress valued. 

5. Co-education in all grades. 

6. "Acting grown up" tolerated and encouraged in 

spheres other than "sin." 

7. Personality of individual child respected. 

Modes of social address generally reserved 
for adults used to address children. 

8. Medium of Instruction is Urdu, the .mot her -tongue 

of the pupils. 

9. Little discontinuity between values at home and , 

social patterns at school.. Conscious effort 
to develop potentialities. 

10. Atmosphere of school (especially School D) is 

permissive compared with others. 

11. Participation and mastery of a broad range of 

stimuli are encouraged. 

The pupils of these schools are drawn from the 
middle class, and there is consciousness of the value of 
education as a basis of social status. The underlying 
philosophy of these schools might be called nationalis- 
tic. School D was founded by the former Vice President 
of India when Gandhi launched his non-cooperation move- 
ment and asked the country to boycott the British system 
of education. School G was founded in honor of the 
first education minister of the Delhi administration in 
Independent India. The founder had a close association 
with the founder of School D, so the school commemorating 
him took the pattern of the nationalistic system of 
education. 

The characteristics observed in the Group III 
schools were as follows: 

1. "Keep your mouth, shut" philosophy not enforced. 

2. Learning of three R’s less emphasized than in 

Group I schools; more non-academic activities 
provided . 



o 
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3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 
7 . 





Co-education up to sixth grade. 

No religion courses taught. 

School uniform Is prescribed and proper dress- 
ing Is emphasized. 

“Acting grown up“ tolerated and encouraged. 
Medium of instnactlon, mother tongue, 

the case of Anglo-Indian and Indian Christian 

children. ^ 

Participation In a broad range of stimuli 



encouraged. ^ 

Considerable discontinuity between values 

home and social patterns at school, especially 
In the case of non— Christian children. 



The pupils of these schools come from the upper- 
middle classes. These schools are progressive Christian 
schools, using facilities that are absent 
schools. The staffs of these schools are well trained 
and work continually with new Ideas In an effort to 
Improve the effectiveness of Instruction. 



Since the Interview and questionnaire data are 
Incomplete and since Ghel had made such appropriate 
observations concerning each school. It does. not seem 
nr^.cessary to summarize the • Interview and questionnaire 
data. The above Information, however, will be supple- 
mented from the summary of the Interviews. 

In general, the children seemed to have had little 
experience with -cests, according to some of the teachers. 
Some of the children had been given Individual Intelli- 
gence tests but at the time these data were collected, 
the “testing movement" had apparently not reached these 

schools . 



The responses of the teachers concerning Instruc- 
tion In art appear to be quite revealing. In some 
classes, there Is no Instruction In art and where there 
Is such Instruction It Is given by the regular classroom 
teacher. In only a few Instances are the children per- 
mitted to choose the subjects of their drawings. The 
following are examples of the teaching techniques 
described : 



"I draw the lines by stages on the blackboard 
and tell them to do the same. Then the thing comes 
out Into the real shape." 



"First I will draw the thing on the blackboard 
and tell them by stages how to draw It. Possible 
errors are corrected." 
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According to the teachers, the children enjoyed 
taking the tests of creative thinking. They expressed 
their approval and enjoyment by their anticipation, 
happy expressions on their faces, and by '‘their willing- 
ness tovjards the test , " One teacher remarked that her 
pupils enjoyed the test because it was "something out of 
the ordinary," 

The school year varies from eight to twelve months, 
averaging 9*3 months. Children are in school five or 
six days per week for five or six hours each day. 

Grading and promotion policies were not very 
uniform. In general, however, promotion seems to be 
based on annual or semi-annual examinations. In the 
lov/er grades, there is a tendency for promotion to be 
based on mastery of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

In the interviews, teachers exhibited a great lack 
of awareness concerning the attitudes of the children 
about anything — working alone or together, their response 
to failure on examinations, etc. They also seemed to be 
unwilling to talk about their teaching methods. From 
their meager responses, however, one gathers the impres- 
sion that Indian pupils are disciplined in a friendly 
manner and that some teachers are more formal in their 
approach than others. They seemed to be trying to 
understand their pupils and desired quietness and 
obedience from all pupils. 

The teachers seemed to be more willing to talk 
about discipline and systems of rewards than any other 
topic,. Teachers in the Group I schools said that they 
maintained discipline by praising the pupils and thus 
winning their compliance. Keeping pupils busy, shouting 
at them, and making the offender stand before the class 
in shame were also reported , Some of the teachers in 
these schools also said that they maintained discipline 
by love. Misbehavior is usually met with love and 
sympathy. The teachers in School A, however, seemed to 
use harsher methods of discipline. At times, pupils 
were made to stand with their arms raised, to sit with a 
finger placed on the mouth, and to execute extra writing 
projects , 

There were no reports about the handling of dis- 
cipline in the Group II schools . In the Group III 
schools, each teacher usually handled discipline problems 
but might make referrals to the headmaster in the more 
serious cases or where corporal punishment was warranted. 
Misbehavior usually occurred betvjeen classes outside of 
the classroom. Punishment was ordinarily mild. 
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consisting mostly of assigning the wrongdoer additional 
tasks such as scrubbing desks, sharpening pencils and 
the like. 



Per formancs ou t/li8 Tsst/S of Crsst/lvB T hinking 

The ■ii.-'rangements for the administration of the 
tests Df creative thinking and their administration has 
already l«'jen described. One difficulty encountered in 
the adrinistration of the tests was that it was necessary 
to provide only female examiners in some of the girls 
schools and only male examiners in some of the boys 
schools. The observation of the examiners was that the 
children usually seemed to enjoy taking the tests. 

Since Ghel had participated in the development of the 
test tasks and had worked with me and the rest of our 
initial team in their field testing, he was thoroughly 
familiar with the special problems of administering 
these specific tests. 



Performance on the Figural Tests 

The results were obtained by combining all three 
groups of schools and males and females, as in the other 
cultural groups. The results obtained on the three 
figural tests are summarized- in Tables 115.' Ho, and lif 

In T. ble 115, year by year gains are observed on 
all four measures up to the sixth grade. At that point, 
a slump on all four measures is noted. 

In Table ll6, it wilH be .observed that 23 of the 24 
t-ratlos are significant , all. in favor of the U.S.A. 
Comparison group. 

The tests for departures from linearity shown in 
Table 117 are all significant at the .01 level. The 
departure from linearity In this case is in the sixth 
grade . There are reasonably good gains between the 
third and fourth grades. 



Performance on the Verbal Tests 

The results obtained from the analysis of the 
responses to the Ask Questions Test are shown in Tables 

ll8 and 119 • 
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Table 117 

Tests of Linearity of Mean Profiles of Indian Sample 
on Figural Tests of Creative Thinking 



Males Females Sexes Combined 



Measure 


F -Ratio 


P 


F-Ra^io 


P 


F -Ratio 


P 


Fluency 

Flexibility 

Originality 

Elaboration 


25.30 

32.89 

29.81 

8.83 


<.01 

<.01 

C.Ol 

<.01 


13.13 

6.83 

10.52 

8.91 


<".01 

<.01 

<.01 

<.01 


14.27 

33.48 

33.34 

14.79 


\.01 

<.01 

<«01 

<.01 



Table ll8 

Means and Standard Deviations by Grade of Indian and 
U.S.A. Comparison Groups on Ask Questions Test 



Fluency Flexibility Originality 



Sample 
and Grade 


No. 


Mean 


St. 

Dev. 


Mean 


St. 

Dev. 


Mean 


St. 

Dev. 


U.S.A. 


3rd. 


79 


9.22 


4.7^ • 


6.58 


3.01 


10.54 
^ 


7.51 


Indian 


3rd. 


ll6 


4.39 


2.51 


3.60 


1.86 


3.26 


3.71 


U.S.A. 


4th . 


72 


4.51 


2.55 


3.81 


1.66 


3.96 


3.35 


Indian 


4th. 


115 


5.94 


2.I3 


4.61 


1.68 


3.89 


3.43 


U.S.A. 


5th. 


144 


7.80 


3.95 • 


5.55 


2.27 


5.61 


3.90 


Indian 


5th. 


106 


4.18 


1.81 


3.47 


1.67 


1.52 


1.56 


U.S.A. 


6th. 


73 


7.16 


3.11 


5.75 


2.50 


5.51 


3.89 


Indian 


6th . 


92 


7.41 


4.25 


5.05 


2.01 


4.46 


4.92 



Table 13.9 



Tests of Significance of Differences in Means of Indian 
and U.S.A. Comparison Groups on Ask Questions Test 






Fluency 


Flexibility 


Originality 


Grade 


t -Ratio 


P 


t -Ratio 


P 


t -Ratio 


P 


3rd. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 


8.33 

3.97 

9.78 

-0.l4 


<.'.01 

<.01 

<.01 

NS 


7.84 

3.33 

8.32 

1.94 


<.01 

<.01 

<.01 

NS 


8.00 

0.14 

11.36 

1.54 


<■.01 

NS 

<".01 

NS 
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In these data the slump seems to occur in the fifth 
grade rather than in the fourth as in the U.S.A, or in 
the sixth as in the figur*al tests. In the sixth grade, 
however, there is a tendency for the Indian children to 
equal or surpass their U.S.A, counterparts. None of the 
differences in means in the sixth grade are statistically 
significant. All except one of the differences at other 
grade levels are statistically significant at the .01 
level and in favor of the U.S.A. children. 

The analyses of the results from the Guess Causes 
Test are presented in Tables 120 and 121. Reasonable 



Table 120 

Means and Standard Deviations by Grade of Indian and 
U.S.A. Comparison Groups on Guess Causes Test 



Fluency Flexibility Originality 
Sample St. St-. St. 

and Grade No. Mean Dev. Mean Dev. Mean Dev . 



U.S.A. 


3rd. 


79 


4.03 


4.36 


3.01 


1.58 


4.62 


3.72 


Indian 


3rd. 


116 


2.91 


1.52 


2.66 


1.31 


1.97 


1.97 


U.S.A. 


4th. 


72 


4,51 


2.54 


3.81 


1.66 


3.96 


3.35 


Indian 


4th. 


115 


3.40 


1.60 


3.10 


1.24 


2.35 


2.14 


U.S.A. 


5th. 


144 


5.08 


4.14 


3.19 


1.92 


4.69 


4.47 


Indian 


5th. 


106 


1.64 


1.11 


1.55 


1.01 


0.96 


1.12 


U.S.A. 


6th. 


73 


4.77 


2.71 


2.84 


1.18 


5.33 


3.95 


Indian 


6th . 


92 


3.41 


2.00 


2.73 


1.42 


2.74 


2.41 



Table 121 

Tests of Significance of Differences in Means of Indian 
and U.S.A. Comparison Groups on Guess Causes Test 



Grade 


Fluency 


Flexibility 


Originality 


t -Ratio 


P 


t -Ratio 


P 


t -Ratio 


P 


3rd. 


2.20 


<^.05 


1.63 


NS 


5.80 


<r.oi 


4th. 


3.32 


r.oi 


3.13 


<.01 


3.64 


<.01 


5th. 


9.52 


r.oi 


8.74 


<.01 


9.62 


<•.01 


6th. 


3.59 


c.oi 


0.53 


NS 


9.36 


<.01 
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growth Is shov/o botwoen th© third and fourth grades but 
there is a fairly severe drop between the fourth and 
fifth grades and the sixth grade achieved about the same 
level as the fourth grade. Ten of the twelve t-tests 
are significant at the .05 level or better. 

The results for the Guess Consequences Test are 
presented in Tables 122 and 123. • Essentially same 



Table 122 

Means and Standard Deviations by Grade of Indian and 
U.S.A. Comparison Groups on Guess Consequences Test 



Sample and 
Grade 


No. 


Fluency 


Flexibility 


Originality 


Mean 


Dev. 


Mean 


Dev . 


Mean 


St. 
Dev . 


U.S.A. 


3rd. 


79 


6.19 


3.36 


4.05 


1.89 


8.70 


6.52 


Indian 


3rd. 


ll 6 


2.63 


1.30 


2.22 


1.01 


2.21 


1.88 


U.S.A. 


4 th. 


72 


3 . 2 ^ 


2.09 


2.50 


1.46 


3.99 


2.93 


Indian 


4 th. 


115 


3.13 


1.58 


2.84 


1.11 


1.87 


2.02 


U.S.A. 


5 th. 


144 


6.04 


4.12 


3.58 


2.20 


5.75 


4.98 


Indian 


5 th. 


106 


1.98 


1.62 


1.73 


1.34 


1.48 


1 .66 


U.S.A. 


6 th. 


73 


5.16- 


2.14 


3.59 


1.40 


5.77 


3.51 


U.S.A. 


6 th. 


92 


4.08 


. 2.88 


3.08 


1.57 


3.95 


3.94 



Table 123 

Tests of Significance of Differences in Means of Indian 
and U.S.A. Comparison Groups on Guess Conse^iuences. Test 





Fluency 


Flexibility 


Originality 


Grade 


t -Ratio 


P 


t -Ratio 


P 


t -Ratio p 


3rd. 

4 th. 

5th. 

6th. 


8.97 

0.39 

10.76 

2.73 


cT.Ol 

NS 

r.oi 

<.01 


7.89 

1.69 

8.23 

2.17 


r.Ol 

NS 

COl 

-»05 


8.61 <'.01 

5.39 C.oi 

9.48 <-.01 

7.32 <.01 
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phenomena are found here as were found in connection 
with the Guess Consquences Test . There is a drop between 
the fourth and fifth grades and ten of the twelve t-tests 
are statistically significant and in favor of the U.S.A. 
Comparison grou. 

The comparison and .developmental data related to 
the Product Improvement Test are displayed in Tables 12 h 
and 125. On fluency and flexibility the fifth grade 



Table 124 



Means and Standard Deviations by Grade .on Product 
Improvement Test of Indian and 
U.S.A. Comparison Groups 



Sample 

and Grade No . 


Fluency 

St.“ 
Mean Dev . 


Flexibility 

St. 

Mean Dev . 


Originality 
Mean Dev . 


U.S.A. 


4th . 72 


7.62 


4.18 


3.75 1.62 


6.49 


5 .63 


Indian 4th. 115 


4.30 


2.09 


2.78 1.36 


0.91 


1.41 


U.S.A. 


5th , 144 


9.30 


5.23 


4.45 1.89 


8.65 


6.79 


Indian 5th . 106 


3.76 


2.03 


2.52 1.36 


1.51 


2.02 


U.S.A. 


6th . 73 


10.76 


4.98 


5.25 1.76 




5.76 


Indian 6th , 92 


5.73 


4.37 


3.19 1.86 


3.98 


4.49 








Table : 
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Tests 


of Significance < 


of Differences in Means of 


Indian 




and 


U.S.A 


. Comparison Groups 


• 






Fluency 


Flexibility 


Originality 


Grade 


t -Ratio 


. P 


i-Ratlo p 


t -Ratio 


P 


4th. 


6.27 


r.oi 


4.24 <".01 


8.25 


<r.oi 


5th. . 


11.59 


c.oi 


9. 


40 COl 


11.93 


< .01 


6th. 


6.91 


<.01 


7.20 v'.Ol 


7.35 


<.01 



slump is repeated here. The level of performance on 
originality was so slow in the fourth grade, however, 
that it would have been difficult for the f-fth grade to 
have performed more poorly. 



.ERIC 
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The results for the Unusual Uses Test are shown in 
Tables 126 and 127. Year by year gains are observed in 
the Indian data, but all of the Indian means on this 



Table 126 

Means and Standard Deviations by Grade of Indian and 
U.S.A. Comparison Groups on Unusual Uses Test 



Sample 
and Grade 

U.S.A. j-!th. 
Indian 4th, 

U.S.A. 5th. 
Indian 5th. 

U.S.A. 6th. 
Indian 6th. 



Fluencv Flexibility Origi nality 

srr srr 





Mean 


Dev. 


Mean 


Dev. 


Mean 


Dev . 


72 

115 


4.51 

1.74 


2.54 

1.71 


3.81 

1.44 


1.66 

0.85 


3.96 

0.39 


3.35 

1.19 


144 

106 


10.95 

2.09 


9.04 

I.l8 


5.08 

1.99 


3.43 

1.03 


9 .58 
1.35 


8.54 

2.20 


73 

92 


11.34 

3.03 


6.10 

2.16 


4.82 

2.53 


2.30 

1.45 


7.11 

2.27 


6.05 

2.91 



Table 127 

Tests of Significance of Differences in Means of Indian 
and U.S.A. Comparison Groups on Unusual Uses Test 





Fluency 


Flexibility 


Originality 


Grade 


t -Ratio 


P 


t -Ratio 


P 


t -Ratio 


P 


4th. 
5th. 
6th . 


8.17 

11.63 

11.10 


l-^ 1 — 1 1 — 1 

000 
0 V 


11.25 

10.20 

7.42 


i.oi 

<.01 

<.01 


8.71 

11.08 

6.28 


<.01 

<.01 

.'.01 



task are quite low and are significantly lower than 
those of the U.S.A. students at the .01 level oi con- 
fidence . 

The results of the analysis of the data for the 
Consequences Test are presented in Table 128. It will 
be noted that all of the means for the Indian children 
are significantly lower than those for the U.S.A. Com- 
parison group at the .01 level. 
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Table 128 

Means > Standard Deviations > and Tests of Significance of 
Differences in Means of Indian and U.S.A. Comparison 
Groups on Consequence Test 



Sample 




Fluency 




Flexibility 


and Grade 


Mean St .Dev. 


t -Ratio 


Mean St .Dev. 


t -Ratio 


U.S.A, 5th. 
Indian 5th. 


7.37 

2.68 


3.40 

1.72 


14.27* 


4.51 

0.43 


3.35 

1.07 


13.70* 


U.S.A. 6th. 
Indian 6th. 


8.04 

4.30 


3.66 

2.66 


7.33* 


5.51 

1.36 


4.12 

1.73 


8.06* 



Note: All differences in means are significant at 

the .01 level and in favor of U.S.A. group. 



The tests for departures from linearity of the mean 
profiles of the Indian sample on the verbal tests are 
shown in Table 129. In all cases, the departures from 



Table 129 

Tests of Linearity of the Mean Profiles of the Indian 
Comparison Group on the Verbal Tests 
of Creative Thinking 



Measure 


Males 




Females 


Sexes Combined 


F —Ratio 


P 


F -Ratio 


P 


F-Ratlo 


P 


Fluency 


l6.8l 


C.Ol 


9.35 


<r.oi 


21.79 


<.01 


Flexibility 


10.23 


<.Ql 


17.15 


<.01 


39 .71 


<.01 


Originality 


21.14 


<.01 


21.58 


<.01 


27.83 


<.01 



linearity are statistically significant at the .01 level. 
The departures from linearity occurred primarily between 
the fourth and fifth grades. 



Comparative Level of Functioning on the Creative Thinking 
Measures 



Figure 27 reveals the picture concerning comparative 
levels of functioning on the various measures of creative 
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Figure 27. 



Comparative Level of Functioning on Figural 
and Verbal Tests of Fourth Grade Children in 
India in Standard Score Units Based on Data 
from Fourth Graders in U.S.A. Comparison 
School 



thinking among the Indian fourth graders. As with the 
data from the other cultures, the raw score means were 
converted to standard scores using the U.S.A. fourth 
grade data as the basis for computing the standard 

scores . 

As in all of the other groups with which the U.S.A. 
Comparison group has been pitted, the Indian children 
show up especially weak in ability to elaborate. When 
mean figural and mean verbal standard scores are com- 
puted, the Indian fourth graders appear to perform 
comparatively better on the verbal than on the figural 
tests. Their mean on the figural tests is 40.5 compared 
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to 45.3 on the verbal tests. The great emphasis in the 
Indian schools on languages may be responsible for this 
differential performance . Most of 

ences seem to be of a verbal nature . Little attention 
seems to be given to arts and crafts and few of these 
children were attracted to such fields as art, the 
building trades, mechanics, 

the like. Thus, achievement along verbal lines 
receive far greater encouragement than achievement along 
what might be regarded as f Igural lines . 



Differences among Schools and Betwee n Sexes 

Subjects were selected so that more detailed studies 
can be made of sex differences and differences among the 
three types of schools: traditional, national, and 

gressive Christian. Using a somewhat different but basic- 
ally similar scoring system, Prakash (1966) made one such 
study. Overall, Prakash found that the Gr^p II (national 
schools) performed at the highest level, 
tests, a slump occurred In both Group I and Group II 
schools. Development In the Group III schools began a 
a point much lower than in the Group I and Group II 
schools. Growth, however, was quite continuous and by 
the end of the sixth grade, children in these schools 
were at about the same point as children In the other 
two groups. Boys excelled girls on the figural tests 
after the second grade. On the verbal tests, there was 
a slump In all types of schools in the fifth grade. 

Boys outdistanced girls rather consistently in the 
third, fourth, and fifth grades but slumped in the sixtn 
gradfef^and feli behind the girls . On the verbal measures 
the girls slumped rather severely in the fifth grade but 
showed a spurt In the sixth, whereas the development of 
the boys was continuous through the fifth grade and did 
not drop until the sixth grade, Prakash 's study 
suggests that the subcultural differences within the 
Indian culture are sufficient to produce differences In 
creative development and that differential treatment of 
boys and girls produces differences In creative function- 
ing and development. Studies thus far, have been rather 
gross in their approach. With these gains, it should be 
possible to design studies that will yield more precise 
Insights . 




PART II 



Chapter 10 

DEVELOPMENT OF CONFORMITY BEHAVIOR 



Conformity and Creative Thinking 

Compulsive conformity has long been regarded as 
antithetical to creative thinking. For example, Emerson 
(l 84 l). In his essay on "Self-Reliance,'* wrote, "The 
virtue In most regard Is conformity. Self-reliance ^^Is 
Its aversion. It loves not realities and creators. 
Crutchfield (1962) has pointed out that there are tv/o 
key words In this comment by Emerson. One of these 
words Is "self-reliance" and the other Is "realities. 
Since conformity Involves the loss of self-reliance,^ 
Crutchfield explains. It undermines a person's creative 
powers by weakening his trust In the validity of his own 
thought processes and Imagination, Crutchfield also 
argues that conformity Inhibits a person's ability to 
sense and grasp basic reality, and the loss of contact 
with reality Is destructive of creativity. In brief, 
conformity tends to destroy creativity by alienating the 
creator both from reliance on his own thought processes 
and from contact with basic reality , 

At the very outset, let it be said that what we are 
concerned about is a compulsive kind of conformity, or 
"overconformity," that robs a person of his freedom to 
make his own evaluations and choices. Starkweather 
(1967) has emphasized this concept In her development of 
conformity measures for use with young children. In her 
work, she has dealt with nonconformity as a motivational 
characteristic of the creative person. The creative 
person must be willing to be a nonconformist but Is not 
a compulsive nonconformist , In her developmeint of 
Instruments she has attempted to develop procedures that 
will differentiate between the child who Is a compulsive 
conformist or nonconformist and the child v;ho Is free to 
use either conforming or nonconforming behavior. 

The central purpose of the experiments described in 
Part II Is to explore the developmental aspects of the 
acquisition of conformity tendencies. Before going 
ahead with the reports of these experiments, 1 shall 
summarize briefly a few of the most pertinent earlier 
studies related to the development of conformity 
tendencies . 



Survey of the Relevant Literature 



Various aspects of conformity have been studied in 
relation to age. ■ One such study was reported by Costanzeo 
and Shaw (1966). They tested the hypothesis that con- 
formity increases until adolescence and decreases there- 
after. In this study, there were 12 males and 12 females 
in each of four age groups: (l) 7-9 years, 11-13 years, 
15-I7 years, and 19-21 years. The subjects were placed 
in a booth facing a screen. The booth contained 40 rows 
of five lights each. The subject responded by turning 
on one of the lights in the fourth row. He believed 
that the first three rov/s- of lights represented the 
responses of other subjects. The stimulus was a card 
containing a standard line and three comparison lines. 

The subject was asked to match one of the comi)arison 
lines to the standard line. There were five practice 
trials and 24 experimental trials, 16 of which v/ere 
critical trials (the answers shown the subjects were 
Incorrect). Conformity was measured by the number of 
erroneous responses in the 16 critical trials. 

The results of this experiment did show, as 
Figure 28 indicates, that conformity Increases with age 



during this range until adolescence is reached and then 
decreases. Girls proved to be more conforming than 
boys . 




, I 







— I 1 ^ — 

7'^ IS-tj 



Figure 28, Mean Conformity as a Function of Age 

(Costanzeo and Shaw, 1966, p. 971) 
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Crandall, Orleans, Preston, and Rabson (1958) 
differentiated between peer-compliance and adult - 
compliance. Their subjects were 30 three-, four-, and 
five-year olds and 29 six-, seven-, and eight -year olds 
in a day camp. The peer-compliant nursery school 
children were different from their a’dult -compliant 
classmates. The peer-compliant children were more 
easy-going, less .anxious, more suggestible, more 
attention-seeking, and less inhibited. The peer- 
compliant day camp children, however, v/ere generally 
passive and non-assertive'. The adult -compliant nursery 
school children were more like social conformists as 
usually pictured. They were anxious, shov/ed deference 
toward superiors, and were extremely uncomfortable with 
aggressive behavior. Adult -compliant day campers were 
not nearly so passive and evidenced an active desire to 
please others . 

Iscoe, Williams, and Harvey (1964) studied the. 
effects of age, intelligence, and sex on conformity 
behavior in Negro and white children. The sever, nine, 
twelve, and fifteen-year-old groups were considered. 
Subjects were placed in booths and tested first in the 
Alone condition. They were asked to count the clicks of 
a metronome delivered via earphone, with twelve trials. 

In the Group condition, the subject first heard answers 
of what he thought to be the other three subjects in the 
room. On twelve of the 24 trials in this condition, the 
taped responses were incorrect . Two measures of con- 
formity were used: (l) the number of times the subject 

agreed with the taped voice in the background Incorrect 
condition and (2) the number of times the subject agreed 
with the taped voice in the background incorrect condi- 
tion minus the number of errors made in the Alone condi- 
tion. Age and sex were both related significantly to 
conformity. On the first criterion, conformity decreased 
with age but on the second criterion the results were 
similar to those of other studies and are shown in 
Figure 29. The white children were more conforming than 
the Negro children. The Negro and white males vjere 
similar but the Negro females conformed less than the 
white females. 

With essentially the same experimental procedure as 
described above, Iscoe, Williams, and Harvey (19^3) also 
studied the effects of varying the difficulty of the 
task. They found that errors v;ere higher in the Group 
condition and on the more difficult tasks. The diffi- 
culty of the task Increased the number of errors in the 
Alone condition but not in the Group condition. 
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Figure 29. Relation of Age to Conformity on Criterion 2 

(Iscoe, Williams, and Harvey, 1964, p. 456) 
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Figure 30 shows the mean increase in errors from the 
Alone to the Group condition by age and sex. Using the 
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Figure 30. Mean Increase in Errors from Alone to Group 

Condition- by Age and Sex of Subjects (Iscoe, 
Williams, and Harvey, 1963, p. 974) 
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conformity Index thus obtained, it 

females increased in conformity co age twelve, while 
IH8.16S cont/inu6d to incroass to &S6 5 * 

Cruse (1963) investigated the relationship of grade 
level rd ^rgving of sS^^lally desirable responses on 
personality tests. His subjects were 20 mles 20 
fpmales from each of seven grade levels { 1 , 
i! and oolleS). mie and female subjects were tested 

se^^tely. one! by an experimenter 

once by an experimenter of the .*8 

approach to conformity development yielded *^e ^ults 
shown in Figure 31. » will be noted that conformity 
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FlKure 31. Mean Socially Desirable Responses by Grade 

(Cruse, 1963 ) 




behavior Increases from the first to the fifth grade, 
levels off between the fifth and seventh grades, and 

decreases after that • 

Harper, Moving, Holm, Sasso, and 
studied the Effect of sex on the 

false ludjzments of adults. They used a set of p^ctice 
cards ani 21 experimental cards. Each experimental card 
contained seven representations of the same geometrical 
figure in varying sizes and the subjects were asked 
match one of these to a standard drawn elsewhere. On 
^ven of the trials, the adult gave an Incorrect answer. 
One -half of the children had same sex examiners and 
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judges and the others had opposite sex ^ 

iudpes. Subjects were classified as Total Yielders, 
Compromisers, and Total Resistors . The sex o ® ^ ^ 
had no significant effect on yielding. The sex differ 
ence fell just short of statistical significance. 

Duncker (1938), in London, studied the development 
of conformity during the ages from two years and eight 
months to five years and two months througn the experi- 
mental medium of food preferences. In the , 

situation, a child was simply asked to choose six food- 
stuffs in the order in which he preferred them. 
crucial situation, each child made his six choices in 
front of another child. This second child would then . 
make his choices. Susceptibility to influence 
with age. Duncker remarked. The scope of the babies 
field of simultaneous awareness was not w^de enough zo 
permit this sort of social influence. Relative age was 
also found to be important as the subjects imitated 
older children more often than they did younger ones. 

Berenda (1950) studied the effect of the judgment 
of an individual child when a majority of the group ol 
which he is a member unanimously gives wrong judgments 
regarding simple perceptual materials. Thlrty-elgntJ 
subjects were aged seven to ten and 52 were aged 10 to 
13 Berenda found that the younger children were more 
susceptible to group influence. In the younger group, 

26 percent followed the group throughout and only seven 
percent were completely independent. In the older 
group, only 12 percent always followed the group an^ 22 
percent never followed. 

Bert^nda (1950) also conducted a similar study to 
determine the effect of wrong answers given by a teacher 
on the child’s judgment. Eighty -three percent of the 
older children and 40 percent of the younger ones 
remained completely independent. The answers ox the 
younger children became less accurate in the presence of 
the teacher while the older children performed with 
about the same degree of accuracy in both conditions. 

No studies were identified that dealt speclficaUy 
with any changes that might occur at about the fourth 
grade level. In fact, a number of studies Involved 
third and fifth grade pupils but not fourth grade ones. 
The studies reported In this chapter concentrated on 
this stage of conformity development and more speclllc- 
ally upon the sources children use spontaneously to 
check their ideas. 
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Study 1 



ThP Duroose of Study 1 was to determine whether 
there ll Ichange In the fourth grade in the persons to 

whom children go to compare a”** ^J||igt®aLSing°an 
to problems and whether or not they resist accepting 

Incorrect solution from an authority source. 



Procedures 

The experimenters in this study were members of the 
sixth erade high achievers class In the Bloomington, 
mnneso?^ PublL Schools. The conduct of the experiment 
and Its reporting was the culminating activity in 
oowse tS thise children by the authpr on how to do 
onal research. The following instructions given 
th^eJS^rSers set forth the details of the proce- 
dure. Both observations and the completed reports 
indicated that these young experimenters 

careful in the conduct of their experl- 

except one of the research teams carried off the experi 

mental manipulation with relative success. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR EXPERIMENT 



Arrangements have been made for the class ^® 
divided into research teams of three or four members 
each. Each team will conduct an 

specified classroom in the third, fourth and ^ 
grades and on Friday to present a research report 
according to the outline provided. 



Thursday Mor ning at a time ar ranged by Mr. BuzzelU. 
and your teacnerl 

The entire team will go to the room designated 
and one member of the team will Introduce himself 
and the team, something like this: 



’*VJp are from class in the sixth 

grade. We are making a sbudy of how 
trades are In solving a problem. We would like to 
ask you to help us by showing how wen you can solve 
problems like this. Before we give you the problem, 
we shall pass out small cards for you to put your 
names on. 



■ ..ENTIRE TEAM HELPS IN PASSING OUT CARDS. 

"Now. will you write your name on the card and 
then listen carefully as I give you the problem. 
This is the problem: 
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"You bought a horse for $60 and sold it for 
$70. You then decided that you wanted the horse 
back. You had to pay |80 for it this time but 
you sell it again for $90. How did you come out 
in all of this trading? Did you make or lose 
any money? How much did you gain or lose, if 
any? 

"Now I shall repeat the problem, so listen care- 
fully." REEEAT PROBLEM AS ABOVE. 

"Now write your answer on the card." Allow a 
couple of minutes for them to write their answers on 
the cards. "Now my assistants and I would like to 
take up your cards. We thank you for helping us and 
we *11 tell you the correct answer later and how many 
got it correct. We are going to give the same 
problem in some other classes,' so we can't tell you 
the correct answer now." (LEA”VE THE ROOM, thanking 
the teacher.) 

Thursday, near the end of the session at a time 
designated by Mr. Buzzelll and your tea^eiH 

Return to the same class and say something like 
the following: 

"In a few minutes we'll give you the correct 
answer to the horse-trading problem, but first we'll 
give you a chance to correct your first solution, 
if you want to. We have a special sheet we'd like 
for you to put your answer on and answer a couple of 
other questions. PASS OUT SHEETS. 

READ QUESTIONS ON SHEETS AS THE CLASS FILLS OUT THE 
BLANKS. WHEN THEY HAVE FINISHED, TAKE UP THE BLANKS 
AND GIVE THE CLASS THE CORRECT ANSWER. 



Results 



The major Interest in this experiment was in the 
extent to which the subjects discussed their solutions 
with peers and adults. The Horse-trading Problem was 
first administered at the beginning of the morning and 
was re -administered just before the children left for 
home. Thus, there was considerable time for discussing 
the problems with peers and adults in the school 
(teachers, nurse, clerk, school psychologist, etc.). 

The results of the analysis are shown in Table 130. 
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Table 130 



Frequency of Consultation by Grade levels with Adults 
and Peers Following First Auininistration 
of Horse Trading Problem 







Consulted Adults 


Consulted Peers 


Grade 


Number 


Number 


Percent 


Nvunber 


Percem; 


3rd. 

5th, 

5th. 


76 

93 

81 


27 

13 

13 


35 

14 

16 


16 

45 

54 


21 

48 

67 



It will be noted that there is a distinct drop 
between the extent to which the fourth graders consulted 
adults and a distinct increase in the extent to which 
they discussed the problem with peers (both statistically 
significant at the ,01 level). The extent to which the 
fourth and fifth graders consulted adults was about the 
same, but there was more peer discussion among the iiizn 
graders than among the fourth graders (significant at 
the .05 level of significance). 

An analysis was also made of the extent to which 
the incorrect answer planted on the card left behind by 
the research team affected responses. For this purpose, 
$30 was selected as the incorrect answer to be planted 
because it has proved to be one of the less popular 
incorrect responses given by subjects of all ages, A 
subject was judged to have been influenced if he gave 
$30 as the correct answer at the time of the second 
administration of the problem and had not given this 
response when the problem was first administered. The 
results of this analysis are shown in Table 13I. 



Table 131 



Frequency of Acceptance by Grade Level of an Incorrect 
Response from an Authority Source 
in Horse Trading Problem 







Accented Incorrect Response 


Grade 


Number 


Number ■ 


Percent 


3rd. 


76 


32 


42 


4th. 


93 


17 


20 


5th. 


81 


34 


41 
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It will be noted in Table 131 that the fourth 
graders were iriore reslstf.nt than the third and fifth to 
the acceptance of the planted incorrect solution. In 
both cases, the difference in proportion is significant 
at about the .01 level. 

From these results, it appears that a distinct 
change occurs at about the third grade in the sources 
children use in checking their solutions. There is a 
decrease in reliance upon adults and an Increase in 
dependence upon peers. Added to this, is increased 
resistance to accepting Incorrect solutions from author- 
ity sources. ■ - 



Study 2 

After conducting Study 1, some of my associates 
expressed reluctance in accepting the results because 
the experimenters were children. They thought that I 
might obtain different results, if I conducted the 
experiment myself. They also suggested that it would be 
valuable to obtain data from second and sixth grade 
children. Study 2 was designed to make use of these 
suggestions. 



Procedure . 

The procedure used in Study 2 was es^jentlally. the 
same as that used in Study 1, with the following excep- 
tions: 

1. The author served as the experimenter in all 
cases. 

. ■ » , 

2. The children in this school almost all ate 
lunch in their homes. Thus, an opportunity to 
discuss the problem. with parents, siblings, and 
others in the home occurred in this.., study that 
was not present in Study 1*. 

3. In an attempt to modify the problem to make it 

■ easier for the second and third grade children, 

I changed the horse to a sled and .the purchasing 
prices to $6, |7, $8, and $9 instead of $60, 

$70, .$80, and $90. 

This problem turned out to be too difficult for the 
second grade and was administered to only one class. 
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Results 

The data in Table 132 suiiimarizea the extent to which 
the subjects discussed their solutions with peers and 



Table 132 



Frequency of Consultation by Grade Level with Adults and 
Peers and Failure to Discuss Following First 
Administration of Sled Trading Problem 







Consult .Adults 


Consult .Peers 


Consult .No One 


Grade 


No. 


“NoT" 


Percent” 


No. 


Percent 




PercenT^ 


2nd. 
3rd . 
4th. 
3th. 
6th. 


23 

33 

40 

44 

44 


13 
23 
18 
6 • 
5 


60 

47 

40 

14 

11 


5 

12 

25 

23 

33 


20 

23 

63 

52 

.75 


7 

24 

10 

18 

8 


28 

45 

25 

42 

18 



adults or refrained from discussing them with anyone. 
The results here are quite similar to those obtained in 
Study I, but the shift away from checking with adults 
does not seem to occur until the fifth grade. There is 
a distinct shift at the fourth -grade level to consult 
with peers > however. The difference in proportions in 
the third and fourth grades are significant at the .01 
level. Overall, the fourth graders tend to be more 
communicative than do the third graders. Only 23 per- 
cent of them consulted no one compared with 43 percent 
in the third grade. This difference is significant at 
the .03 level of confidence. 

A special analysis was mside of the extent to which 
the subjects in this study discussed the problem with 
their parents# These results are shown in Table 133# 
Although there is a progressive decline from the second 
to the sixth grade in the extent to which children 
discussed the problem with their parents, the drop 
between the third and fourth is not statistically 
significant . The drop between the second and fourth 
is significant at the .03 level and the one betv^jeen the 
second and sixth is significant at better- than the .01 
level. 
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Table 133 

Consultation with Parents by Qrade laevel Following 
First Administration of Sled Trading Problem 



Consulting Parents 

Qrade Number Number Percent 



2nd, 

3rd. 

4th, 

5th. 

6th. 



25 

53 

40 

44 

44 



12 

15 

10 

7 

5 



48 

31 

14 
‘ 11 



Again, it seems that with educational advancement 
in the elementary grades there is an increase 
extent to which children check their solutions with 
peers and a decrease in the extent to which they check 
with adults. 



Study 3 

The possibility was suggested that the phenomena 
found in Studies 1 and 2 might be characteristic only of 
the Twin Cities culture. Thus, the design followed in 
Study 1 was repeated by Mrs. Natalie Yeager in Jackson- 
ville, Illinois. 



Procedure 



Mrs, Yeager followed very much the same procedure 
that I used in teaching gifted children how to do 
research (Torrance and Myers, I962). The procedure 
conducting the experiment was the same as that described 

in Study 1. 



Re sults 

The results obtained in a Jacksonville, Illinois, 
elementary school are reported in Table 134, 
noted that the results are unusually similar to those 
obtained in Study 1. The increase in proportion between 
the third and fourth grade on discussion with classmates 
is significant at the ,05 level and the decrease in com- 
munication with adults falls short of statistical 
significance , 
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Table 1.34 



Sources of Consultation by Grade Following First 
Administration of Horse Trading Problem 
in an Illinois School 



Grade 


Classmate 


Peer 


Other CL. 


Adults 


No 


One 


No. No. Percent 


No. 


Percent 


HoT 


Percent 


^ 6 . 


Percent 


3rd. 


41 U- 27 


4 


10 


13 


31 


24 




4th. 


45-.vi.22 . .•! 49 


10 


22 


7 


16 


17 


38 


5th. 


53 35 ■■ 6? 


l6 


30 


14 


26 


6 


11 



The differences in the extent to which there is failure 
to discuss the problem with anyone should be noted. The 
fourth graders are more communicative thsm the third 
graders and less communicative than the fifth graders. 
Both differences in proportions are* statistically signif- 
icant at the .01 level of confidence. 



• Study 4 

It was suggested by some of my associates -that 
children might discuss a problem or puzzle solution with 
adults more frequently, if the problem were a visual one 
rather than a verbal one that might be distorted by 
memory. Thus, the Square and Triangle Problem shown in 
Figure 32 was substituted for the Horse Trading Problem 
used in the first three studies. 



Procedure 

The gifted and high achieving sixth graders in my 
class on educational research were- the experimenters. 
There was every evidence that the experimenters carefully 
carried out the following instructions : 

Step 1. Organize your team. One member should be 
designated to give instructions to the class 
assigned your team. Two teams will test third grade 
classes; two, fourth grade classes; and two, fifth 
grade classes. Other members should be designated 
to pass out slips and questionnaires, display the 
squares, etc. 




FIGURE IT OUT 

\ 

Name G rade Condition: 

Look carefully at the two geometric shapes. Before 
answering the Questions which follow each figure > look 
at the figure closely. 




How many squares can you find in this figure? 
How many rectangles can you find? 




How many triangles can you find in the figure above? 



Figure 32. Test Sheet Used in Square and TriangLr 

Problem 



Step 2. Be sure that you have all of the materials 
that you need. For the first part of the experiment 
to be conducted Thursday afternoon, you will need a 
slip of paper for each pupil in the class and the 
chart showing the squares . For the second part of 
the experiment you will need a pink questionnaire 
for each pupil in the class and the same chart. 

Thir part" of the experiment will be conducted early 
Friday m(/rnlng. 

Step 3. At a time arranged with your teacher and 
the teacher of the class to which you are assigned, 
your team will enter the classroom. One person will 
give. the following instructions after passing 
out the blank sheets of paper; 
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"My name is ^ from 

Miss *3 sixth grade class. We are 

conducting a study to find out how good boys 
and girls in different grades are in solving 
a certain type of problem. 

"Before I give you the problem, will you 
write your name at the top of the slip of 
paper you have been given? (Pause to give 
time for the writing of names.) 

"Now listen carefully to the problem. One 
of my team members will hold up a chart showing 
a number of squares . Your problem is to figure 
out how many squares there are on the chart, 

"Now go ahead and figure out the number of 
squares shown on the chart and write your 
answer in large figures on your s. ip of paper. 

Give five minutes and then collect all papers, 
thanking the class for their cooperation. 

Secretly ask the- teacher not to discuss the problem 
with the class and that you will return the next 
morning for a retest , 

Step 4. Friday morning at a time arranged by your 
teacher and the teacher of your assigned class, 
return and readminister the problem. Again, display 
the chart. Have each pupil in the class fill out 
the pink questionnaire. 

As soon as the questionnaires have been completed, 
collect them and return to your classroom. In our 
class Friday afternoon we shall discuss the analysis 
of the data and each team will prepare a report 
according to the outline you have been given. 



Results 

Reports of the subjects concerning the persons with 
whom they discussed the Square and Triangle Problems are 
summarized in Table 135* 

The increase in checking with peers and decrease in 
checking with adults between the third and fourth grades 
is significant at the .01 level of confidence. The 
tendency to consult peers seems to increase even more in 
the fifth grade but there was not an accompanying 
decrease in the tendency to consult adults . 
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Table 135 

Frequency of Consultation with Adults and Peers by Grade 
Level Following First Administration of 
Square and Triangle Problems 







Consulted Adults 


Consulted 


Peers 


Grade 


Number 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


3rd. 

4th. 

5th. 


174 

166 

180 


87 

41 

60 


50 

25 

33 


41 

78 

124 


24 

47 

69 



The results using the Triangle and Squares rProblems 
are essentially the same as those produced with the 
Horse -Trading Problem. The fourth grade seems to be 
marked by a developmental tendency to check solutions to 
problems more frequently with peers and less frequently 
with adults than at earlier stages. 



Study 5 

Although the Horse Trading and the Squares and 
Triangle Problems prove to be reasonably dlfflculv at all 
age and educational levels, they appear to be rather 
easy. Actually, only about 30 percent of the graduate 
students and other adult groups to whom I had adminis- 
tered these problems solve them correctly. Above the 
third grade level, success occurs with about the same 
frequency as among graduate students and other adults. 

It was thus suggested that a more difficult Problem 
would produce results different from those obtained in 
the first four studies. It was predicted that a ^^ore 
difficult problem would result in more discussion with 
adults and less discussion with peers among fourth grade 
children. Thus, the 3x3 Square Problem was replaced by 
a 4x4 Square Problem. The problem was to count the 
number of squares shown in Figure 33* 



Procedure 

The procedure was the same as in Study 4. All 
evidence indicates that the experimental procedures were 
carefully executed. 
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Figure 33. How Many Squares Can You Find? 



Results 

The reports of the subjects following the 4x4 
Square Problem concerning their outside discussions of 
the problem are summarized In Table 136. 



Table 136 

Frequency of Consultation by Grade Levels with Adults and 
Peers Following First Administration of 4x4 Square 
Problem with Home Contacts Intervening 



Grade 


No. 

S's 


Classmates 


School 

Adults 


Commun , 
Adults 


No 


One 


No. 


Percent 


No. Percent 


No . Percent 


No. 


Percent 


3rd. 


175 


33 


19 


20 11 


42 a4 


78 


45 


4th. 


208 


71 


34 


39 19 


42 20 


72 


35 


5th. 


131 


107 


74 


38 29 


56 43 


36 


28 



The trends for Increased checking with classmates 
and decreased checking wltVi teachers and with adults In 
the home and community between the third and fourth 
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grades is not quite as sharp as in some of the other 
studies. The trends are the same, however, and the 
differences in proportions are significant at the .05 
level of confidence, except for checking with coiiimunity 
and home adults. There was slightly less checking with 
classmates by both the third and fourth graders than in 
most of the other studies. 

In summary of the foregoing five studies it may be 
said that the fourth grade is marked by a general 
increase in communication in discussing the solution of 
problems with others. The increase, however, is due to 
a rise in the tendency to discuss problems with peers 
and is generally accompanied by a decreased tendency to 
discuss problems with parents, teachers, and other 
adults at home and at school. Since there is a tendency 
to check everything with peers as though to obtain 
consensual validation, this is likely to reduce origin- 
ality of expression and generally decrease the output of 
ideas, questions, and the like. 



Study 6* 

In Study 2 an effort was made to adapt the test 
materials in such a way as to include younger children, 
but we were unable to go below the second grade in any 
of the first five studies. The opportunity to study the 
development of conformity tendencies in younger children 
arose in connection with a project associated with The 
University of Georgia Research and Development Center in 
Educational Stimulation. We thought^hat one of the 
reasons why investigators in the past have not been very 
successful in showing sex differences in conformity 
tendencies and in impping development at these early 
stages might be in the nature of the measuring instru- 
ments used. It seemed to us that an impersonal test of 
conformity tendencies such as the one developed by 
Starkweather (1967) might be more appropriate for use 
with preschool children. This study represents an 
attempt to examine conformity tendencies and sex 
differences in them among three-, four-, and five-year 
olds c 

Procedures 

The subjects of the study were 38 three -year-olds, 
58 four-year-olds, and 101 five -year-olds, all of whom 



* I am indebted to Larry E. Orcutt for the prepar- 
ation of the report on Study 6. 



o 
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had experienced almost one year of educational stimula- 
tion In projects under the sponsorship of the University 
of Georgia Research and Development Center In Educa- 
tional Stimulation, 

The Instrument used was Starkweather's Form-Board 
Test. The test consists of four puzzle-llke form boards 
each with five holes or blank spaces to be fllleo with 
choices to be made for each. This gives the child 20 
choice situations for each form of the test , The child 
has a choice of Inserting one of two pieces Into each 
empty space. The four boards consist respectively of a 
tree associated with related objects, a house and yard, 
a playground situation, and a barnyard with assorted 
objects and animals. Four Inserts, one for each form of 
the test, can be placed Into each board so that drawings 
appear In the openings, each drawing matching one of the 
two choice pieces for that opening. If a child chooses 
the piece which corresponds to the underlying stimulus, 
his choice is marked as conforming; if it is different, 
the choice is scored as nonconforming. 

For each testing session a subject can score from 
minus 20 (most nonconforming) to plus 20 (most conform- 
ing). To eliminate negative scores in the analysis, a 
constant of 20 was added to each child's total score. 

Form A was administered to all children in this 
study . 



Results 



The results of the analysis of the data are pre- 
sented In Tables 137 and 138. Table 137 gives the means 
and variances of the three age groups when the sexes at 



Table 137 

Comparison of Conformity Scores of Three, Four, and 
Five Year Olds on Starkweather Form Board 



Age 


Number 


Mean 


s2 


3 


38 


25.08 


97.96 


4 


58 


26.72 


43.33 


5 


101 


25.35 


93.27 



Mote; One-way analysis of variance yields P-Ratlo of 
0.667, not statistically significant. 
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each level are combined. A one-way ancilysis of variance 
of these results produced an F-ratlo ol O.667 which 
indicates that there were no statistically significant 
differences among the three age groups. 

Table 138 gives the sex breakdown for the three age 
levels . 



Table 138 

Comparison of Males and Females at Three Different 
Age Levels on Conformity Scores 



Age and Sex 


Number 


Mean 


St .Dev . 


t -Ratio 


P 


3-Yr. Males 


19 


25.65 


5.40 


0.73 


NS 


3-Yr. Females 


19 


24.44 


4.79 


4-Yr. Males 
4-Yr. Females 


27 

31 


27.25 

26.11 


5.36 

7.60 


0.66 


NS 


5-Yr. Males 
5-Yr. Females 


50 

51 


23.40 

27.25 


9.98 

8.72 


2.36 


0 



It will be noted that there are no significant differ- 
ences between the mean performances of girls and boys at 
the three- and four-year-old levels, but the five -year- 
old girls were significantly more conforming than the 
five-year-old boys. 



Discussion 

VJhlle the results of this study are not conclusive 
and the testing needs to be moved up to six- and seven- 
year olds, the findings help to fill gaps in our studies 
of the development of conformity tendencies. 

The finding of no difference between the groups of 
three-, four-, and five-year olds indicates that age by 
Itself may not be a factor affecting the extent to which 
children exhibit conforming behavior in this impersonal 
task. On the other hand, the finding that towards the 
end of the first year of preschool experience, the sexes 
perform differentially at the older, five-year age level 
Indicates that age, perhaps in combination with factors 
associated with sex roles, may possibly contribute 
significantly to conforming behavior. 




Chapter 11 



LONGITUDINAL STUDIES OP CREATIVE DEVELOPMENT 



Need for Longitudinal Studies 

All of the studies of creative development described 
In the preceding chapters have been cross-sectional 
rather than longitudinal In nature. This has been true 
of all of the quantitative, empirical studies of creative 
development of which I am aware. Such cross-sectional 
studies leave unanswered many questions that can be 
answered by longitudinal studies . 

The first question of concern In the present study 
was: When studied longitudinally. Is there a fourth 

grade slump? Even after my associates and I had. demon- 
strated with cross-sectional data for a period of several 
years In several different localities within the United 
States that there was a fourth grade slump, many Inves- 
tigators and critics questioned Its reality. They 
offered many alternative explanations of these findings 
In denial of what appeared to me to be a slump In 
creative functioning In the fourth grade. 

The second question of Interest In this study vir- 
tually assumes a positive answer to the first question. 

It Is: To what extent does the fourth grade slump occur? 
Do all children experience this slump? What proportion 
of them experience It? Do all of these children recover 
In the fifth grade? If not, what proportion of them 
recover and what proportion continue to drop or fall to 
show gains In creative functioning? Such questions as 
these can never be answered by cross-sectional studies 
and thus are of major concern In the present study. 

There are a number of additional questions outside 
the scope of the present study that can be answered by 
longitudinal studies but not by cross-sectional ones. 

We need to ask: What are the characteristics of children 

who continue growing creatively through the fourth and 
fifth grades? What kinds of life experiences have they 
had? \^/hat are their personality dynamics ? What are their 
Intellectual characteristics? How do they achieve In 
school? Similarly, what are the characteristics of 
children who slump in the fourth grade and recover in 
the fxfth? What are the characteristics of those who 
slump in the fourth and fall to recover in the fifth? 

What are the characteristics of those who show growth in 
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the fourth grade but slvunp In the fifth? These questions 
will be asked of the larger body of data from which the 
data for the present Investigation are drawn. 



Procedures 

During the period from 1959 19 ^ 4 , all children In 

the University of Minnesota Elementary School and a 
public school In Minneapolis, Minnesota, were tested 
each year on a battery of tests of creative thinking. 

The general nature of these tests has been described In 
preceding chapters • These tests formed the common core 
of tests administered to the subjects of the longitudinal 
study. In addition, at various times they were adminis- 
tered such Instruments as the Just Suppose Test (Torrance, 
1962), Sounds and Images (Cunnlngton and Torrance, 19 o 5 ;^ 
Imaginative Stories, Draw a Man, Draw a House-Tree- 
Person, Life Experience Inventory, and Imitation. 

Fairly complete data were obtained for approximately 
350 children during the period from September 1959 
May 1964. For the present investigation, a random 
sample of 100 cases (45 boys and 55 girls) was drawn. 
Although data were available for many of these subjects 
from the first through the sixth grade, the concern of 
the present study was limited to the third, fourth, and 
fifth grades. All tests taken by the subjects from the 
third through the fifth grades were scored or rescored 
according to present scoring concepts ranee, 1966a), 
Raw scores were then converted to stanaard (T) scores 
based on fifth grade comparison group data. A mean was 
then obtained for each subject at each grade level for 
fluency, flexibility, originality, and elaboration. 

To test the significance of the fourth grade slump 
when studied longitudinally, means and standard devia- 
tions were computed for each grade level for fluency, 
flexibility, and elaboration and then one-way analyses 
of variances were run among grades , To determine the 
extent of the fourth grade slump and the extent to which 
there was recovery or failure to recover, tabulations of 
drops and gains were made as follows for each of the 
four variables, fluency, flexibility, originality, and 
elaboration: (l) those who- slumped between the third 

and fourth grades, (2) those who showed growth between 
the third and fourth grades, (3) those who slumped 
between the fourth and fifth grades, ( 4 ) those who 
showed growth between the fourth and fifth grades, 

(5) those who showed a net slump from the third to the 
fifth grade, and (6) those who showed new gains from the 
third to the fifth grade. 
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In all cases, "drops “ and, gains or growth were 
defined as changes of one-half standard deviation or 
more (5 T-Score or standard score points). 
available on all 100 subjects on fluency, flexibility, 
and originality, but there were no 

for some of the subjects . This resulted from the fact 
that during one of the critical years no flgural t^ts 
were administered and the elaboration scores were based 

entirely upon the flgural tests. All 

however, were determined by computing the means of the 

verbal and flgural tests • 

Results 

The means and standard deviations at each „ 

three grade levels for each of the four creative thinking 
variables are shown together with the P-ratlos derived 
from the one-way analyses of variance in Table 139* 

Table 139 

Longitudinal Development of Creative Thl^lng Abilities 
from Third Through Fifth Grades for 100 Children 





Third 


Fourth 


Fifth 




Measure 


Means 


St. 

Dev. 


Means 


St. 

Dev. 


Means 


STi . 
Dev. 


F -Ratio 


Fluency 

Flexibility 

Originality 

E.laboratlon 


53.11 

52.60 

50.22 

50.21 


7.62 

8.74 

8.12 

8.52 


47.28 

47.59 

47.61 

45.84 


7.11 

9.46 

9.14 

9.61 


48.45 9.54 

51.29 8.70 
52.53 10.17 

54.29 12.03 


14.29* 

8.37* 

7.19* 

12.56* 



* Significant at .01 level. 

From the data in Table 139 it will be observed that 
there is a drop of aoproximately one -half standard devia- 
tion between the third and fourth grades on all four 
variables. There are net drops between the third ana 
fifth grades on fluency and flexibility but not for 
originality and elaboration. The greatest gain between 
the^third and fifth grades occurs for elaboration. From 
the standard deviation for the fifth grade on elaboration, 
however, it will be noted that the variance is quite 

high. 

The one-way analyses of variance among grade levels 
yield F-ratios that are in all cases statistically 
significant at the .01 level or better. 
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To examine the extent to which the fourth grade 
slump occurred, the frequency of occurrence of drops and 
gains between the third and fourth grades > shown in 
Table l40 for each of the four variables. 



Table l40 

.Prevalence of the Fourth Grade Slump in Creative Thinking 
among 100 Children Studied Longitudinally from the 
Third through the Fifth Grades 






Total 


4th. Gr 


. Slump 


4th. Gr 


, Growth 


Measure 


Number 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Fluency 


100 


59 


59 


11 


11 


Flexibility 


100 


61 


61 


20 


20 


Originality 


100 


46 


46 

1 


22 


22 

38 


Elaboration 


40 


18 


45 


15 



Table l40 gives a very definite picture of decline 
rather than growth between the third and fourth grades, 
when the subjects are studied longitudinally. From 45 
to 6l percent show drops while from 11 to 3o percent 
show growth. The differences in proportions of 
decreases and Increases are statistically significant 
except for elaboration. In spite of the limitations 
imposed by the missing data on elaboration, there seems 
to be a somewhat clear tendency for growth in elabora- 
tion to be more common than for the other variables. 

To obtain a picture of the fifth grade slump similar 
to the one Just described for the fourth grade, the fre- 
quency of increases and decreases of five or more standard 
score points * <:;c tabulated and summarized in Table 141. 



Table l4l 

Prevalence of Fifth Grade Slump and Recovery in Creative 
Development among 100 Children Studied Longitudinally 
from Third through Fifth Grades 



Measure 


Total 

Number 


5th Gr. 


Slump 


5th. Gr. 


Growth 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Fluency 


100 


29 


29 


33 


33 


Flexibility 


100 


19 


19 


48 


48 


Originality 


100 


16 


l6 


52 


52 


Elaboration 


46 


8 


17 


27 


59 
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The picture of the fifth grade slump shown in 
Table l4l is almost the reverse of that obtained for the 
fourth grade as shown in Table l40. Prom 17 to 29 
cent slumped while from 33 to 59 percent registered 
gains. The proportion of gains over losses was statis- 
tically significant at the #01 level of confidence or 
better for flexibility, originality, and elaboration but 
not for fluency. This suggests some tendency observed 
elsewhore for children at this stage to sacrifice fluency 
for suet: qualities as flexibility, originality, and 
elaboration. 

To examine the net effects of the Increases and 
decreases between the third and fifth grades, the data 
shown in Table 142 were generated. 



Table 142 

Net Effects of Slump and Growth between Third and 
Fifth Grades in Creative Development among 
100 Children Studied Longitudinally 



Measure 


Total 

Number 


Net Growth 


Net 


Slump 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Fluency 


100 


17 


17 




52 


Flexibility 


100 


24 


24 


38 


38 


Originality 


100 


38 


38 


27 


27 


Elaboration 


52 


22 


42 


11 


21 



It will be noted here that the picture varies from one 
variable to another. For fluency, we have a picture of 
a net slump for the period and the proportion of slumps 
is significantly greater than the proportion of gains at 
the ,01 level. The trend for flexibility is one of 
slu-’o and that for originality one of growth, but the 
difrerences in proportion between Increases and decreases 
are not statistically significant. The trend for 
elaboration le one of growth and is statistically sig- 
nificant at the .01 level ox significance. 



Summary 



From September 1959 to May 1964 the children 
enrolled in a university and a public elementary school 
were tested each year with a battery of tests of 
creative thinking. Relatively complete data v;ere 
obtained for 350 children. A random sample of 100 cases 
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was drawn from this pool for further analysis. All raw 
scores were converted to standard or T-scores based on 
fifth grade comparison group norms. 

The results showed that when studied longitudinally, 
there are statistically significant slumps In fluency, 
flexibility, originality and elaboration. Although from 
45 to 61 percent of the subjects showed significant 
slumps (losses of five or more standard score points), 
there were a few who showed significant increases 
ranging from 11 percent on fluency to 38 percent on 
elaboration. There is a general recovery trend In the 
fifth grade but from I6 to 29 percent show decreases of 
five or more standard score points between the third and 
fifth grades. Many children end up with lower scores in 
the fifth grade than they attained in the third grade . 

The proportion ranges from 21 percent on elaboi'atlon to 
52 percent on fluency. In general there is the strongest 
tendency for growth in elaboration and the weakest in 
fluency. 

The picture obtained from these longitudinal 
analyses is quite similar and in no way contradictory to 
that obtained from the cross-sectional studies reported 
in Part I of this report. 



PART IV 



Chapter 12 

SU:-£.IARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND IMPLICATIONS 



Part I» Cross-Cultural Studies of Creative Development in Seven 

Selected Cultures 



Introduction 

Theorists and researchers in the field of human development 
have for hundreds of years been divided on the issue as to whether 
it is healthy for intellectual development to be continuous or 
discontinuous and in stages. Such educators as Pestalozzi and Froebel 
argued strongly for the concept of continuity of grov;th v.iiile Freud, 
Sullivan, Erikson, and others have emphasized the concept of stages 
of development. hTien various aspects of mental development have been 
studied empirically and quantitatively, the occurrence of stages has 
been revealed. Tliese discontinuities have generally been accepted 
as inevitable and healthy in spite of the fact that they are quite 
frequently accompanied by behavioral problems, difficulties in^ learn- 
ing, emotional disturbance, and other symptoms of poor mental health. 

For many years psychologists and educators have observed a 
rather severe discontinuity in creative functioning and development 
at about ages nine and ten (fourtli or fifth grades). Seldom was any 
attempt made to quantify and document this discontinuity. Perhaps 
it was too obvious to require such documentation. Near the end of 
the Nineteenth Century, however, researchers began documenting this 
slump in creative thinking. Examples are found in the research of 
investigators such as Kirkpatrick, Simpson, Torrance and Hiller, 

Axtell, and others. At the same time, other investigators documented 
other discontinuities of development that are logically related to 
the one in creative thinking. Barber and Calverly found that at this 
fourth-grade stage, children are more suggestible; McConnell found 
that they possessed greater visual perceptual suggestibility; L’Abate 
found an increase in uncertainty benavior; Barkan detected an increase 
in perfectionistic tendencies; and Boland found a decrease in willing- 
ness to take a dare. 

Original data have been cited to support the existence of impor- 
tant discontinuities in education and in society at about the time a 
child enters the fourth grade in our dominant, advantaged culture of 
the United states. Parents become greatly concerned about the problems 
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exhibited by children at this stage of development, 

the number of letters written to the investigator. Sta^stics con^ 

ceming mental health and psychoeducational clinic Vmber 

lanta, Los Angeles, and Minneapolis show sha^ upswings 

of referrals during the fourth and fifth grades. 

In an attempt to investigate the universalip' 
creative development and functioning at the fourth grade If “oss 
sertioLl studiL of creative development f f f 

rived would help resolve the issue as to uhfher ^le, 

slumo in creative development is culture-made or natural 
The cultures selected for study were as follows: 

m An advantaged, dominant subculture in the United 

States (a suburban, all white school in the Minneapolis, 

Minnesota area). 

(2) A disadvantaged, minority subculture in the United 
States (a segregated, Negro school in Georfiaj 

(3) An almost primitive culture with a reputation 
suppressing creative functioning and development and 
resisting change (mission and government schools in 

Western Samoa). 

(4) A European culture with a histo^ of creative achievement 
ajid known to be relatively low in peer-orientation ( 
schools in ’West Berlin, Germany, one in a workman s 
neighborhood and another in an advantaged, suburban neig 

borhood) . 

(5) A European culture with a history of limited f f ® 

achievement (two schools in Norway, one in an f 

mountain village and rural area and another in a suburban 

area near Os^o), 

(6) Another English speaking culture with a reputation for 
strong authority control and weak peer-orientation 
(an urban and rural school in Western Australia^. 

(7) An underdeveloped and emerging culture made up of many 
rather distinct subcultures with different language* 

(seven schools in New Delhi, India, each representing 
a different culture). 
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M ethod s 

The basic plan of this set of cross-cultural studies of crea- 
tive development called for the administration of figural and verbal 
batteries of creative thinking ability in each of the seven cultures 
to samples of children from the first through the sixth grades. The 
cultures were chosen on the basis of known differences in the way 
they deal with creative behavior and encourage or discourage the 
characteristics judged to be essential to the development of creative 
personalities. 

In addition to the basic data — responses to the battery of 
creative thinking tests by samples of 500 to 1000 children from grades 
one through six in each of the seven cultures sujplementary data 
were collected to help in understanding and interpreting performance 
on the tests of creative thinking. Except in Norway, teachers vjere 
interviewed concerning their classroom practices, their philosophy of 
education, and their concepts of what kinds of behavior should be 
encouraged and discouraged among children. Except in V/estern Samoa 
and Australia the fourth and fifth grade children wrote imaginative 
stories concerning animals and persons with divergent characteristics. 
Children in each of the samples indicated their occupational choices 
or aspirations. In some instances, special analyses were made of the 
children's literature in the culture with special reference to the 
characteristics encouraged and discouraged in the stories. 

In all seven samples, three figiAral and six verbal tests were 
used for assessing the creative thinking abilities. In most instances, 
the verbal tests were not administered below the third grade. These 
batteries had been developed by the investigator and are now available 
rather generally for research purposes. The tests were translated by 
language experts into the native languages or dialects of the subjects. 
In all'^instances subjects were encouraged to respond in the language 
and dialect in which they felt most comfortable. In most instances, 
responses were translated into English and the translated responses 
were scored. Most of the test booklets were scored three or four 
times. The final scoring was accomplished by a single person, how- 
ever, using the most up-to-date scoring concepts uniformly. 

Data collection was accomplished in 1960 and 1961, in almost 
all cases near the end of the school year for the children concerned. 
(For children in Minneapolis, Minnesota, the end of the school year 
meant May and in Norway it meant June; in VJestern Samoa and in Western 
Australia it meant November.) The final scoring and statistical 
analysis of the data were accomplished during the summer and fall of 

1967. 
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Results 



Evidence was presented to support the argument in favor of 
a high degree of coiraonality in the dominant, advantaged culture of 
the United States. On the Ideal Pupil Checklist, the pnk-order 
correlations among different groups of teachers in sue iverse 
localities as Minnesota, California, New York, Georgia, 
and Michigan are all quite high (.95 and higher). Iflien the rankings 
obtained from data supplied by 1512 teachers in the dominant, ad- 
vantaged culture of the United States were correlated they were 
moderate or low. The rank order coefficients or correlation between 
each of the cultures from whom data were obtained and the u.b. com- 
parison group and expert ratings of the ideal creative personality 

are as follows: 



Comparison Group 

U.S.A. Comparison Group 
U.S.A. Negroes 
Western Australia 
Western Samoa 
West Germany (Berlin) 
India (New Delhi) 



Rank-Order Coefficients of Correlation 



U.S.A. Teachers _ 


Expert Panel 


.96 


.43 


.78 


.21 


.85 


.19 


.56 


.17 


.81 


.37 


.81 


.11 



From the rank-order coefficients or correlation between the 
rankings by teacher of the six groups and the rankings of the expert 
panel, the predicted levels of creative funcioning would be ao follows. 



1. U.S.A. Dominant, Advantaged Culture 

2. West Germany, Inner City and Suburban 

3. U.S.A. Negroes, Disadvantaged Culture 

4. Western Australia, Urban and Rural 

5. l/estern Samoa, Urban Mission and Remote Government Schools 

6. India, Christian Mission^ Muslim, Sikh, and Nationalistic 

Schools. 



This prediction is borne out quite well in the data obtained 
in this study on the level of creative functioning of fourth 8^^ ® 
children. The mean scores at the fourth grade-level on each o-. . ^ 

measures were converted to standard or T-score 

of the cultures. (Standard scores were based on U.S.A. Comparibon 
Group data for the fourth grade.) 
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Figure 34. Relative Standing of Fourth Graders in Seven Different Cultures on Each 
of Seven Measures of Creative Thinking 
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The sums of these standard scores were then obtained and the following 
following rankings resulted: 



1. U.S.A. Comparison Groi^) 

2. West Germany 

3. U.S.A. Negro 

4. Western Australia 

5. India 

6. Western Samoa 

It will be observed that only one small error in prediction 
occurred, giving a rank order correlation of .97 between the pre'- 
dieted rankings and the actual rankings. 

Figure 34 presents more detailed information concerning the 
relative standing of the seven cultures at the fourth grade level 
on the seven creative thinking variables. It will be noted 
the rankings shift somewhat from variable to variable. In the 
discussion, it will be argued that these shifts can be e^lained 
logically on the basis of the way children at about the fourth 
grade level are treated in the culture and in terms of what kinds 
of behavior are encouraged or discouraged throughout the culture. 



Total 

.350 

.341 

.307 

.305 

.298 

.295. 



In a number of ways, the creativity level of a culture as 
a whole may be distorted by using only the fourth grade data. 

In order to make use of all of the data from the creative thinking 
test performances, an overall creativity index was developed for 
each of the seven groups. All mean raw scores at each grade level 
were converted to T-score equivalents based on the U.S.A. Comparison 
Group data for the fifth grade. A mean figural and a mean verbal 
score were then computed for each of the seven cultures. The crea- 
tivity index is the sum of these two means. This procedure resulted 
in the following mean scores and rankings: 



Rank 


Culture 


Figural 


Verbal 


Total 


1 


U.S.A. Comparison Grp. 


47.3 


49.9 


97.2 


2 


West Germany 


45.3 


47.2 


92.5 


3 


Norway 


43.1 


45.2 


88.3 


4 


IVestem Australia 


39.4 


42.7 


82.1 


5.5 


U.S.A. Negro 


42.9 


37.1 


80.0 


5.5 


India 


37.3 


42.7 


80.0 


7 


Western i ^irioa 


40.4 


.^8.9 


79.3 



Going back to the rankings derived from the rank-order corre- 
lations obtained between the rankings of the teachers of the charac- 
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teristics of the Ideal Pupil aecklist with the rankings obtained 
by the expert panel with the productive, creative person as the 
criterion, a rank-order correlation was run against the above 
rankings (omitting Norway, of course). A rank-order coefficient 
of correlation of .96 was obtained. 



In obtaining the data concerning occupational choices and 
aspirations, it was hypothesized that the freedom to grow "f^^vely 
will be influenced by the freedom of children to consider a divers ly 
of occupations and to consider the creative occupations as P^ssibilx- 
ties. There are many alternative methods of obtaining an 
this freedom, but the one chosen for this^udy is the sum of the per- 
centage of all children in the sample choosing occupations outside 
of the twenty-five most popular or^upations or 

art, music, dance, and drama. The following rankings and indexes re- 
sulted from this procedure i 



Rank Culture 

1 U.S.A. Comparison Group 

2 West Germany 

3 Australia 

4 Norway 

5.5 U.S.A. Negro 

5.5 India 

7 Western Samoa 



Index 

47 

30 

21 

14 

10 

10 

7 



It will be noted that the rankings obtained here are with one minor 
eLeJtlon iSentical with the rankings based on tte total Pf 
of all grades on the creative thinking tests. The rankings for Norway 
and Western Australia are reversed. The rank-order coefficient be- 
tween the two sets of rankings is .96. 



provide 
phencmena. 
general 
the figural 
showed 



The overall indexes in standard or T-score units also 
a helpful way of examining the continuity and discontin^ty 
These data are summarized in Table 143. Speaking in rather 
terms, the U.S.A. comparison group showed decreases in both 
and verbal measures between the third and fourth grades and 
some recovery between the fourth and fifth grades. 

The Getman children experienced a slight slui^ *«ftWMde 
grade on the figural measures and reached aP®* i"h'^^®/sixth® 
Their most serious decrease occurred betwMn the ^ 

grades on the figural measures. During this period, 
was a considerable increase in performance on the verbal measures. 

The Norwegian children experienced a slu^ in figural perfor- 
mance in the sixth grade and one in verbal performance in the fift 

grade. 
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Table 143 

Comparison of the Mean Figural and Mean Verbal Scores for Each Culture at 
Each Grade Level Expressed in Standard (T-Score) Units 



Culture 


1st. Gr. 


2nd Gr. 


3rd, 


Gr# 


4th. 


Gr. 


5th. 


Gr. 


6th Gr. 


Fig. 


Fig. ■ 


FigV 


Verb. 


Fig. 


Verb. 


Fig. 


Verb. 


Fig. 


VerD 


. 

U.S.A. Comp. 


43 


48 


47 


54 


44 


46 


50 


50 


51 


50 


Germariy 


43 


41 


43 


42 


46 


42 


59 


49 


40 


57 


Norway 


40 


44 


43 


41 


44 


49 


46 


45 


43 


46 


Australia 


39 


40 


36 


40 


39 


42 


41 


44 


41 


45 


USA Negro 


33 


43 


46 


37 


48 


36 




36 


— 


40 


India 


32 


34 


36 


42 


42 


42 


43 


40 


37 


48 


W. Samoa 


36 


40 


40 


38 


42 


37 


42 


39 


43 


41 
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The Australian subjects showed a fairly severe slump in figural 
performance in the third grade but showed no slump in verbal perfor- 
mance. 



The U.S.A. Negro children showed no slump through the fourth 
grade on the figural measures but data for the fifth and sixth grades 
on the verbal tests were not obtained. There was little increase or 
decrease in verbal performance until the sixth grade. 

The subjects in India showed their slump in figural performance 
in the sixth grade. As with the Negro group, there was little change 
in the level of verbal functioning until the sixth grade at which 
time there was an increase of almost a standard deviation. 

Among the Western Samoans, there was little growth reflected 
on the figural measures e^xcept between the first and second grades. 

At no time was there much growth on the verbal measures. 

It is interesting to note that the children in some cultures 
tended to perform at a relatively higher level on the figural tests, 
while those in other cultures performed at a relatively higher level 
on the verbal ones. The German, Norwegian, Australian, and Indian 
groups tended to perform somev/hat better on the verbal than on the 
figural measures while the Samoan and Negro children functioned at a 
higher level on the figural measures. 

In almost all of the seven groups, rhe mean developmental pro- 
files shovj significant departures from linearity. In the more dis- 
advantaged cultures such as Western Samoa and the U.S.A. Negro groups, 
the departure from linearity seems to have resulted from a lack of 
growth. In most cases, however., the departure from linearity seems 
to have been associated with sharp decreases in performance at some 
grade level, the grade level varying from culture to culture but 
generally occurring at about the end of the third or beginning of 
the fourth grade. IVhen specific groups within the larger samples 
are studied separately, continuities and discontinuities of develop- 
ment occur with considerable clarity. This is illustrated by 
Johnson *s analyses of development in the mission schools with their 
discontinuities in contrast to the highly continuous culture Oj. the 
isolated government schools where traditions are staunchly maintained 
and a recently acquired alphabet has had little impact. It is also 
illustrated in the analyses of Prakash in India. Where British and 
American influences have been strongest, the discontinuities are 
clearest. Where the native culture and language predominates, the 
continuities are clearest. 
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Discussion and Conclusions 



The combined evidence presented in this report support the 
idea that cultural factors strongly influence the course of crea- 
tive development, the level of creative functioning, and the type of 
creative functioning that flourishes most. In some cultures, develop- 
ment is relatively continuous. In others, there is little growth 
during the elementary school years. In most, however, there are dis- 
continuities. In general, these discontinuities occur at about the 
beginning of the fourth grade or the end of the third grade; in some 
groups, discontinuities do not appear until the sixth grade. There 
are a number of indications that these discontinuities occur within 
a culture whenever children in that culture are confronted with new 
stresses and demands. IVhen Christian missions and similar groups 
establish schools in underdeveloped areas, they apparently bring both 
a stimulating and a disrupting influence on development, producing 
discontinuities in creative development. 

The anthropologically-oriented interviews with the teachers of 
the subjects of this study, the analyses of the imaginative stories 
written by the subjects, the studies of the children’s literature and 
folk stories of the cultures, the Ideal Pupil Checklist data supplied 
by the teachers, analyses of the occupational choices and aspirations 
of the subjects, and the independent studies of other investigators 
of the particular cultures under study provide many possible explana- 
tions of the findings of this study. At a gross, general level, the 
occupational choice data and the teachers* responses to the Ideal Pu- 
pil checklist seem to be related to the overall level of creative 
functioning of the children within a culture. This does not mean 
that other clues given in these studies are not as powerful, but these 
data were collected from all or almost all of the cultures in a rather 
uniform manner and it is possible to derive meaningful indexes from 
them. When the con 5 )osite rankings of the teachers of six of the seven 
cultures were correlated with the rankings of an expert panel in terms 
of the ideal, productive, creative personality, we can order the cul- 
tures in terms of the creative functioning of the children of that 
culture rather accurately (rank-order coefficient of correlation, 

.94). IVhen we derive an index from the percentage of occupational 
choices and aspirations outside a list of the 25 most popular occu- 
pations with children in the United States and add to it the percent- 
age who express a desire to be visual artists, actors, musicians, 
dancers, and scientists, the resulting index also makes possible a 
rather accurate ordering of these cultures in terms of the creative 
functioning of the children in those cultures (rank-order coefficient 
of correlation of .96). 
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When we seek greater precision and atteinpt to explain differ- 
ential levels of functioning on the figural and verbal measures of 
fluency, flexibility, originality, and elaboration, we have to look 
more closely at the above data and at other characteristics of the 
cultures involved. The more highly developed cultures such as the 
U.S.A. Advantaged culture. West Germany, Australia, and Nor^^^ay stand 
separately from the more underdeveloped cultures such as the U.S.A. 

Negro group. Western Samoa, and India on elaboration. In the more 
developed cultures, complexity and elaboration are required for satis- 
factory adjustment. In the less developed countries, such complexity 
of thinking might be maladaptive. Something simpler is frequently 
more effective in these cultures. 

Except for India, children in the underdeveloped countries per- 
formed quite poorly on the verbal tests. Western Samoa has had a 
written language for only a few years and textbooks and books of all 
kind are still quite rare. In the U.S.A. Negro culture, numerous 
studies have also pointed to the lack of books, lack of perceptual 
awareness, gross deficiencies in all kinds of verbal skills, and the 
like. In India, however, there is great emphasis on language. Even 
for a marginal adjustment in a metropolis such as Delhi one must 
know two or more languages. The school curriculum is overloaded with 
languages and instruction frequently is conducted in two or more 
languages. Thus, there is great emphasis on verbal development. 

The U.S.A. Negroes are among the best on figural fluency and 
originality and lower than any other group on the verbal mepures. 

Where words are not required they can produce many ideas quickly and 
can make the mental leaps that make it possible for them to get away 
from the obvious and commonplace. Yet they have serious difficulty 
in elaborating these ideas and in expressing ideas in words. The 
Australians show up as inhibited in the figural fluency, flexibility, 
and originality, yet they rank rather high on figural elaboration 
even though they produced few ideas. In the United States, this 
characteristic has been associated with what occurs ^ong pupils 
taught by high controlling teachers. The data supplied by the teachers 
themselves and by independent observers do indeed characterize Aus- 
tralian teachers as highly controlling. 

Throughout the interview data supplied by the teachers and the 
independent cultural studies, there were indications of differential 
treatment for boys and girls. A thorough study of sex differences 
and the relationships of these differences to the differences in 
treatment s^.ould be made. Already, an examination of the data from 
the U.S.A. comparison group suggests a general superiority of boys 
over girls on figural elaboration and the veroal measures in the upper 
grades. In two independent studies in India, Prakash (1966) and 
Raina (1966) found that boys excelled girls on almost all measures, 

especially the verbal one. 
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Part II. D«^velopment of Coniormity Behavior 



introduction 



Since compulsive conformity has long been regarded as antithe- 
tical to creative thinking, information regarding the development of 
conformity behavior seems important in understanding the fourth grade 
slump. Various aspects of conformity have been explored over the age 
range with whicli v;e are concerned, but little attention has been given 
to the need for consensual validation from one*s peers regarded as 
important in the conceptualization of the program of studies described 
in this report. 

Costanzeo and Shaw (1966) conducted one study in which conformity 
increased with age between seven and twenty-one years until adolescence 
is reached and then it decreased. Girls proved to be more conforming 
than boys. Crandall, Orleans, Preston, and Rabson (1958) found dif- 
ferences between peer-compliant and adult -compliant children, a differ- 
entiation important in understanding the shift from adult compliance 
to peer compliance at about the time the fourth grade is attained, 
Iscoe, Williams, and Harvey (1964) found that conformity increased 
from age seven to age nine and decreased after age tv;elve. V/hen they 
increased the difficulty of the problem, these same investigators found 
that females increased in conformity to age twelve and that males in- 
creased to age fifteen. Until age twelve, females were more conforming 
than males. Cruse (1963) found that conformity behavior increased from 
the first to the fifth grades and leveled off between the fifth and 
seventh grades and decreased after that. Harper, Hoving, Holm, Sasso, 
and Datanoski (1965) found that the sex of the examiner had no effect 
on the conformity of children and that sex differences in yielding to 
false adult judgments were not statistically significant. Dimcker 
(1938) with children aged two to five, found that conformity increased 
with age and that younger children imitated older ones. 

No studies were identified that dealt specifically with changes 
that may occur at about the fourth grade level. In fact a number of 
studies involved third and fifth grade children but not fourth grade 
ones. The studies described in this report concentrated on this stage 
of conformity development and more specifically upon the sources chil- 
dren used spontaneously to check their ideas. 
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Methods 



In five of the studies on conformity development ^ the methods 
were basically the same. A problem was presented to classes usually 
ranging from the third through the fifth grades, and in one case from 
the second through the sixth grades, either early in the morning and 
again late in the afternoon or late in the afternoon and again early 
in the morning. At the time of the second administration the subjects 
were asked lo indicate what persons they had consulted about the 
problem during the intervening period. The nature and the difficulty 
of the problem were altered and the experiments were conducted in a 
variety of schools and during three different years. In the sixth 
study, the subjects were three, four, and five year old children and 
they were administered the Starkweather conformity form board test. 



Results 



In the first study, it was found that there was a distinct drop 
in the extent to which children consult adults and a distinct increase 
in the extent to which they consult peers at the fourth grade level. 
The fourth graders, however, were more resistant than those at other 
levels to the acceptance of an incorrect response planted in the class 
room. 



In the second study, decreasing the difficulty of the problem 
and extending the grade range from second through sixth grade did 
not change the pattern of behavior under study. VJith an increase in 
educational advancement in the elementary grades there v;as an increase 
in the extent to which children checked their solutions with peers 
and a decrease in the extent to which they checked with adults. 

In the third study, it was found that the sex of the investigator 
and the section of the country did not change the pattern of behavior 
occurring. In addition, it was found that there is at th'=; fourth 
grade a drop in the proportion of children who failed to discuss 
the problem with anyone. The proportion continued to decrease through 
the fifth grade. 

In the fourth study, a figural rather than an arithmetic problem 
was used and essentially the same results were obtained as had been 
shown in the first tliree studies. Increasing the difficulty of the 
figural problem failed to influence the essential results. I'Jith the 
more difficult problem, there was slightly more consulting with adults 
and slightly less consulting with peers but the change was not sta- 
tistically significant at the .05 level of confidence. 
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In the sixth study, it was found that there are no differences 
in ctnformity tendencies with sge during the 

iod. A difference was found between boys ana girls at the f v y 
level, with girls being more conforming than boys. 



Discussion 

From the first five studies in this series, it may be said that 

the fourth grade is marked by a general the 

with others. The increase, however, w apparently ^ ^ 

tendency to discuss problems and check informaa.ion witi. peers, 
is generally a decreased tendency to discuss problems with 
teachers, and other adults at home and at school. 
tendency to check everything wxth peers as though t j 

validation, this is likely to reduce originality of jt 

gene'^ally to decrease the output of ideas, questions, ^ 
is also likely to increase hesitation, uncertainty, willingness o 
take dares, and the like as shov/n in other studies. 

In the sixth study, the finding of no difference between the 
groups of three-, four-, and five-year olds indicates that age by. 
itself may not be a factor affecting the extent 
exhibit conforming behavior. On the other hand, ^he fin g 
to^^ards the end of the first year of preschool 

perform differentially at the older, five-year age level a«^'-ates 
that age. perhaps in combination with factors associated a®* 

roles! m^y possibly contribute significantly to conforming behavior. 

Part III. longitudinal Studies of Creative Development 



Introduction 

Cross-sectional studies of creative ^®f 
many important questions. There is always the linpring doubt that 
specific children will not show decreases in creative a 

the fourth grade level, even though the fhowef 

ferent localities and at different times her consistently showed 

such decreases. The cross-sectional data do not pe™a- «a ^ y 
urooortion of the children in a society experience this slump and what 
^roSions recover or fail to recover in the fifth and subsequent 

grades . 

Method 

From September 19S9 to May 1964, all children in two elementa^ 
schools were tested each year with one or more batteries o 



o 
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thiiilciiig tests developed by the author. Fairly complete data were 
obtaired for 350 children. For the present study, a random sample of 
100 cases (45 boys and 55. girls) was drawn. All of the tests taken 
by these 100 subjects in the third, fourth, and fifth grades were 
scored and the scores were converted to standard or T-scors units. 

A mean was obtained for each subject at each grade level for fluency , 
flexibility, originality, and elaboration. 

To test the significance of the fourth grade slump when studied 
longitudinally, one-way analyses of variance were run among grades. 
Tabulations were also made from the data for individuals on gains and 
losses exceeding one half standard deviation between the third and 
fourth grades, the fourth and fifth grades, and the third and fifth 
grades separately for each of the variables and the mean total scores. 



Results 

There was a mean drop of about one-half standard deviation on 
each of the four variables and the mean total score. The one-way 
analyses of variance showed that all of these decreases were signifi- 
cant at the .01 level of confidence or better. The following over- 
all means and standard deviations summarize the findings fairly well: 

G rade Mean St. Dev. 

3 51.79 7.58 

4 47.14 7.19 

5 51.28 7.74 

The percentage showing decreases of one-half or more standard 
deviations between the third and fourth grades ranged from 45 percent 
for elaboration to sixty-one percent for flexibility. Gains of this 
magnitude during this period ranged from eleven percent on fluency 
to 38 percent for elaboration. On overall means, fifty percent showed 
decreases of one-half or more standard deviations and fifteen percent 
showed gains of this magnitude. 

The percentage dropping one-half or more standard deviations in 
the fifth grade ranged from 16 percent for originality to 29 percent 
for fluency. Percentages gaining this amount ranged from 33 percent 
on fluency to fifty-nine percent on elaboration. Tlie general trends 
between the fourth and fifth grades was one of growth. On overall 
means, fifty-four percent increased one-half or more standard devi- 
ations while twelve percent were decreasing to this extent. 



The overall means for the third and fifth grades are about the 
same. The percentage showing losses of one-half or more standard 
deviations between the third and fifth grades ranged from 17 percent 
on fluency to 42 percent on elaboration and the percentage who gained 
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ranged from 21 percent on elaboration to 52 percent on fluency. On 
overall means, thirty-three percent registered losses of one-half 
standard deviations or more and 28 percent showed gains of this mag- 
nitude. 



Discussion 



The data help to satisfy any doubts that exist concerning the 
occurrence of a fourth grade slump. It is true, however, that not all 
children show this decrease in creative functioning during the fourth 
grade period. Fifty percent of the children, however, seem to show 
serious slumps at this particular stage of development. Many of them 
recover between the fourth and fifth while others do not experience 
a slump until they enter the fifth grade. Greatest concern, hov/ever, 
is for those who fail to recover at this and later stages. For exam- 
ple, one child performed quite brilliantly in the third grade, aver- 
aging over two standard deviations above the mean. In the fourth 
grade, his standard score dropped to 51 (just above the mean) and in 
the fifth grade it descended to 39 (over a standard deviation below 
the mean). t\ further look into his file showed that he made little 
or no recovery in the sixth grade. 

Implications 



The implications of the results reported in these studies are, 
in the opinion of the author, rather far-reaching and have relevance 
for schools, societies, families, foreign aid, Christian missions, and 
many other institutions. It is beyond the competency of this in- 
vestigator to specify these implications at the present time. They 
will require much reflective and creative thinking, further testing 
and digging deeper into the data. Only a few of the implications 
will be identified at this point. 

The evidence presented indicate that there are discontinuities 
of some kind in almost a. A cultures and that these influence both the 
level of creative functioning and the course of creative development 
within the culture. In the more continuous cultures, there tend not 
to be any slumps, but there is also not very much growth. One problem 
may be to maintain at the same time continuity, stimulation, and op- 
portunities for creative achievement. At any rate, the fourth grade 
slump rather common in the dominant, advantaged culture of the United 
States, seems to be a culture-made one and not genetically determined. 
Experiments undertaken subsequent to these investigations (Torrance 
and Gupta, 1964) have shown rather conclusively that educational exper- 
ences are powerful enough to prevent the fourth grade slump in creative 
functioning. Overall, the evidence favors the concept of continuity 
of growth as healthy and ’’normal." 
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The concept that '’what is honored in a society will be culti- 
vated there” in regard to creative talent is supported by the findings 
of these investigations. Using the gross measures obtained by cor- 
relating the rankings given by teachers in six of the cultures on the 
Ideal Pupil Checklist with the rankings of these same characteristics 
by a panel of experts in describing the productive, fully- functioning 
creative person, a rank order correlation of .94 was found with the 
level of creative functioning of the children. Thus, the characteris- 
tics encouraged by the teachers in a society seems to affect the level 
of creative functioning of the children within that culture. Also, 
the range of occupations perceived by children as being open to them 
and the nature of the occupations to which they aspire reflect the 
way a society honors creativity and freedom of choice. An index de- 
rived from the occupational choices of the children in each of the 
seven cultures correlated .96 with the rank-order of the culture on 
the tests of creative thinking. The index consisted of the sum of 
the percentage of children choosing occupations outside of the twenty- 
five most commonly chosai occupations and the percentage v/ho chose oc- 
cupations in visual art, music, writing, dance, acting, and science. 

The data seem to have some rather strong implications for the 
education of Negro and possibly other disadvantaged children in the 
United States, The Negro children showed some very definite strengths, 
especially in figural fluency and originality. Their greatest defici- 
encies seem to be in elaboration and in the verbal measures. Other 
data show that Negro teachers in the disadvantaged culture do not 
share for their children the same values that teachers in the dominant, 
advantaged culture hold for their pupils. It would appear that the 
Negro teachers feel that they must encourage and discourage certain 
characteristics to smooth the path of adjustment of tlieir pupils to 
the dominant, advantaged culture. It so happens that many of these 
characteristics are the very ones that seem essential to creative 
functioning. It would be interesting to know if white teachers in 
desegregated schools would encourage and discourage the same charac- • 
teristics among Negro children that they encourage and discourage among 
children of the dominant, advantaged culture. The range of occupational 
choices and aspirations perceived by the Negro children as open to them 
is extremely limited and they rarely aspired to creative occupations 
such as visual art, acting, dancing, writing, music, and science. A 
change in these perceptions might do a great deal to facilitate the 
creative development and functioning of Negro children. Such changes 
do not seem unrealistic, certainly not in the arts. In a creativity 
workshop conducted by the investigator for disadvantaged Negro chil- 
dren some outstanding talent for visual art, music, dancing, and act- 
ing was easily apparent. Similar implications could be drawn for the 
other groups studied, especially Western Samoa and India. Such impli- 
cations have special relevance for Christian missions, foreign aid 
programs. Peace Corps operations, and the like, where work is under- 
taken in underdeveloped countries. Such implications are also impor- 
tant for Head Start programs and other ''poverty” programs. 
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Sample Trans latjons and Protocols of Non-Verbal (Figural) Tests 

of Creative Thinking Ability 

1. U.S.A. Sample (Twin Cities) 

2. U.S.A. Segregated Negro School 

3. Western Australia Group 

4. Western Samoa Version 

5. German (Berlin) Version 

6. Norwegian Version 

7. Indian (New Delhi) Version 
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INSTRUCTIONS; In this booklet are three interesting things for you to do* 

All of them will give you a chance to use your imagination to think of ideas* 
We want you to think of as many ideas as you can in all of them. We also^ 
want you to think of in teresting and unusual loeas — ideas no one s^se 
in the class will thinTc of. Keep adding to your ideas and building onto 

them whenever you can. 

You will be given a time limit on each of these jobs, so donH waste time. 
Work fast but don*t rush. If you run out of ideas before I call time, wait 
until I tell you before you turn to the next page. 

Do not pay any attention to the rest of this page. Turn to the next page 
when I give you the signal* 



BUREAU OF EDUCATICKAL RESEARCH 
University of Minnesota 
September I960 



TASK !♦ PICTURE CONSTRUCTION (CURVED SHAPE)* You have been given a piece of 
paper in the form of a curved shape* Think of a picture or an object which 
you can draw with this form as a part* Then lift up the shape and glue it 
wherever you want it on this sheet of paper and add lines with pencil or 
crayon to make your picture* Try to think of something that no one else .’.n 
this class will think cf* Keep adding things onto it, putting into your pic- 
ture as maiy interesting ideas as you can* When you have completed your pic- 
ture, think up a name or title for it and write it at the bottom* (Examiners 
and teachers \fill write down the titles for children under the th^^ grade 
later*! 
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TASK FIGURE COMPIETION, By adding lines to the six figures below, sketch 
some object or design. Try to think of some object or design t^t no one else 
in the class will think of# Try to include as many different ideas as you can 
in your drawing. In other words, don*t stop with your first idea for complet- 
ing the figure; keep building on to it. Make up a title for each of 
drawings and write it at the bottom of each block next to the number of the 

figure. 




TASK 3* CIRCLES# In ten minutes see how many objects you can make from the 
circles below# A circle should be thj main part of whatever you make* With 
pencil or crayon add lines to the circles to complete your picture# Your line 
can be inside the circle^ outside the circle ^ or both inside and outside the 
circle# Try to think of things that no one else in the class will think of# 
Make as many things as you can and put as raaiy ideas as you can in each one# 
Add names or titles if it is hard to tell what the object is# 
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In +>ds booklet are three 



interesting things for yoo to do* 



All of them will give you a chance to use your imagination to think of ideas* 
We want you to think of as many ideas as you can in all of them. We also 
want vcu to think of interesting: and unu sual ideas — ideas t^t no one else 
in the class will think oIT Keep aaaing to your ideas and building onto 
them whenever you can* 

You will be given a time limit on each of these jobs, so don’t war^ time* 
Work fast but don’t rush* If you run out of ideas before I call time, wait 
until I tell you before you turn to the next page. 



Do not pay any attention to the rest of this page. Turn to the next page 
when I give you the signal* 
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TASK !-> PICTURE CONSTRUCTION (CURVED SHiiPK)* You have been given a pieoe of 
paper in the form of a curved shape* Think of a picture or -.n object which 
you can draw with this form as a pirte Then lift up the saape anu g..uo it 
wherever you want it on this sheet of paper and add lines with penci or 
crayon to make your picture. Tiy to think of something that no one else in 
this class will think ofn Keep adding things onto it, putting into your pic- 
ture as many interesting ideas as you can, When you have P];®* 

ture, think up a name or title for it and write it at the bottom. (Examiners 
and teachers will write down the titles for children under tne third grade 

later. ) 
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TASK 2. FIGURE COMPLETION. By adding lines to the six figures below, sketch 
some object or design. Try to think of some object or design that no one else 
in the class will think of. Try to include as many different ideas as you can 
in your drawing. In other words, donH stop with your first idea for complet- 
ing the figure; keep building on to it. Make up a title for each of your 
drawings and write it at the bottom of each block next to the number of the 
figure. 




TASK 3« CIRCLES# In ten minutes see how mary objects you can make from the 
circles below# A circle should be the main part of whatever you make# With 
pencil or crayon add lines to the circles to complete your picture# Your lines 
can be inside the circle, outside the circle, or both inside and outside the 
circle# Try to think of things that no one else in the class will think of# 
Make as maiy r-hings as you can and put as many ideas as you can in each one# 
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INSTRUCTIONS: In this booklet are three interesting things for you to do. 

All of them will give you a chance to use your imagination to think of ideas* 
We T^ant you to think of as many ideas as you can in all of them. W^e also 
want you to think of interesting and unusual ideas — ideas that no one else 
ir the class will think” oil Keep adding to your ideas and building onto 
them whenever you can. 

You will be given a time limit on each of these jobs, so don*t waste time. 
Work fast but don*t rush. If you run out of ideas before I call time, wait 
until I tell you before you turn to the next page. 

Do not pay any attention to the rest of this page. Turn to the next page 
when I 'ive you the signal. 
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TASK 1. PICTURE CONSTRUCTION 
paper in the form of a curved 



(CURVED SHAPE)* You have been given a piece of 

paper in xne lorm oi a cui-v«u sliape* Think of a picture or an 
you can draw with this form as a part* Thvsn lift up the shape and gl«e t 
wherever you want it on this sheet of paper and add lines with pencil oi 
crayon to^make your picture. Tiy to think of something no one else in 
this class will think of* Keep adding things onto i«, into your p c 

ture as many interesting ideas as you can. ten you have completed you r p 
ture, think up a name or title for it and write it at the 
and teachers will write down the titles for children under the third glade 

later* ) 



1 •••••••*•••• V 

• A: - A: • • V/- -V/* • 




TITLE: 



Qt rke. 5 kav^ 



o 

ERIC 
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TASK 2* FIGURE COMPLETION. By adding lines to the six figures below, sketch 
some object or design. Try to think of some object or design that no ®Jse 
in the class will think of. Try to include as many different ideas as you can 
in your drawing. In other words, don«t stop with your first idea for complet- 
ing the figure; keep building on to it. Make up a title for each o 
drawings anl write it at the bottom of each block next to the number of tne 

figure. 
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TASK 3* CIRCLES. In ten minutes see how many objects you can make from the 
circles below. A circle should be the main part of whatever you make. With 
pencil or crayon add linec to the circles to complete your picture. Your lines 
can be inside the circle, outside the circle, or both inside and outside the 
circle. Try to think of things that no one else in the class will think of. 
Make as many things as you can and put as many ideas as you can in each one. 
Add names or titles if it is hard to tell what the object is. 
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k* Wtstern Samoan Version 



NON-VERBAT. CREATIVE THINKING TASKS (Form NVA) 



Igoa: 









Aso: g 



Faia'oga: 









Vasega: Yo.S g B a (V 

FAATONTJGA: I lenel tusi o loo i ai iii mea se tolu e te fa; 



la* 



0 nel mea ima o le a maua al e oe le avanoa e faaaoga al ou mafaufauga i nisi ala. 
Mafcou te manana'o e te mafaufau i nisi ala se tele e mafai al ona fai nel mea nma 
ma faaaoga 1 manatu fou ma ni itu e ese lava! 0 manatu po o faiga matua’i ese e 
ie o mafaufau 1 ai se isi tagata o le vasega. la fa'aopoopo manatu fou ma afale 
te mafaufau 1 se mea ’ese po’o se mea manala la “ttl’ii loa 1 Is pepa. 

0 le a faatapulaalna le talmi e mafai ai ona fal nel galuega, la aua la e te 
faamalmau le taimi. la galue vave ma faatatau lelel. Afal o le a ona 
tusla mea uma o loo e mafaufau 1 al ae ou te le'i fai atu ua uma le^taunl, la 
ona faatall lea se’l ou fal atu ona faatoa llllu al lea 1 le is’, itu o le pepa. 

E le afaina i mea o loo tusla i lalo o lenei Itulau. la faatoS susu’e lava le 
pepa pe a ou fal atu loa e susu’e. 

^jHt- XMXXXXXXXMXX - XX - XXXXXXKX - XKXMXKKXKKXXXKX.tXXXKXKXXKXXXMXKXMXXX KXXXXXXXXXXMXKXXjt-XXXXMKH 
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VAEGA I. 0 GAOIOIGA E FAIA I ATA PO 0 PEPA E PI’O I.E TIPIGA. Ua tuuliia 
atu la te oe ee Paoi pepa e pi'o le tlpiga- Mofaufau i se ata po o r e 
IbI mea -e ittafal ona c tunia o faaaoga al lenei pepa i Bona vaega e fai 

i lau ata o loo tusia. la ave cec le foDi pepa ma faapipii 
i lalo o le pepa louel n>/.i faaopoopo loa i al nl 3.aina c 



ma fesoasoanl 
i so o BO mea 



tusi 1 se penittG.a po o se penl vail a^;o. ma tur.l al Jc nta ua e mafau- 



faulua* la iisumaPal ona o iaafauf.au in.a tus'I 
mafauCau fol 1 al se isl. t.;ig.aba n Ic vascpa. 



se at.a o to lloa. e le o 
la faaopoopo pea i al mea 



1 lau ata ma t\m !. al nisi raafaufaugn Idol e te mafala. Pc a mae’a 
lau ata ona tusij mafaufau 1 se igoa e tatau 1 al ma tusia i la3.o o le 
(o alii su'esu’o ma faia'oga o le a tusia i lalo le igoa 

e 1 lalo ifo o le vasega tolu, po'o 



pepa lend, 
po o le auttl o .le ata mo tamaltl 



Standard 1. ) 




I 

VAEGA E 2. FAAATOATOAINA 0 NI TUSITUSIGA 0 I LALO: la fao.opoopo atu nl lalua 1 

tueltusiga e ono o loo 1 lalo, ma tusia ai se ata teubeu lelei. la taumafai ma 
e mafaufau i ni ata e te Iloa e 15 o mafaiifau foi i ai se isi o le vasega. la 
taumafai ona faaaogaina ni ala eseese e fai ai le tusiga o lau ata. 0 Iona uigfi, 
aua ne’i e faatall pe a uma le ata o i lolo, taumafai e faaopoopo pea 1 ai niai 
mafaufau e faatele ai. la e mafaufau i ni igoa ma tusia i lalo ifo lava o le ata 
lava la e pito 1 le fuainumera o loo tusia 1 lalo. 








' 



I 



VATOA E 3* 0 LI’O PO 0 LAINA FAAIAPOTOPOTO . i oafixhx minute, vaai pe fia ni 

tun Iga ata po o n1 teubeu e rnafal ona o tunia mni li*o po o laina faalapoto- 
po}..i Q i lalo. 0 le li*o o le faavae loa o lau ata. 0 le pcnifcala, po o se peni 
vali ata e mafai ona faaopoopo ntu ai nisi laina i le li’o e faaatoatoa ai lau 
ata. 0 laina e mafai ona tusi 1 totonu, po o fafo o le li*o, po o totonu ma 
fafo uma o le li*o. la ta.umafai ona raafaufau i nl ala 'esc e 15 o mafaui*au foi 
i ai se iai o le vasega. la taumafai oua tusi ni ata se tele ma taumafai fo‘1 
ona tusi ni mea e tele i totonu po*o lata mai fo’i i li‘o ta'ltafji. la tusia 





i 



I 

i 
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$0 aerman Version 



Nicht-Spreuihliche AofgalDen zum Schoepferisclien Denken 

Form KVA 



Name: Datum; 

Schuljahr; S K lasse; C O L ehrer(in) ; ,jyCL/rT(Lo S chule; ^ 

Elnfuehrung; In diesem Heft glbt es drel intei^essante Dinge fuer euch su tun. 

Sie geben euch Gelegeriheit, eure Phantasie zu henutzen. Wir moechten, dass 
inr zu Jeder Aufgabe so viel Ideen wle moe^ich findet. Vllr moechten aber 
auch^ dass es Interessante und aussergevoehnliche Ideen slnd, » Ideen, auf 
die vielleicht keln anderer in der Klasse koomt. Fuegt neue Ideen zu eurem 
ersten Einfall hinzu. Schmueckt sie aus, vo ihr koennt. 

Puer Jede Aufgabe habt ihr nur eine bestlmmte ZeiTspaime zur Verfuegung. 

Vertroedelt nieht die Zeit, arbeltet schnell, aber nlcht zu hastlg. Wenn ilur 
kelne Ideen me hy habt, und die Zelt 1 st noch nicht urn, da nn wartet solange, bis 
ich sage: umblaettem. Also erst umblaettem, Venn ich das Zelchen dazu gebe. 
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AifgaTje 1. Blldkonstruktion. Hier habt Ihr eln Stueck Papier mlt ciner 
gekraeoBiten Form. Denkt an eln Blld Oder elnen Gegenstand^ der dlese Form als 
Tell enthaelt und den ihr auch zeichnen koennt. Macht das Stueck Papier ab und 
klebt es dort w.f, wo ihr es auf dem KLatt haben wollt. Nun fuegt Linlen dazu, 
urn das Blld zu zeichnen^ an das Ihr gedacht habt. Versucht, euch etwas auszudenken^ 
auf das keln anderer In der KLasse kommt. Fueg^y dem Blld neue Ideen hlnzu^ urn 
es so interesaant wie moegLich zu machen. Benutzt ELeistifte Oder Buntstifte. 

Wenn euer Blld fertlg Ist^ denkt euch elne Ueberschrlft dafuer aus und schrelbt 
sle darunter. 
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Ueberschrlft* 



Aufgabe 2. IMvoHstaendlge Figuren. Fuegt xu Jeder dieser sechs Figuren naue 
Llnlen hlxxzu, so daas daraus Gegeustaenda Oder Master verden. Malt etvas^ auf 
das vlellelcht kein anderer in der Klasse koomt. Cam fuegt noch nehr Cinge 
hinxu, die das BUd interessantcr machen. Gebt nlcht glelch nach dem erstea 
beaten Binfall auf. Sucht vleder Ueberschriften fuer eure BUder und schreibt 
sle darunter. 
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Aufgabe 3. Das Kreisspiel. Das hicr netmen wir das Kreisspial. In den naechsten 
zehn Mlnuten seht zu> vievlele Gegenstaende Ihr nalen koennt^ die den Krels als 
Haupttell balMn* Fueg^ Llnlen zu Kreis, nm das Bild zvi vervoUstaendigen. 

Die Linien koennen ausseziialb des Kreises sein^ aber aucb innarhalb Oder 
ausserhalb innerhaXb zugXeich* Dexikt euch wieder ungewoehnliche Dinge aus* 
Falls eure Ideen nicht leicht zu erkennen sind.> erfindet dazu einen Naioen und 
Echreibt ihn darunter. 



6« Nonrtgian Vcriioa 

S K J BMAXA 




Klassei Skole: ••tOOt/T.***. 

Kva Blags arteid Bxiskjer du dog n&r du T)lir vakser 




BETTLBimOt I dei oppg&vene du f&r i dette voele heftet, Bkal du syna 
kor f link du or til & "bruka fantaaien, til & vera p&hitten og oppfinnBam* 
Det or ikkje noko «rett^ svax p& desso oppgdvone. Vi vil “berre at du skal 
koma mod s& mange iddar som moglog, finna p& sd mango ting flom r&d op* 

Pt 0 v om du kan fixma p& noko sjeldant, noko moPooamt og interoBsant, gode 

iddar, noko eom du trur ingen andre i klaeson vil koma p&. 

Du f&r sekB oppgfiver, og du f&r ikkje b& lang tld til kvar, si. prev om du 
kan nytta tida godt, Arl)eid snegt, men ikkje b& snegt at du bA elurve. 
Dersom du ikkje kan koma pft meir og du enno hap tid att, vent d& til eg 
Beier fr& at du kan g& vidare til neste oppg&ve, 

Bry deg ikkje om det Bom st&r skrive under her. Bla ikkje om fcr og aeier 

fr&. 
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2 



npvnum. i uTT.T.Tgn-itossTOmrOH. (BOBT HOOB! 






STLf Mi's; X ‘S 

Btroker Bed tlyaaten din n&r du slcal lage det om dt 

ju i». fi— f •;” STS ‘.Sn?il K « “ 

X*J».S2r »SE?S i«n„. s.Si'Sf !.“* 

■bildet ditt, prerer du i lage et paesende eller e 
Skriv navnet pi Mldet nederet pi dette aritet. 




Kavn p& 'bildet? 



nWkmaAjU. 



o 

ERIC 



A-?.?. 



- 3 - 

OPPGAVE 2. UFULLSTENDIGE FIGDBER^ 



N& skal du prave & komtoo pfi. "bilder son du keui lag6 av dlsse ufullatendigo 
flgurdn6« Pay ■fcil streker p& de seks figurene p& denno siden slik at du 
fdr fram “bilder av ting eller landskap. Prcv om du kan finne p& noe som 
du tror ingon andra i klassen konunGr p&* Pay ogs& til axidre ting du kan 
komae som kan gjara Ijildet enda mor intaressant* Stopp ikka med det du 
farst tankto p&* PS. mad andre ting som passer samman mad det du farst 
tenkta p&, Prav om du kan komme p& at godt navn eller en tittel til hvert 
'bilde og skriv under • 




/ 








Mr.?. 



docJ- 

VdLdVAL. 



_i 



OPPgAVS 3. SIBKLSR^ 

Denne oppgaven kaller vi eirkel-leken. P& 10 minutter skal du pr 0 ve hvor 
mange ting du kan tegne der sirlcelen er med som riktigste del« Fey streker 
til sirkelen med “blyanten din bA vi kan se hva eiags ting du tenker p&. 

Du kan feye til streker p& innsiden av sirkeleni p& utsiden^ og l)&.de pa 
innsiden og pS. utsiden av sirkelen, Prev om du kan finne p& noe sjeldent, 
noe uvanlig og interessant og prev & fd med s& mange ting som du 1)8X6 ican 
komme pd, Med andre ord; Bygg videre pd dat du ferst tenkte pd ved d 
feye til enda flera streker. Hvis du tror dat kan Bli vanskelig for andre 
d Bkjenne hva tegningene dine skal forestille^ skri^da et navn eller en 
tittel unaer. 
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7« Indlia (Niw Delhi) VeraioB 



MINNESOTA TESTS OF CREATIVE THINKING 

( rOKM NVA ) 

ww 

HIK SfPt WU 

npt ^ 

^ 



<im< »iw i te l iwff <t 





1%: — *fB jhw 5l ^ 1 1 

W! !R ftrof ^ W» V •WW ftjpit I MN WHWf WKl ^ “'wn" ^ “*I0” 

iim«cM*<i(l Hwiininn ftiw» to <i*»w 

<TO»ft ftwftTOWKunusual) <Ph?S (interesting) ^ 
'^agt TO (clever ideas) t> B* ito<I«ITO||^'WTO'^«ITOI^TOJ%’TO 

% fira ww ^ fiftn 1 1 to: toi tow to w ^ i ffiro ww 

*^ltaTOW%W^0 w(tTOWW«TOTOTOWW TOIRTOtl Wl:<lTOipro 
TO TO fil TOlWl ^ ^ Wl^ W ^ TOW I 

*TO TO % #m TOW ^ ^ TOW ftrow TOR W ^ I TO ^ ^ t wl TOW pra TO wft I 



.<TO-'W^ •♦'■♦• •♦• ♦ •♦• ♦••♦• <^* ♦•*♦•■♦••♦• 
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Pw*^ ( Figure Comphtion ) 

tllwM ^ Prsif it ^ 

ftunp ^!t «9iiit ^ «it *irrt» W if ^ ^ Pia if a ^ ^ 

wnite ( include ) -s^ "H a«ira ^ I 51^^ 

^if ^ vit si^ ^ «P *»lf* ^ V5t ^ if I 













^ ( Circles ) 

( Circles ) ^ flHP»Praf«t ^ W 

wi«t f«i ^ wt ^ 55 wt WJifw ’ni’i I 

5fl*5W> «ftwrmwi5W5 

^ ^44H «J ewiiiw 1 1 

V5VI ($1^9 Pi^ 5i e ^ 5 ^ ^ I 





appendix b 



Sample Translations and Protocols of Verbal Tests of Creative 

Thinking Ability 

1. U.S.A. Sample (Twin Cities) 

2. U.S.A. Segregated Negro School 

3. Western Australia Group 

4. V^estem Samoa Group 

5. West German (Berlin) Group 

6. Nom^egian Group 

7. Indian (New Delhi) Group 
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1 « U« S* A, SaB$>le 
'VERBAL CREATIVE THUKIKCr TASKS 
POEM VA 



l»m; i g, ^ h{nr' ^ UO 

Grade: T eacher; miuMJU S chool:_ ^.^/, A ^ 



Vhat of work do you want to do when you grow up? 




INTRODUCTION: The tasks in this booklet arts a test of your ability to use 
your imagination, to tliink of new ideas. T)aere are no ”right’ answers in 
the usual sense. We want you to think of as xaany ideas as you 
to think of imusual, interesting, and clever ideas — something which no 
one else in tiie class will think of. 

You will be given six tasks to do and you will be timed on each one, 
so do not waste time. Work as rapidly as you can with comfort. If ^ 
run out of ideas before time is called, wait until instructions are given 

before going on to the next task. 

Do not pay any attention to the rest of this page, but do not turn to 
the next page until told to do so. 
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^ASK 1. ASK AND GUESS. The first three tasks vlll he based on a picture 
which will be projected on the screen (or displayed at the front of the 
room) . The first task will g5 ve you a chance to show how good you are at 
asking questions. In the spaces below write down all of the questions you 
can think of about the things you see in the picture. Ask the questions 
you would need to know to understand what is happening. Do not ask questions 
which can be answered Just by looking at the picture. 



1 . 



AliM' 

Aig a. n ^A ^ 




l6. 



17. 



18. 



19. 



20 . 



a. 



22 . 



23. 



24. 



25 . 
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TASIC 2. C5UESS CAUSES. In the spaces helow, list as many possible things 
as you can which might have caused the action shown in the picture. You 
may use things that mi^t have happened just before the event in the 
picture, or something that happened a long time ago that had an influence 
on the present event. Make as many guesses as you can. Don*t be afraid 
to guess. 




/\ruuy cLnp^ y ■ 









X JlQA if^J - -fWAy 

y II; ^iT ft 





J 










12 . 



13.. 

Ik. 



I5-. 

l6._ 

17.. 

18. 



19.. 

20.^ 

21 .. 

22 . 



23.. 

24.. 

25. 
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T^SK 3- GUESS CONSEQUENCES. In the spaces below, list as many possibilities 
as yju can of what aig^t happen as a result of what is happening in the 
picture. You may use things that might happen right afterwards or things 
that mi^it happen as a result long afterwards in the future. Make as many 
guesses as you can. Don*t be afraid to guess. 

■\H-Air 




L 



AA^dt dhJirp^ J\ 
Uurfi/Ji JUmA. . |j 
Js^yy\ . .xxyA. JiSX. 



7. jsAlM 









■u rdlL . N j-Ajg j 
^uhM cj>rr Jk-x-rwu. 






y - 

' ^ Ji Ajj- iinM InL 

A JO M ...MO uM U 

-* ^ 





d , „ -LiKi C 



-y ^\ tr' 7 “r / ^ — 

~ liojg. J/uu^/X AVt(A/"_. d^ij£A^ 



l6.^ 

IT.. 

l8.^ 

19.. 

20.. 
21 ._ 
22.. 

23.. 

2^.. 

25.. 

26. 
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TASK 4. PRODUCT mPROVEMENT. List Lelow the cleverest; most interesting; 
and most unusual ways you can think of for changing the toy dog you will he 
shown so that children would have more fun playing with it. 

1. %tni/ qflt f\. j-uMnri^Lj^ 

nH . « T zni irZ rTn 



g. ^>Qt^ 



3. JtOiAV 







u. — 

5- c\. /-l^ic A kJ CM^J\ 

vL — ^1e\ . 

' M r K 



7. JQA^ AVV^^ A 



cU 3 j 2 A\. MaA^ A/IA A^aX^ 
.idvJTiL^ «- 

Q. /W\talAL ^/r 




l6. 

IT., 

18. 

19.. 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

23. 

2k. 

25. 

26. 
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TASK 5. UNUSUAL USES. List below the cleverest, most Interestiag, and 
most unusual uses you can think of for this toy dog other than as a 
plaything. 

jX QA-g 



A 








4. 

5. 

6 

7 

8 . 

9 











DsL 



4^ 



IttyvJ'K 













■ ; 

. y A l> / XX. 9 o,^ . ^ 

. HAAP A ^ tk. (Tr^ . 

■ ’ULl. ~At7xiL^_..LaA ^^ 





xt/CU.^ 

— Ji A . ^jrn^t£tA^ 



l6._ 

IT.. 

19.. 
20.^ 
21.^ 

22 .. 

23.. 

24. 










25.. 

26. 




TASK 6. CONSEQUEajCBS. In the spaces helow list all of the possible 
consequences you can think of for each of the iarprobahle events or con- 
ditions listed below. 



A, What would happen if men could become Invisible at will? 

1 . 

3 . 7 ^ L^Ay^ 



5 . 

6 . ■ 

7 . 

8 . ■ 

B* Wbat would happen if a hole could be bored throu^ the earth? 

Ji.. 

fl 

3. m(LJAycru^ ^iX JkAriM^A 

k. — 

5. 

6. 

7. -- — — 



C. \fliat would hapfpen if the language of birds and animals could be under- 
stood by men? 

1. MRi h 

^.JZAMdM 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 



cJ^^niL..M yOy^ 

. /<mxr\X . ^ .lmA' 







T. 



•OH 



8 . 
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2« U* S* A. Segregated Negro School 

VERBAL CREATIVE THINKING TASKS 



FORM VA 




School 



Date; //-. ~ Co 



What kind of work do you want to do when you grow up? 



^ JlSsk 




INTRODUCTION; The tasks in this booklet are a test of your ability to use 
your imagination, to think of new ideas* There are^no "right" answers in 
the usual sense* V/e want you to think of as iflany ideas as you can* Try to 
think of unusual, interesting, and clever ideas — something which no one 
else in the class x«jill think of* 

You will be given siac tasks to do and you will be timed on each one, so ao 
not waste time* Work as rapidly as you can with comfort* If you run out of 
ideas before time is called, wait until instructions are given before going 
on to the next task* 

Do not pay any attention to the rest of this page, but do not turn to the xjext 
page until told to do sot 
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TASK 1. ASK AND GUESS, The first three tasks will be based on a picture which 
will be projected on the screen (or displayed at the front of the room). The 
first task will give you a chance to show how good you are at asking questions. 
In the spaces below write down all of the questions you can think oi about the 
things you see in the picture. Ask the questions you would need to know to 
understand what is happening. Do not ask questions which can be answered just 




8 . 



9. 



10 . 



11 . 



12 . 

13 . 

Ih* 

1^. 

16 . 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22. 
23. 
2h. 
25 . 
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TASK 2, GUESS CAUSES. In the spaces below, list as many possible things as 
you can which might have caused the action shown in the picture* You may use 
things that might have happened just before the event in the picture, or some- 
thing that happened a long time ago that had an influence on the present event* 




7. 

8 * 

9 . 

10 * 



11 * 



12 . 

13. 

Ik* 

1 ^. 



16 . 



18 . _ 
19 . _ 
20 * _ 
21 . __ 
22 . _ 
23. . 
2h. . 

- 

26 * ^ 

27 . „ 
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TASK 3. GUESS COi'JSE-vUEIICES* In the spaces below, list as many possibilities 
as you can of what might happen as a result of what is happening in the pic- 
ture, You may use things that might happen right afterwards or things that 
might happen as a result long afterwards in the future. Make as many guesses 
as you can# Don* t. be afraid to guess# 




9. 



10 . 



11 . 



12 . 



13 o 



lit. 



1 ^. 



16 , 



17. 



18 . 






19. 



20 . 



21 . 

22 . 

23. 

2lt. 

25 . 

26# 

27 . 
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TASK )4, PRODUCT IMPROVEMENT, List below the cleverest, most interesting, 
Rnd most unusual ways you can think of for changing the toy dog you will be 




9 . . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 
13 . 
Ih. 

15 . 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 c 

20. 

21 . 

22 . 
23 . 
2li« 

25 . 

26. 

27 . 
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TASK $9 ONUSUftL USES. List below the cleverest most interesting, and most 
unusual uses you can think of for t’^is toy do^ other than as a plaything# 

1 * 



6 . 



-f 













9. 












10 . 



11 . 



12 . 



13 * 
Ih# 
15 • 



16 . 



17. 



18 . 



19 * 



20 . 



21 . 



22 . 



23. 





26. 



27* 

28 . 
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TASK 6. CONSEQUEN^’ES* In the spaces below list all of the possible consequences 
you can think of for each of the improbable events or conditions listed below* 



A* VJhat w^ld happen if men could become invisible at will? 



1 # 

2. 

3. 

a. 



5. 

6. 



w*. 






" U 



T 






aJi dj ^4/ClLAJ^i 






7 . 

8. 



B. 

1. 

2 . 

3 * 

a. 

5. 



What would happen if a hole could be bored through the earth? 








(T 











6. 



7. 

8. 



C* What would happen if the language of birds and animals could be understood 




а. 
s. 

б. 

7 . 

8. 
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3* Australian San^jle 
VERBAL CREATIVE THINKING TASKS 

FORM VA 



Name: 




f c/i-ft It 



^Date t Q. ^ tj 

Grade Teacher; pijy a //-a School^ ft R gg &]llSL 



Wlmt kind of work do you want to do when you grow up? 



jiUtiZQUk^tr 



INTRODUCTION: The tasks in this booklet are a test of yo'ir ability to use 

your imagination, to think of new ideas* There are no ’’right" answers in 
the usual sense* We want you to think of as many ideas as you can. Try to 
think of unusual, interesting, and clever ideas — something which no one 
else in the class will think of. 

You will be given six tasks to do and you will be timed on each one, so do 
not waste time* Work as rapidly as you can with comfort. If you run out of 
ideas before time is called, wait until instructions are given before going 
on to the next task. 

Do not pay any attention to the rest of this pagQ> but do not turn to the next 
page until told to do sol 
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TASK 1* ASK A^JD GUESS# The first three tasks will be based on a picture which 
will be projected on the screen (or displayed at the front of the room)* The 
first task will give you a chance to show how good you are at asking questions. 
In the spaces below write down all of the questions you can think of about the 
things you see in the picture • Ask the Questions you would need to know to 
understand what is happening. Do not ask questions which can be answered oust 
by looking at the picture. 




11 . 



12 . 



13. 



lU. 



15 . 




16 . 

17. 

18 . 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 









22 . 

23. 



2h. 



25 . 
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TASK 2* GUESS CAUSES* In the spaces below, list as many possible things as 
you can which might have caused the action shown in the picture. You may use 
things that might have happened just before the event in the picture, or some- 
thing that happened a long time ago that had an influence on the present event. 
Mate as many guesses as you can. Don*t be afraid to guess* 

gtKeci Ueifttl<gj?Q 

gJU-A/tb 

i. ^ 

6 . 

7 - 

8 . 



XO. 

11 . 



12 . 



13. 

Ih. 

15 . 

16 . 



17. 

18 . 



19. 

20 . 



21 . 



22 . 

23. 



2li. 

25. 

26 . 

27. 
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TASK 3, GUESS COi'JSE .USIICES, In the spaces below, list as many pcssibllities 
as you can of what might happen as a result of what is happening in the pic- 
ture* You may use things that might happen rigiit afterwards or things thc.t 
might happen as a result long afterwards in the future* Make as mar^ guesses 
as Arou can* Don*t be afraid to guess* 






as Arou cj 



9* 

10 . 

11 * 

12 * 

13. 

m* 

1^. 

16 * 

17. 

18 * 

19. 

20 . 
21 * 
22 . 
23. 
2k* 
25 . 
26* 
27. 






8 - 0 'Tb 





toMk' 



ra 
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TASK li. PRODUCT I^•IFROVEi^ENT. ^ List below the cleverest^ most interesting, 
und most unusual ways you can think of for changing the toy dog you t.'lll be 
shown so that children would have more fun playirig with it» 

^ } 

\d , tJuAiHc ■ 





6 . 



7 . 

8 , 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 



lit. 

15 . 



16 . 



17 . 

18 . 



19 . 



20 . 

21 . 



22 . 



23 . 

2lt. 

25 . 



26. 




TASK UNUSUAL USES, List below the cleverest, most interesting, and most 
uni^ual uses can think of for this tyj dog other than as a plaything. 

^ ‘ • * f ^ 



^ Jd/ 




4?C — 



5- 





m. 



// 







^ 










u 




fn^^' & ^ 



19* 

20 , 

21 . 

22 . 

23. 

2h. 

25 . 

26. 

27. 

28 . 
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4. Western Samoa Version 
VERBAL CREATIVE TIUMING TASKS 



(Form VA) 



Igoa: 

Vaeega: 




Aso: 




Faia'oga: 




A‘ 



Po o le a le Itualga galuega e te mana’o i ai e to faia pe a e matiLa? 



FA'ATONUGA: 0 vaega eseese i totonu o lenei tusl o ni su’esu’ega ia e mafai ai ona 
faaaoga ou manatunatuga, ma ni mafaufauga i nisi ala fou* Matou te manaomia e te 
mafanfaU i manatu fou e tele e tatau al ona faaaoga i ai. Taumafai e mafaijfau i 
ni ala fou e ese mai al, logolelela, ma mafaufauiga poto e tatau ai— se mea e te 
Iloa e le o mafaufau lava i ai se isi tagata o le vaeega. 

0 le a tuuina atu ni vaega se ono e fai, ma o le a le umi le talmi e tali ai vaega 
taltasi, ia aua la e te faamaiiiiau taimi. la faia lenei galuega ia vave ma tatau 
ai. Afai o le a uma ou mafaufauga ma tusia i lalo ae le'i uma le talmi na tuuina 
atUj ia e faatali e tusa al ma faatonuga e tuuina atu, ae le'i omataina ia isi 
vaega taitasi. 

Aua e te ala po o le popole i mea o loo totoe i lalo o lenei pepa, ma aua ne’l 
Bu’eina i le isi itulau vagana ai ua faatonu atu oe. 




^(• K X X X K X X X X K .. 
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VAEGA 1. FESILI MA MATE. 0 vaega muF^ia e tolu o le a faia e tdga o Be atp o le a 
faaalia i luma o le potu (vasega}. 0 le vaega muaniua o lextmiina atu ai Ic avanoa 
la le oe e faaali ai lou atamai e lusa ai ma le ‘fcuulna alu o fesili. I laina avanoa 
d i lalo ia tusi ai Uina lava la fesili ua e mafaufau i ai e tusa ma mea o loo e vaai 
i ai i le ata. la lusia ni fesili tjuj. e Uoa o le a inaua ai bou malamalamaga 1 mea e 
lubitpU mai ai e tusa ai ma le ata o faaalia. ^Aua ne*i tusia ni fesili e te iloa e 
faafalgofie ona tali atu i ai i le na o le vaai (tilotilo) i le ata. 





2* 

3 * CLidM ^ 
















6 . 

7. 

B. ^ 

9. _ 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 
13. 
it. 
15 . 

' l6. 

' 17. 
18. 
19. 
















f 


















20 , 



21 . 



22 , 
i 23. 



2t. 
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VAKGA E 2. MATE MAI LE ALA E MAFUA AI ONA TUPU. I laina avanoa o i lalo, ici lisi 
ai ni mea se tele m e mate ua ala ai ona tupu lena mea o loo faaalia mai i le ata. 
E mafai ona e faaaoga ni mea e te mate sa tutupu miiamua e soso'o mai ma lena mea o 
loo tupu mai i le ata, po o se mea foi na tupu i se aso ua leva ona te'a e te mate 
e mafua ai ona tupu lena mea i le ata. la taumafai ona tele ni au mate e tusia i 
lalo. ^Aua ne'i e fefe o mate. 



1 . 



^2Ls^ 








JStit 



jS 



yux. 



Uu u. 



A-f 



*cr7L4 




3 . i ^ it, 

5- >C»-yVy 

t/Ui^ ' 

7 . ^// A-c^ 

8. (dU^ 







10 . 




24 . 



25 . 



26. 



27. 

EMC 







/AEGA E 3 . MATE lA MFA 0 LE A T13PU MAT. AT. X .laina avanoa o 1 IbIo, ia lici ''X ni 
mea sc tolo e tc mar-nlo o .Lc a tanu nn por.nl mal .n.i o tur-a ai mn. 3«na irca o 3 tupu 
mai i nl‘..a. E maroj. on.a <* rn.'nr»r,.a I'"' a por,aJ maJ. .ai o soco’o o.'j ina. lena. 

mea o I .to at a p.o o n1. ni<-a o .l.o a tut mm inni n.X po a fcuana’l atu ni aso e to.lc o i 
le Itmonai. Ia tusia -ta tejo ni nea otima ai ma iau m-atoinatera. Aua noM e fefe e 

mat J A 

Q.&tXL JLjJiuX^ — '}£Ut*± rtf « 






o* 

7. 

8 . 

9. 



O ^ J ^ -A 

i244: 

_£__20feye djA 






rtdLA^. 



^ 









10* 

11* v.5^ bCt^ , 













12 . 



13. 

















14. 

15. 

16. 





IT. 

18. 



19. 



i 



20 . 



I 



21 . 



( 



3 



22 . 



I 



23. 



24. 

25. 








o 
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VAEGA E 5. FAAAOGA I ALA E ESE MAI AI. la tusia 1 lalo ni ola eseese, Ic 3/ I ma ^ 
waoa^e e jnafal ona. e jnafavtfau i ai a f 0 .aaogaina al Icnei itipjiulcl mea "taalo i >.>o 
btilaga e ese mai al nal Iona faaaogalna raalemea taalo. 



1 

2 . 



• . £ a 



£ I 

3- £ 






A 















,.jt 



itJk — ZLdu 

ihA. 

<-V LAj<UL. 



JU — ,- 



'tt> 






t. 

8. 



9* 



10 . 






14. 




16 . 



IT. 

18 . 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 
2T. 
28. 
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\rAF.CA I’l 6. 0 MEA K TUTUPII f iAi A3 . I lainn. avpjioa o i lalo ia tusi ai uina n 
mca o 3.00 e mafaufau i ai o Jo a rnnial ona tutupu mai ai i nei mea taitasi u:- 
til’ua i ].alo» 



A. Eb o Ic a Ic rn'*a e iupu i n I po afai c Llua t-'ip.iita i tJno le vaaia (invlnible) 
o bur.a ni m/,» latou mana’oga? 



1 . 



2 . 











3 ^ 



5 . 



(; 



6 . 



T. 

8 . 



i ! 

\ t 

! I 
' ’ 



B. 

1 . 

2 . 



Po o le a le mea e tupu mai pe afai o le a viliina se pa e ati i le lalolagi? 

otL AOGbA^ J^L 



aii 









3 . 

h. 






ctnr>'^ 



M. 




A. L 






6 * 

T. 



8 . 



G. Po o le a le mea e tupu mai pe afai o le a malamalama e tagata i le gagana a 
manu felelei ma isi maTiU? q 

1 . 0 jL^ L Aeu yto hi£JUjyU^ 






k. 



5 . 

6 . 



7 . 



8 . 
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5. West German (Berlin) Group 



^rachliche Aufgaben zum Schoepferischen Denken 

Foxm VA 




Einfuehrung; In diesem Heft findet ihr Aufgaten besonderer Art. Ihr 
soUt eure Riantasle benutzen und euch neue Ideen ausdenken> Es 
gibt hierbei keine richtigen Oder falschen Loesungen vie ZeB. bel 
einer Rechenaufgabe. Wir moechten, dass ihr euch so viele neue Ideen 
elnf alien lasst vie ihr koennt. Versucht, ungevoehnliche, interessante 
und kluge Ideen herauszufinden, solche auf die kein anderer in der 
Klasse kosimt. 



Ihr verdet sechs Aufgaben bekonnnen, Jede vird nach Zeit bearbeitet. 
Also verschvendet keine Zeit. Arbeitet so schnell vie moeglich, doch 
nicht hastig. Wenn euch nichts mehr einfaellt, und die Zeit ist noch 
nichbum, dann vartet ruhig, bis ich euch die naechste Aufgabe gebe. 
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Aofgabe 1. ?ragt una ratet. Die ersten drei 
eines BUdea loeaen, das ieh euch zeige. Die erste 
CSelegenheit geben zu zeigen, ob Ihr vielc Fragen 

hier unten wf die Idnien aO^e Fragen, die eucb zu dan Din^n eMaWn, 
die ihr auf dea Bil4e aeht. SteUt all die Fragen, die ^twe^g Bind, 
iim 2 n verstehen, vas auf deo Bilde geschiebt* Stellt keine Fragen, 
dureb blossea Ansebauen dea B lld ea beantvortet uerden koennen* 



cr-i 



JaOli 






3. VKr^ YN !\ 



rh 



q>ii- r,U .; 



(L 



^ 7^rK^n [) |V 

5. l Y^R-'minA 



AuMml 



6 

7. 

8 . 

9. 




. 1,V\rUlfrY^ aViioJ^I c\h- 

^ rlty:^%U/l 

Uu lWt> ^nrnmM ip 

i/tAI/uJ fin ^ H > r. r\-> Tv 0 Ot ry\^ — . 



u. 






15. 



l6. 



17., 

18., 

19.. 

20o, 

21.. 
22., 

23. 

24. 



25 . 
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Aofgabe 2* Ratet die tJrsachen. Betrachtet das Bild genau. schreibfc tmtep 

auf die Llnlen so vlele moegllclie Dinge die za der H a ndlun g gefueUrt haben 
koennten. Ihr koennt aufschrei'ben. was gerade vor deia Erelgnls geschehen seln 
mftg Oder lazige Zei^t davor* Es inuss tiber ini'b deo Geschehen auf deni Bild 
zusaimneilhaeiigexi* Schreibt so viele Veimutungpu auf vie ihr koenub* Habt 
keine Angst zu rateno 



3-., fj} ,l V . . ■■ .. I. 






■ V^s. .irJ 



s. f)i> JbiA-WV iinr.i fii'o 

5. ^ ^ 

6. QMtJliAey-h dlf ^JV'ail bg,44(/ ^ MflT u 

7. H)an iiaA lOfMM 

9. a\\.(^aL _ J/f ^g/-r> - — — 



11. !lRA/VTfJ q[To 



12 . 



13. 



14._ 

15... 

l6. 




l8. 



19. 



20 . 



21. 



22 . 



23. 



2^. 

25 . 
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Aafgabe 3. Katet di.e Folgen. Welche Folgen koeimte das Geschehen auf dem Slide 
haben? Denkt an Dingey die gleicli hinterher Oder an Dinge> di*^ nach langer 
7<eit geschehen koennten. Schreibt vieder auf die Linien alle Moeglichkeiten 
auf, die euch eirJPallen. Habt keine Angst zu raten. 



1 . ^ h 



t., 






J ■> ,4 ^ M 



i. f 






i .L ,i.“" 



h._ lA^i oljy.'. 

f, ■' 



irr i i Iju ilLu 



iJU 



5-0^ 










6. ;DTo 



9. 



10 . 



11 . 



12 . 



13. 



Ik. 



15. 



l6. 



IT. 



18. 






19. 



20 . 



21 . 



22 . 



23. 



2k. 



\ 



25. 

26. 
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Aafgal)e 4# Erzeugni8verl)e8serung« Dexskt euch die kluegsten^ interessantesten 
und aussergevoehnllchsten MoegllclilEelten aus und zvar dafuer: Veraendert den 
gezeigten Spielzeugbund so, dass es Klndexn mehr Spasa maclit> damit zu splelen. 
Schrei'bt enre Vorfichlaege wieder hier unten auf . 



1.^ 

3.. 

5., 

6.^ 

7. 






0 t/> 






yV/iAg, og> nl\V JWiy, 

obb-y^iD/t 






/:) > i-U. 



Ji? 







SlUiPpir 



IfcLUcv. 



■T) H . '^U/A 

8j^ ^/k.( , H/VjilhMh ^img '7m 



8. !Do/^S.W|. m rftivi A^^I\^rAlO»^iA 

9. £a O iJ Lk ia fl a — _ 



4 



</ 

b 

0 

"2- 







10 . 



11 . 



12 .. 

13.. 

14._ 

15.. 

l6._ 

IT*. 

18.. 

19>. 

20., 

21«. 

22 . 

23. 

2k. 



n 



lO 



25 . 
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Aufgabe 5* (fagewoehnllche Vervendungen. Dieser Hund koennte auch zu etvas 
y.iderem ale 7Jur zum Splelen '’'ervetidet warden. Denkt euch vieder die kluegsten^ ^ 
die interessantesten und ui:.gewoebnlicb8ten Verwendungen fuer diesen ^ielzuegtxund 
au8. Schrelbt vieder auf die Llnien alLe moegUehen Verwendungen auf, die euch 
elnf alien. 



1. 




2. 


:• 1 i 


3. 


j ) ■MY.i'i 1 cuil diG J.A^Q jkrlmftoryi 


k. 


. . 'y> VJ. A ^ ^ y-kTin ^ ii ]A;0 r^\ 


5. 


/ 0 



6 . 



7.. 

8-. 

9.. 
10.^ 
IX. 
12 .. 

13 .. 

15.. 

16.. 

IT-, 

18.. 

19-. 

20 .. 

21 .. 

22 .. 

23.. 

2K 

25 . 
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Aufgal)e 6 . Folgen. Schrelbt wt«n fuer Jedes Srelgnls und Jede Bedlngung allA 
nor deakbmr AoegXleheD Folg»n luf • 



A. Wbi 8 vuerdft gieschehen^ vexm slch die Menschen unslchtbai* machen koexmten, 
Vann laaer tie voUten? 



1. 






f J \ n ' ' ) > r i diVU Tul^l. . 


2. 






t9Jr'i-KO_ '’i;or\^\fiMs.h^oJbaj 


3. 


Ma. 




r\i aJ , J! L ■. w ry-. (L^ 


k. 


MAty\rx 




ol{yr\ >A#v\ QA/^iLd-On.. — 


5. 


- Ali/al. 


/Yv I /I /I A am. 



6. djOtjh y^y ^ /W ■ Oj ^ . oAq/v^u %LjUj. 



7., 

8 . 



B* Was ¥uerds geschehsn^ venn man ein Loch dureh die Srde hohren koesnte? 

1. O.u'i’rVtAt ■ 

2. ikvv _ />. Uuvi I j \ _n ^{k } 

k. 

5. - - - 

6 . 



7v 

8 . 



C. Was werdB eeschshenj imm die Msnschen die Spraehe der Yoegel wad Tiere 
verstehen koennten? 

1. J{Ayy\ a^fi^iske/Y^ — 



3.. 

k.^ 

5s 

6.^ 

7.. 

8 , 
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6. NORWEGIAN VERSION 



S K J B M A N Y A 



Navn: 







F 0 dii .ivjiA.i!/." Klassei .St». Skole: •.♦;;4^7iCvL 



EETTIEEBIHG: I dette lillo heftet skal du f& gjere noo interesBant og _ 

morsomt, Alt det du skal gjere vil gi deg en sjanee til i brake fantaaxen 
og til A vsere oppfinnsoB. Vi vil at du skal f^e p& 8& oye eom mulig i 
alle oppgavene. Vi vil ogsA at du skal preve i komme pi noe ejeld^t og 
intoresBaut, noe som du tror ingen andre x klassen yxl kome pi. Prav 
om du kan bygge videre og videre pi det du tenkte pi ferst og fi 
med sA mange ting som mulig* 

Du fir en bestemt tid til hver av disae oppgavene, ^ ^te_ tld en 

godt. Arbeid fort, men ikke si fort at du slurver. Svis du ifcka ^ konme 
pA mer for tiden er ute, sA liare sitt og vent til jeg sier fra at du kan 

bla om til neste side# 

Bry deg ikke om Bva som stdr skrevet under her* Bla om til neste side n&r 
jeg gir Beskoed# 

< < I I H -H-f 1 1 I I III I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I M I I I i I I I I 
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OPPGAvE 1. SP0RJA . 

Parst skal du skriva ned alio dei sporendl du kan koma pd om dot ciu sei* pd^ 
biletet. Lag sp 0 rsmdl om det eine eller det andre, om alt du ser og om doi 
ting som skjor p§. Lilotot# Spor ikkjo om ting som du kan svara pS. Lorre 
ved & sjd pa Mlotet^ T*d.s Pu kan seia Lorre ved d sjd p& Liletet at^ 
guten med den raude Luksa har ein lapp pd Luksa sij men du kan ikkje seia 
kven det er som Lar lappa Luksa Lans^ eller korleis det Lar til at han fekk 
Lol i Luksa si* 

i« Usjf^r?^ -or' n/oJ^ c^.crm Jl nr- kjG^-pZ lnnttff/-i^.tL 

2 . \l\<K-.r‘j ^r- clot s.o/y- h cW' ii?ji 7 irpt <^jnriri..l\i. Qllto/i,. 

i. II, ten, ^ rLt ^nnrj han pJalLLn^. tre- d^r. - 

4. kiyljyu- ka n. kciltojo. r,p.r/i lyrU^ruOi? 

5. i^iripyn [ytyn ni^. <.fa cL^ 

6 . \l(,yLfO^ ^C Lf- n^lrL:.yLC^ cLl 



7. 






8, 


i. 


i\: nr* 


cA^i^ct i ^ tXj tti-L Q lA ^ ^ 


9. 


-'It „ 


/a' kc:- 


* * * t L ' ^ 

fLwcl t^Li 7:r^ -JJa:. AftLA. _ 


10* 




(X' h i 


1 rotO-fl” cL /> N Alu jrt. 


11. 


H 


ilv'.IJLL 


cl LiX 


12* 








13. 






('i LOl LL . _ 


14. 






(. teCU'rl^'-TX ujs '^/CJxXi,^dLU■vrr^ 


15. 


6. 


(1 1..L1 


. . i A tJXl. *> LV/l lA^LJr] /I- /-It JW i 1 -.r7 ttlL^XTr^ 


16. 




d 


't 


17. 








18. 








&9. 








20. 








21. 








22. 








23. 









24 . 
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0Px>gA V 5 GI SSA iRSAKS?.o 

PH denne sida vil vi at dii 3ka7. gissa kva som kan ha hendt far detto skjer 
som du no ser pH hiletet, Kva hende for detto du sor pH "biletet? Kva var 
det som gjorde at det hende dot du sor pH hiletet? Gissa pH mange tin.g som 
du trur kan ha fort td.l det du ser pH "biletet# Ingen av oss veit kva som 
gjorde eller som forte til at dette hende, alt du kan gjera, er H gissa# 

"Ver ikkje redd for H "brulca fantasien nHr du gissar# 




■^n gilZz.ir>. 



kivifrPi- .sLf- fe.t}Jn 

i i ‘ i. \ ^ / 



3. LL^ UL.irfL. fiLgrir. 

4. /7n/- rnl /.r/' ti ti£Ln£. 



5. knttnyj. tiJ. gu to jn^ 

6 . l-!ar di. te r ^/LtcLThp. 



7, 

8, 

9. 

10 . 

!!• 

12 . 

13. 

14. 



L kti,- 






UJ ),U a^kCLLcl^... 

'h » htxA zk^ c-ai 'hf^kuKL — , J.xad 



U Ucui 33^i^_C£aL t.cxAs^vx. ni. 

'n ' iidL oa^ Jjtdcnnq in- Jjthj U>ho-.m 




^•x/efc-K-t- A. 






,^Lr ^"vWlh 






/-m \ 



16 . 

17. 

18 # 

19. 

20 # 

21 . 

23. 

24. 



15. 'C ■ H CL!) JjaL^ iui-rr- ^ - - 
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OPPGIvE GISSA K7A SQM KAIT SKJE , 



Her vU vi at du skal stoiva ned alio moglego tuig sob du trur henda 
etter det sob no skjer p& biletet her, Kva skjer I, ^ 

▼il skje i fraBtida, kanskje aange dagar eller na^ ar et.„p^ p 
grunn av det sob her skjer? Kva kan dette fora til, trur u. v 
gissa pi Bangs ting. Ver ikkje redd for & hruka fantasxon. 



1 . 







/ r ru 



£JlUL 










3 . \~ryr mci. 

4 . (iau 

5 . 7 .( 1 '^ hn1:t..n. 



6. '7^/iV hrLUpyT. 

7 . I'l ! t I nitoh. 



Mem. 



9 . ' ^ h n Ma^jr). CYp,^M..IrU!f / , C l L L 



10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14 . 

15. 

160 

17. 

18 . 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 



1 



ocxJt 



-ci 






j. Dr itu- rJ uJc . I/^ l i lX 



%, T)>~ h Ai.u (^ 4 .h a. 

U . il^l CC\J-. cJjJLi 

F) ij i-V- riti'jr- — uMz . t— 



V 

(a ■Oo'U) 

17 QLlI c'^cA — r‘^^m:rtch — tfi/U - Uas ^ 

^ -Dih:-. Iri/i.: ^ pl . i.tli’r/ OU.^ 
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OPPOAvE 4, F05Ain)RA BIN TINQ TH; DET 

No Bkal Vi Bjl kor flink du er til k finna 'i* ^So’^^aTwtva k 

ein ting til det 'betre* Sj& naye p& denne apekatten. No P 

finnl pf uange ulike odtar & forwidra denne apetotten pi sl^ at ^ vil 

“dl meir®^oro av 1 leika ned ban. on ^ at 

aavroytio0o •f'il'’aQ Off intoressaiito forandringar* Pu. skal licicjo ry g 
det kaTili dyrt 1 fl til dei forandringane du tenkjer pi, alien om e 
er r&d S. f& forandringane til* 



1* A/n^o ckiiilrir •^kiZL 

hwp Ci]r uj-Lc^ — h i O' 




2. 



3 . 



4 . 

5 . 



hwp c.l uiLc ^ — h (y 

c.jpnJ/n iiy^t I. OUDO l 




Hgjf) ^ 



T cyjnrp.rriU? 





7 . 

8 * 

9 . 

10 * 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 




J . 14^ .^Lrutir^ 

Afr /2li /TihjfAAA ULt Iaa a ^^4^ 



y Aa rruJj J y^ Hin L(^ CAy J i JL L 

T ■ He //? j?Jxh\ 

jk^ Al.LCrixJlj^ ■ ■ ' 




15 . 



16 . 



17 . 



18 . 



19 . 

20 . 
21 . 




23 . 



24 . 
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OPPGAvB 5, WAMiSGE mItAR A BRUKA. TING PA^ 

Tridv om du kan koma p& noko aJina du kan bruka denne apekatten til enn 
1;erre eit leSJicdty* ‘Brerv om d?'. kan finna pS. interessante, sjeldne og uvan- 
lege m&tar & ‘bruka denne apekatten pd. IHi kan Tjruka apelratten som ban er 
no, eller du kan forandra ban som du vil, Du kan t,d, ba apekatten som 
ban er no og bruka ban til ei ndlepute, Du kan og laga ban mykje storre 
og sterkare slik at du kan bruka ban til S. sitja eller rida pd# 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

?• 

8. 

9. 

10 . 



\-^<n m S /p 







i^n/i i 


Pn t iLi >^C't . ini' 














/ 


H P }a n^Ji ? ri /^doju CU-y^C 


1 rXioli:: 




o 

‘xV A 


ujis^a /lA. 


ciLCCTi^J^ 






H< c'ou.lcl 







11 . 

12 . 

13. 



14. 



15. 

16 . 

17. 

18 . 



19. 

20o 

21 . 

22 . 

23. 



iHO 



24 . 



OPPOAtE 6> KVA VIL SKJE? 

I denue siste oppg&va stSjf det tre setningar 3 og C, som fortsl om ting 
som ildcje er verkelege^ som ikkjo eskisterer og som trulog aldrl vil skje« 
Dei fortel om noko usannsynleg* 

Vi vil likevcl gjerne at du skal prova & Tjruka fantasien din til A gissa 
p& kva som kunne skje dor som dot vart verkeleg dot som stS;;* i desse tre 
setningane« Ingen veit kva som villo skje, vi kan "berre gissa« Ver ikkje 
redd fcr A skriva ned kva du trur kan skje« 



A. 

1 . 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5* 

6 . 



Kva ville skje dersom menneska kunne gjera seg usynlege n&r dei ville? 

D o t 



It 'a i'\ut. - 



1. 



B4 Kva ville skje dersom vi kunne "bora eit hoi gjennom jordkula? 

!• - ('onoj^ Jirjrh 

2^ 

3. 

4 . 

5. 

6. 

7 . 




C, Kva ville skje dersom fuglespr&k og dyresprAk kunne hli forstAtt av 
menneska? 

1, 

2* - 

3. 

4. 

5. 

e. 

7 . 

o 

ERIC 
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7* Indian (New Delhi) Version 



MINNESOTA TESTS OF CREATIVE THINKING 

( FORM VA ) 





^ 

^ ^ ^ 

un% ftwT ^ t[ ? 

«?raT ^ 














ftR?5!TOTn 

^ ^ ^*il^ (unusual) (interesting) ^K 

^llq^ (clever ideas) 

*s(^ ^ % fero wm ^ ^ ^1 w. W! ^nw 51 ^ I ^fiarar ^ ^ 

iS ^ aiiq WTRT ^raiRC ^WIH | ^ ^ fflKT TO 5i ^ 

5nr ft wjmt ^ ^ 5i ^npcu 

TO % ft?i ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ * 
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5W«f : 



iftp? (Ask):— 

snw#! ft^iniT^nwi ^ m \ *(^ 

ifftRR^ (5im)|t ft^nt? 

Pnr S »riT % ftw ^ w firaw JRJf I; ^ ^ 

TO iS ^ 1^ ^ TOl^ ^ Wm % W<Wt TOW ^ ^ I ^ TO 5I ^ f^Rwr 

w ^ ^ ^ * 



1. 

2, 

3. 

li# 

5 . 

6* 

?• 

8, 

9. 

10 * 

11 * 

12 . 

13. 

la. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18 . 



HW M-? 4^^ 'Mll^ ^ 






c\ 



N 



3MV 

^ ^ 



«f^ +w 

? 










^ 't-y^ 3^ 


c 

k % 


4lbf ^M| >11^ T^ 


Mi»i H\ 4^ 

X .-Ojl 


-1" ^ i « ' 




S4»' qii 


‘f< SrX\ ^5^ C 5 


la-Lsi 1 








•"C, 


VUjj_ aiA 






ia". jg - L 


►— -<^ <I<icVr)4ik ^ 




L \A vt^ i£K^ 


i WjC ja^ ^ 


Ia 


^L^. A.. > i^Afi 


:i 


•Iv'gUA-g- a UA^4r./o^ 0 



j!u^]^4lnL A:r 



l^ Lv| IX UAiaJr A v--^ 



1^1~'\A^ Aa^ ^ ^ ^ ii— ^ -Q— . U 1^ Q. ''^Aa1^<. ■ 

ti> UyjgL l-L^g, ^ 



o 

ERIC 



^ (<^uess Causes) 

^ 3 li ^ %rm nz ^ ^ T5jfir« & ^ *nc jwr 

Ri:feSi ^|i ^i«WT«!!^4i'^ 

^ ^15^ ^ 5R«& |— <^i5WT ^ ^f§^rq^3ww 



o 

ERIC 



1. 



2 , 



e(l4f^-u « 7 



« w<t 






3t ; 

^ «CW^ %’l » ■» ^ » — »i 

^ ^5t3ivr 



iSc^ 



! 



6. *^ ^JL tjL.jgJl-Xe>. OeXu^iT. |A^-u, _L. 

7* j £j UxA>4^ Olw.^- — ■ Oo^Af^o. i-4) -MaJ^ 

1-0 \-t^ -Lii^, 

xo. 



11 . 

12 . 

13. 

lii. 

15. 

16 . 

17. 

18 . 

19. 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 
23. 
2h. 
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I 






-. rs _ 'N 



v{ 1 1 «rf^ & ^ I ^ ^ *f fiRf5f 51 I 



lo 
2* 

3. 

li* _J\ 



M ^ ^ 



o\ 

J/f -VA <^X 



ai^~ 



^fe Mi sit ^ V 

g\ A - ^fq sr ^ ^^, A V w 






X 






CkJ ev'^'rv "S oe^ 

■gs — I a" priT^^ 



6 . > 



7. 

e.aL 

9 

10 . 

11. 

12 , 



U/oCi^- tiLp Ux-H— /v»^^g4.L r /^^^^~»^A47 tiai * l-L.^.^0 

*1 lN=r**1i(L. L&-^fr"k2^ , , - — — 









. o jI i Wr^AjL- ^ — Pi(L. '*1»\./2.A^»- 

U>o^<u l^>^o^J^^ ; 0 — • ^L- u><A U^Cs^r-. 









13v 

lli. 

15. 

16 . 

17. 

18 . 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 
23. 
2li. 

25. 



""erIc 
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[ fcftq »n«i ] 

( Product Improvement ) 

m W5in? ^ ^ nR5=? ( it?(t ) to ^ i to? 

^ ( clevferest ) TO& ( most interesting ) ^ TO& toI^ ( most 

unusual )in m ^ ^ I ) TO I 



1 . . 
2 , ^ 

3. . 

. 

5 . , 

6 , 

?• 

8 , 

?• 

11 . 

12 , 

13» 

lU. 

15 . 

16 . 

17. 

18 . 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 
23. 
2 U. 
25. 



a 



Si,^ I 



in «HW r**af 

ey^^ -vi C\Tn^ jtii^ I 



3 * 1 ^ ' Po>i fi<^ I 






vT 

’*\ 






3T 



I 






■515? j>? j-//^ / 



«p 5"'{1 



«fs , 



>te- n Ait-jp lI-^ 

L_W/VJb^^3C lA-^ 


-< AxnvO_^^J 

<)>g^ ! ^ 


u:._ 1 


/ '*• 
r-<L 


\C01 _ '/,_ 


^-d-» vt-<r 


2- 




l'^^. A L«> v,4-£ i-«£jl ^ 




WV- (Q_> tNuu^-^ 1/1< U dl^>«L- ^ 



</: - i' ^ <^L XW 



cOL-C lUi ^tvjfiiajQ- . 



t 



O 

ERIC 
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(Unusual uses) 



% 

^ ♦ - 



^ ^ uPWJ gfeWT ^ (cleverest) ^ 3?^ ( most in- 
teresting) IRk ^ (most unusual) srfiift q? ^ ^ ft 



1. 

2 . 

3. 

k* 

5 

6, 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

Ik. 

15. 

16 . 

17. 

18 , 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 , 
23. 
2i+. 
25. 



"^ry 



rf* 

c 



\ ■■■ Wicilf ( 



AL_S^ 






<i< 



jiflr Mil 5 -yf^dt ^ 

i^\ i c< 1 M r-ir| ^ I 

-.fl ^Vlcl 



3.>l K J.CitC'l 






4 



U/vjC^ cL-^ U 


Gc^ ' 




jQ' A (Lu< A-V-^VJO >5>-'1<V-|CL— ^ ( 




« 

vi— 5 


/ 

l^TTVL^. 






iL'o- . 


1 U5-nA(L- T-^ f jLv i 


U?-\(iLj ..4-rv 




1 
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(Consequences) 






«jr% 5B5 (improbable events) "^>T ^ 

ffe «iin: ^ mRuiW 

^ i (possible consequences) ^ 

( «l ) ^sm ^ •*^1^ ^ ^ ft ^ ^ ^ ^1% (invisible) ^ ^ ? 



!• 



2 . 



3. 

U. 



UP 1 1 ^1^nJd- 







6 . 



( W ) kx 5IT A TO ^ ? 




5. 



6 . 



( ^ ) TOt (birds and animals) ^ «TO Mt TO g| TO ^ ^ 



1 . 

2, 

3 . 

h. 



5. 

6 . 
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APPENDIX C 



YOUR CLASS QUESTIONNAIRE 

SCHOOL; LOCATION : 

(Town) ^ State/Countiy) 
*?^CHER: GRADE OR GRADES: 

I. TOE CLACr. 

i “ * ; i 

1. Size: 

Total number of student s 

Number of Boys • . 

Nuaibsr of Girls , . 



Age: (If not known^ please estimate.) 

a. Average age, class 


Age Range: 
b. to 


(If more than 
one year) 

• 


Average age. Boys 




to 


• 


Average age. Girls 


• 


to 


• 


Seating Arrangement: 


- 







a. By age: (If 2b. applies, otherwise ignore ») 

Predominant age groiqping . 

No noticeable age groining . 



b. By sex: 

Distinct (boy vs. girl) sex grouping . 

No noticeable sex grouping . 

c. Other: (Specify: Is the class seating arrangement indiscriminate 

or regulated? Does anyone determine the seating arrangerient?) 



X 



****************************************************************************** 
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4. Student Participation: 

Place an *'x” anywhere cm the scale below to show> in your estimation, 
the amount of individual vs . group participation during class work . 

a. Boys: 



Strong lifedium Mild Neutral Mild ^!edium Strong 



(Tendency to work alone) 

Explanation of terms: 

Strong : Almost always work alone. 

Med?^im : Usually work alone. 

Mild : Work alone somewhat more 

than together. 

Neutral : Work alone about as 

often as work together. 

b. Girls: (Do the i»ame as for 4a.) 



(Tendency to work together) 

Explanation of terms: 

StTOTg^: Almost always work together. 
Medium : Usually woxk alone together. 

Mild: Work together somewhat more 
. than alone. 

Neutral : Work together about as often 

as work alone. 



Strong Medium Mild Neutral Mild Medium Strong 

c. Please comment freely on the nature and extent of student participation 
during class work. Do the students work easily and readily together, or 
not? Do you notice the formation of any definite cliques of students , 
by age or sex? If so, describe. 
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5. Student Interaction: 

Place an ’»x" anywhere on the scale below to show, in your estimation, 
the ejrtent of sex (boy vs. girl) grouping during class work . 











Loi 


w Mi; 


d Medi 


Lum 



Escplanation of terms: 

Lw : No sex groining 

MiTd: About l/4th of class grouped by sex. 
Medium : About 1/2 of class grouped by sex. . 
Strong : Aboi^ 3/4th of class grouped by sex. 
Hifih * Con 5 »lete sex grouping. 



Strong High 



II. THE TEST 

1. Test Administration: 

Mho administered the test? The regular class teacher 

Other (specify) 

How many assistants (if any) were used for the individual testing? 



(explain: who and how many:) ^ ^ 

It is of vital importance that we know all about the test situation. 
In view of this, in what way (if any) did you find it necessary to 
deviate from the test instructions? Please explain. 



1 



+ 

! 






i 



If necessary, write on other side.) 



er|c 
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2. Student Test Experience 

a. Kinds of Tests (check each type of test which has been administered 
to all or a majority of the pupils in this class) 

Individual intelligence test 

Group intelligence test 

Standardized reading test 

Standardized achievement tests in other areas 

M usical aptitude tests 

Other aptitude tests (Specify,: ) 

Experimental tests (Specify type:__ ; _) 

a. Nature and fype of Teacher *Made Tests 
No teacher-made tests given 

(1) Written Tests (check each type which has been administered 
this term) 

M ultiple-Choice 

T rue-False 

Con^letion of Blanks (memory) 

jEssay (describing, comparing, contrasting, discussing) 

Creative, Multiple Response 

Decision-Making (supporting decision) 

Other (Specify: __) 

(2) Oral Tests 

Individual Recitation Frequency: About times per week 

Group [Recitation Frequency: About times per week 

Experiments Example: 

Demonstration Example: 

c. About how many times has this class been given tests under time 
pressure during this term (year)? 
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3, Student Drawing Experience: 

Do boys and girls have essentially the same or markedly different 

drawing experience?- . , 

If same» chec k 

If different, describe: In what way is it different? Coflqpare the 

drawing e:qperience of boys and girls: 



Who teaches art or drawing? 

Regular teacher 

Other (specify) 



Describe the nature of art or drawing class work: V/hat is drawn? Do 
the students choose their own drawing subjects, or are drawing subjects 
proscribed? In either case,. what are the subjects most often drawn? 



4. Student Attitude toward taking the Creative Thinking Test Battery: 



Place an ”x” anywhere on the scale below to show, in your estimation, 
the general feeling of the students about taking the Test Battery: 



Strongly ^prove 
or Enj<^ 



Approve or 
Enjoy 



Neutral 

or 

Undecided 



Disapprove 
or Dislike 



Strongly Dis- 
approve or 
Dislike 




1 
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Did 
clearly 



the bovs* attitude toward taking the Test Battery difpr i 
X e^Lnt way fr«K the girls-? ii so. pleaiTtxplain: 



in any 




E.? sjsiis ss c 

Battery?- Please illustrate. 




III. THE SCHOOL 
1. Education; 



a. 



List the subjects normally taught to the students of grade^^ 

ii I iSoil iear. If a subject is taught to boys only or to 
ffirls only indicate this by checking the appropriate ox, 
mSid "w- or "girls." Also, estimate the average hours per 

month each student spends in class, for each subject. 



Subject 

fe.g.e woodworking) 
fe.g.. sewing) 



(If Applicable) 
Boys Girls 



Estimate of 
Hours per Month 



10 



15 



er|c 
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b. How long is your school year? Write in the nunher of: 



Maaths per year 
Days per week _ 
Hours per day _ 



VJhat is the ordinary daily class 
schedule? 



A.M. ■■■ - to 

(timey 



P.M. to 

(tine) 



Indicate the language which predominates in daily sdiool instruction 
i?e.! wh4 is s^kin more than half the time. Write the n^er 
to indiclite the primary language, ”2" to indicate the secondary 

language (if any). 



Native (specify) 
English 

Other (specify) 



c. 



Describe the system of grading and promoting students in your 
school. What are the significant criteria of grading students, 
of assessing student performance ^d ability? I^at ^t^dards, 
of ability and/or performance, guide the promotion of students 
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d 


. What is the atl 
Place an ”x" ai 
tion, the stud( 


bitude of the s1 
lywhere on the i 
snts* attitude: 


budents toward gra 
scale below to sho 


des and promOtioi 
w, in your estim; 


n? 

a- 


j 


* 1 











No Concern Mild Medixm 

(Indifferent) Concern Concern 



Strong Extreme 

Concern Concern 

(anxious) 



How do the students ordinarily feel about failing a test? /tf>out (if 
it applies) not graduating? Describe: (How do they react to the situation?) 



e. In your estimation, what is the educational philosophy of your 
school? How is it reflected in the educational policy of the 
school? Describe the goals and values of the school, so far as 
they effect the education of the student. Ifliat kind of educa- 
tion does the school want to give to the student? 
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2 . The Teachers : 

a. Social and educational background: Describe the teacher, with 

regard to the following: 

Age . Sex . Ethnic origin: Place of 

birth: , Racej . 

Years of education completed: (circle one) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 More than 16 

Degrees held: 

(degree) (major field) (minor field) 



b. Teaching Methods: 

What is the teacher’s method of teaching? Does he use primarily 
any one approach? (For example, lecture or class discussion; 
teacher demonstration or class experimentation; group or in- 
dividual recitation; problem-solving or memorization.) IVhat 
does he stress in his method of teaching? 



What is the teacher’s manner of teaching? For example, is he 
perm-tssive or strict? Formal or informal? Friendly and involved 
with his student’s problems — or what? 
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c. Provision for Individual Differences 

Are some pupils allowed to work independently of the remainder of 
the class? Yes No 

Are all assignments given uniformly to all pupils? Yes No 

Are any exceptions made in the amount of type of work assigned 
pupils? Yes No 

Is required learning and the mastery of assignments stressed to the 
exclusion of individual preference, interest, etc.? Yes 

To what extent are pupils permitted to ask quostions?__ 



d. Discipline 

. * 

How does the teacher discipline the students? Are disciplinary 
procedures formal and uniformly followed, or does each teacher 
work out his own procedure? In any case, what is the nature of 
the usual disciplinary procedures? 

In other words, what sanctions are commonly used to discipline 
students? How often, on the average, are these sanctions used 
with regard to a class? Are they directed toward the individual 
violator or toward the group? In this respect, is the disciplining 
of boys and girls the same or different? If different, please 
explain. 
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e. Rewards 

How does the teacher reward the students? For what are they 
rewarded? Are rewards standardized, conforming to school regulations, 
or are they varied, dependent upon the teacher’s judgment? Or is 
both or neither the case? In other words, what is the nature and 
purpose and occasion for rewarding students? Is the individual or 
the group rewarded? Are boys and girls rewarded alike? If not, 
explain. 
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£. In the experience of the teacher, who seems to work most willingly, 
boys or girls? Does the teacher encounter any special difficulties 
in working with one that does not occur in working with the other 
(sex}? Is one sex easier to work with than the other? Does one 
appear to learn more rapidly than the other? 



Does the teacher inform the students, periodically, of their progress 
in school? Do they tell them their grades, scores, and the like? Do 
they learn of their performance individually, or as a group? Does the 
teacher conqpare their performance to some standard? If so, what is 
that standard? 
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3. The Students 

a. How do the students regard their own and other's work in school? 
Can you say whether or not the student compares himself (his 
worth and ability) to the others as an individual or as a cieniber 
of a group? 



b. What is the nature of the student-teacher relationship? Are the 
students emotionally involved or non-involved with their teacher? 
With whom do they identify while in school? Do the students 
accept or reject the authority of their teacher? Do they show 
respect? Are they easy or difficult for the teacher to deal with? 
Explain. 



c. Does the student z^pear to compete with others for honors? Is 
there competition between boys and girls for grades and 
privileges? Is any sort of competition encouraged or supported 
by the teachers? Do the students engage in contests, of skill 
and knowledge? If so, please describe: 
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d. The "Ideal** Pupil 

Check each of the characteristics listed below which describes the 
"ideal” pupil in this class. Double check the five characteristics 
which are most important. Strike through characteristics which are 
usually punished or discouraged. 

Adventurous 



’Affectionate 

"Altruistic 

"Considerate of others 
"Always asking questions 
"Attenqpts difficult jobs 
"Bashful 

"Considerate of others 
"Critical of others 
■"Courageous 
"Courteous 
"Desires to excel 
"Determination 



D omineering 

Disturbs class organization 
Dmotional . 

Emotionally sensitive 

Energetic 

npault-finding 
Haughty snd self-satisfied 
L ikes to work alone 

Independent in judgment 

Independent' in thinking 



Sense of humor 
"Sense of beauty 
"sincere 

"Spirited in disagreement 
"Strives for distant goals 
"stubborn 
"Timid 



JThorough 

^Sophisticated 

"Unwilling to accept anything 
"on mere say-so 
JVilling to accept judgments 
"of authorities 
Visionary 
"Versatility 
"willing to take risks 
good guesser 
"Remembers well 



Jlealthy 

"physically strong 
"Curious 
[Competitive 
"Talkative 



^Intuitive 

Industrious 
D oes work cn time 
iN ever boired 
Non- conforming 
^ egativj Stic 

' ^Popular, well liked by peers 
O bedient 
np ersist<rnt 
Quiet 

becomes preoccupied with task 
P refers complex task 
Tloceptive to ideas of others 
^Regresses occasionally (playful, childish) 
^R eserved 

Self-assertive 

~A self-starter 
Self«confident 
Self-sufficient 
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Photographs of Research Sites and Activities 

I. Group and Individual Testing in U. S. A. Comparison Group 
School 

2* Mural in First Grade Classroom in U* S* A* Comparison Group 
School 

3* Group Testing in Public School of Longitudinal Study 
U. Group Testing in Laboratory School in Longitudinal Study 
5* Individual Administration in India 

6. Group Administration in India 

7. Administration in Rural Village in Western Samoa 

8. Administration in Large Village in Western Samoa 

9« 8 Grundschule, Kreuzberg District, West Berlin, Germany 

10. The Old Schweizerhof Schule, Berlin, West Germany (Now 
the John F. Kennedy Schule) 

II. Picture Used for 'fesks 1, 2, and 3, Verbal Creative Thinking 
Test 

Harrisburg Elementary School, Baldwi.n County, Georgia 
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Plate 




Group and Individual Testing in U. S. A. Comparison. Group School 



Plate 




Mural in First Qrads Class of U# S# A* Comparison Croup School 







Group Testing in Public School of Longitudinal Study 

Plate 3 




Group Testing in Laboratoiy School in Longitudinsl *tudy 

Plate k 
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Administration in Rural Village in Western Samoa 





Plate 




Administration in Large Village in Western Samoa 







i. 



Fiat© 3.0 




The Old Schweiaerhof Scbule, Zehlendorf, Berlin, West 
(Not/ the John F. Kennedy Schule) 







Plate n 






Picture used for Tasks Ij 
II and III, Verbal Creative 
Thinking Test. ’’Ding 
Bell,’* Mother Goose Prints , 
Penn Prints, New Yortc 








